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means remote wan the sea—not on the brink of a maelstrom. into 
whic mt may fall (in a business sense). 
Printe eee one who prints (the man who is likely to 
his profits) 


means to reckon — ah, that’s it. 
GET A ccount aos 
THE BEST means everything in a business 
AND _ Bo OK vt - Ce ene ) . 
THE CHEAPEST— Kaeo. 


> Order THE INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT BOOK 
THE INLAND PRINTER fron 2 c Foundry or iNT rs’ Supply House in the 
om any ype ou C 1 ers’ . D4) use - 

ACCOUNT BOOK. ) 


What it saves will bring you joy 


Payee: The Inland Printer Co., 


United States or Canada, or direct from 


femmes Publishers, 
NET PRICES. 212 and 214 Monroe Street, 
, if .000 jobs, ... J 
PO nen name, ot Ee — — New York Oftice, Chi Wi 
200-page book, for 1,000 jobs, . 3.50 150 Nassau Street. she cago, 11. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


“Who is going to 
Get the Work?” 


PLAIN TALKS BY VII 
THE MANAGER. ; 





[ am not a pessimist. 
| am not a quaking, croaking prophet of evil. 

On the contrary, I believe | am about the most buoyant, enthu- 
Siastic optimist in America. 

If my Plain Talks give you that dismal feeling, it is because | am 
earnestly endeavoring to point out the danger which hangs over the 
man who isn't prepared for prosperity, and urging him to stand from 
under before it is everlastingly too late. 

The immediate future, as I see it, is full of bright, rose-colored 
hope. I am not making any errors in my forecast. The indications 
are unmistakable. 

Business is on the boom, this minute. It’s going to boom harder 
and faster until it sets a swifter pace than this country ever saw before. 

Business men, in every line, are beginning to reach out, and 
hustle and make things hum. 

This means much to the printer. 

It means more work. It means more catalogs, more booklets, 
more circulars, more stationery, more everything that type and ink 
can produce. 

The man who never advertised is going to begin, and on no small 
scale, either. The man who always advertises is going to multiply 
his usual output by two — by five — by ten. 

Who is going to get the work P 

Manifestly the printer who can do it best and quickest for the 
least money. 

That printer will be the man whose pressroom is equipped with 
CENTURY presses. There isn't a ghost of a doubt about that. 

Consider the advantages he will possess. 

The matter of time, for instance. 

He can finish a job and deliver it long before anybody else possi- 
bly could. This is of vital importance. Everybody is going to be in 
a hurry and a hustle. The man who wants printing will want it quick 
—he'll simply have to have it quick. He isn’t going to wait for your 
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loafing, droning old cylinders. You may get him once on a promise 
of quick work, but wild horses couldn't pull him back again. He 
can't afford it. 

Take the matter of price. 

The man with the CENTURYS can cut the heart out of the lowest 
figure you can quote. He doesn't have to— but he can. 

He can do it because he can run his presses at the rate of an 
impression and a fraction to the one impression of any other press 
on earth. 

What a back-breaking, ruinous handicap for you to stagger under ! 

The man with CENTURY presses can not only get the job away 
from you, but he can get bigger orders than he could get with any 
other presses. He can say to the man who wants 50,000 circulars, 
“Why not make it 100,000 ? — the extra 50,000 won't cost you much.” 
Then he can make so low a figure on that extra 50,000 that it will be 
hard for any business man to say No. 

He can afford to do it. He can make a profit on the job at a price 
that would mean a dead loss with any other press than the CENTURY. 

Why? Simply a matter of impressions — impressions. 

There is no money in sticking type. 

There is no money in a lot of forms all ready for the press. 

The only money in the printing business is in IMPRESSIONS. 

The moment a competitor gets a press that can turn off more 
good impressions in a day than yours, he has you on the run and he 
can keep you running. 

In the CENTURY you will have a press that will put you beyond 
the danger line. Nothing can approach it in the quality of its work, 
and it can turn off more work for less money than any other press 
in the world. 

All of which it would please me very much to prove to you. 


THE MANAGER. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
5 Bridewell Place, E. C.. LONDON. 73 St. James Street, MONTREAL. 
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WHAT “FOSSILIZE” MEANS. 


FossILizE (2): To become changed into a fossil; to become antiquated like a fossil; to become fixed 
and set, and so unable to grow with the times.—7%e Standard Dictionary. 





























This definition fits a lot of newspapers like the paper on the wall. 

No newspaper is fit to live unless it is truly representative of the 
ideals of the community which it is supposed to represent. 

If the town is dead, and without the hope of resurrection, a fossil- 
ized newspaper is good enough. 

But if the town is alive and growing, if it aspires, if it is reaching 
out for bigger and better things, it is bound to look with contempt 
upon a fossil newspaper. 

A newspaper should lead. It should be better than the town 
deserves, not worse. 

Some of the handsomest, brightest and most progressive American 
newspapers are published in small towns. 

They are read with interest and pride by everybody within reach. 

They get the steady advertising patronage of every business man 
who is not himself a fossil. 

A merchant will gladly advertise in a newspaper which makes his 
ad. a work of art, even if it has but 1,000 readers. He will refuse to 
advertise in a sloppy, slovenly, bungling sheet even if 2.000 people 
take it as a matter of habit. 

Get the news on the street before any of your competitors. 

Have the handsomest and cleanest looking paper in town. 

It's all a matter of having the right press, and the only right press 
is the MULTIPRESS. 

It prints — from flat forms of type — 4, 6 or 8 page papers, pasted, 
folded, cut and delivered ready for the street at the rate of from 5,000 
to 6,000 an hour. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
73 St. James Street, MONTREAL. 5 Bridewell Place, E. C., LONDON. 
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E have recent reports of record- 

breaking runs — among them 

275,000 stamped envelopes 

in 20 consecutive hours; and profits of 
$18.00 to $20.00 per day. 














Harris so handy that our customers 

put on short runs, both automatic 
and hand-fed, very much as upon platen 
presses, and the shorter the run, the 
greater the proportionate profit. 


OF itesesotanapst have made The 








Some people use their 


Harris Presses exclusively for envelopes. 


THEY ARE JUST AS GOOD FOR CARDS AS FOR ENVELOPES 


Some people use their 


: exclusively for car cards 
Harris Presses initic ite 


THEY ARE JUST AS GOOD FOR ENVELOPES AS FOR CARDS 


Some people use their 


Harris Presses exclusively for tags. 


THEY ARE JUST AS GOOD FOR ENVELOPES AND CARDS AS FOR TAGS 


One concern uses its 


Harris Press es oe thread- 


THEY ARE JUST AS GOOD FOR ENVELOPES, CARDS AND TAGS 
AS FOR THREAD-BOX COVERS 





Harris Presses ea for folding 


THEY ARE JUST AS GOOD FOR ENVELOPES, CARDS, TAGS AND 
THREAD-BOX COVERS AS FOR FOLDING BOXES 


And with the Auxiliary Hand Feed you can use it for almost 
anything and feed sheets faster than in any other way known. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS. ADDRESS 


If you have 
not seen 
samples 


of close-register 
color work done on 
The Harris, we 
should be glad to 
| send you some. 
| We have presses 
working day in 
and day out on 
such work... . 
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OUR AUTO- 
MATIC BAG 
| PRESSES 


are world-beaters. 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


NILES, OHIO, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 
Havemeyer Bldg., 26 Cortlandt St. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


7 Exchange Place, Room 55. 
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a ee ] ..It Needs Only the USERS to Speak for it.. | CORES seth ; 
| aterm | of other 
[The Only | a ere | Endorsements 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, July 1, 1898. 
iP I equally strong. 
ractica 


We feel highly elated over our new Duplex press. Have 
speeded it to over 6,000. Confident it will carry a speed, 
without breaking web, of easily 7,000. | See Catalogue... 
AND | W. M. MILLER, Manager. TIMES-RECORDER CO. | 
"SUCCESSFUL | NINE MONTHS LATER. | FOURTEEN of these 
|| ZANESVILLE, OH10, March 27, 1899. | large Perfecting 
| Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich.: 
_ FLAT-BED Gentlemen,—After ten months’ use of the Duplex ‘‘Angle- | Presses were sold by 
Bar,’’ we feel constrained to write you a few words of added | 


PERFECTING | praise for this most remarkable machine. It has never been | US during the first 











of a moment’s care, and always fills our highest expectations. H 
NEWSPAPER | No daily paper of any tre: doom outside of the niatpopelitan three months of this 
|| cities, can afford to do without the Duplex. | year. This is the 
| Respectfully, | . 
PRESS IN THE | W. M. MILcer, Manager. TIMES-RECORDER CO. | sort of proof that is 
WORLD &S SX A LETTER OF INQUIRY ANSWERED. | decisive. | 
{| eee ee | Mr. J. E. Burke, Anderson, Ind.: DECATUR, ILL., Oct. 6, 1898. 


| Dear Sir,—We have your inquiry of the 4th inst., and beg 
| to inform you that you have been misinformed. Not only are 
| we not thinking of displacing our Duplex press with a stereo- 





|| type press, but on the contrary we were never better satisfied * 
t) || with it than at present. If we had a stereotype press, we AA 
‘= || would most assuredly be figuring on getting it out and ad 
|| substituting a Duplex. Yours very truly, 
J. P. DRENNAN, Manager. REVIEW PUBLISHING CO. 


(Mr. Burke is now happy in the possession of a *‘ Duplex,” and a second 
| 1] one has just been installed in Anderson.) 


| J-_-_ ____— sees — : 
| THE DUPLEX IN NOVA SCOTIA. | 
| SIX THOUSAND | Havirax, N. S., March 22, 1899. U ex 
| four six seven or Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich.: 
. 4 Gentlemen,—We are in receipt of your esteemed favor 


| oe | | 9 
: | eight page papers | authorizing a seitlement to be made with your Mr. W—— for the ' 
7 || | press. The work is about through here, and before he leaves, | rin in 


| per hour without the | tomorrow, we will hand him a draft, payable to your order, 





in full settlement of your claim against us for the balance | 


| 
expense and | due on the Duplex printing press, which is just installed. | 
| annoyance and delay || We take this opportunity of stating that the press has been ress 0. | 
|| erected and has been operated very successfully. We have | 

| of seid os | every confidence that the press will give us entire satisfaction. | BATTLE CREEK, MICH. | 
= 


a 


Yours obediently, 
THE MORNING HERALD PRINTING & PUB. CO, —————— 
Wo. Dennis, Managing Director. 
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THIS INK SETS RAPIDLY WHEN PRINTED AND DOES NOT OFFSET 








The Price is 15¢c per pound net 





In 10 or 1000 pound lots 
NO DISCOUNT, 15¢c NET 

















E have advertised our 40-cent cut in the “Inland Printer,” 
and for the information of those who want something 
cheap and at the same time VERY GOOD, we show 
in this issue a page printed with our 15-cent Book. 

This Ink is dense, close, black and clean. It does not skin or dry 

on the form or rollers, yet dries rapidly when printed. It is a new 

Ink just on the market and we highly recommend it for Catalogue 

or Magazine work we we ee ct ee UE eH UE cH HE HE HH eH 


B- {5 Okie Company 


KENTON PLACE 









HIGH-GRADE 


PRINTING INKS Philadelphia, Pa, W S.A 


LITHOGRAPHIC 
AND TYPOGRAPHIC 
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SEYBOLD SIGNATURE PRESS. 
SEYBOLD’S PATENT, MARCH 22, 1892. SEYBOLD'S PATENT, FEB. 13, 1894. 


























SEYBOLD STANDING a Ripe ; i a ie aa SEYBOLD ROUND-CORNER 
PRESS. AE ote i’ Boe 2 CUTTER. 
SEYBOLD PAT., NOV. 14, 1893. < 13] <a m~ : “res SEYBOLD PAT., MARCH 31,1896. 


SEYBOLD TABLE SHEARS. 
PATENT PENDING. 





OLD MACHINE c 
seEYB Omp 
THE Main Office and Factory: AN Vy 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S.A. 


8 and 10 Reade Street, New York. 347 and 349 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
MAKERS OF 
Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, 
Paper=-Box Makers, ete. 
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SCOTT INK-DISTRIBUTION 


is the finishing touch to the perfection of Scott Two-Revolution Presses. 
From a large roller in the fountain, which cuts the ink very thin by an 
unusually long turn, the ink is carried by the ductor roller to a pile of dis- 
tributers, which convey the ink to the table in a condition ready for the 
finest printing. No chance for uneven distribution to reach the table—no 
obsolete angle rollers—form rollers and distributers are interchangeable, 
which lessens the bills for rollers. 

Other features which help to make Scott ink-distribution perfect are 
described in our printed matter, which you may have for the asking, and 
which all progressive printers should read. 


~ nen AST 





DORSEY PRINTING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS, state: 


‘The ease and simplicity with which our three machines can be operated speaks 
volumes. In fact, we consider them the acme of perfection. 

‘“ The distributing device surpasses everything we have ever seen on a press. We 
in deem it unnecessary to refer to the perfect register, the rigidity of impression and the 
| smoothness with which these presses run. We are more than pleased with the output. 
a To anyone requiring good presses we recommend the ‘ Scott.’ ”’ 


Send to nearest office for prices and further 
information about our machines. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building. V y A LTER S C OTT & C 0. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building. 
BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building. Cable Address, PLAINFIELD, N.J., U.S. A. 


CINCINNATI OFFICE, Neave'Building. WALTSCOTT, New York. 
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For information and prices regard- 


oo. | ANZ ENGRAVING CO. 
Department 7, Ue 195-207 Canal St., CHICAGO. 
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ALUMINUM 


ROTARY : 
LITHOGRAPHIC === ™ 
PRINTING 

PRESS 


(18908 Model) 
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An entirely new feature in Rotary Printing, the grippers closing gently on 
the sheet, which gives a perfect register without 
reducing the production. 


SPEED, 1,500 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 


HARRIS & JONES, 


gents for the Pacific Coast: 
: “on pete MFG. CO., 215 Spear St., San Francisco, Cal. 102 WESTFIELD STR EET, 
Agents for France, Germany and England: PROVI D ENC E, R. ] , 


LEMERCIER & CO., 44, 46 and 48 Rue Vercingetorix, Paris, France. 


Send for Catalogue giving cuts and full description of press. 
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CE Tric( aly Encgravinc 


| VASHINGTON FFALO 


See half-tone illustration, page 202. 
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The Acme 
Metal Extension 
Furniture 


Saves time, trouble and money. 
It is adjustable according to picas, 
extending from two and one- 
quarter to four inches. When 
locked up it is perfectly secure. 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES. 


Co FURNITURE is made of malleable iron and will stand the strain of lock-up with 




















no danger of breaking. It is carefully machined, and therefore does not wobble, and 

there is no danger of “pi.” One set of this furniture will take the place of a whole box 
of the other. There is practically no wear out to it. A trial only is necessary to prove its value. 
Price, $4.00 per dozen, packed in sets of four. Send for circular. 





MANUFAGTURED BY THE 


AGMBE STAPLE GO. uimita, 


N. W. Gor. 12th and Buttonwood Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
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PN eecrrorvoers| 
a STEREDTYPERS| 


// Rralftone & 8 
& Line Engravings 
for all Artistic & 
Mercantile s¢ * 
%Purposes.% 
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CHALLENGE 
MACHINERY 
UP-TO-DATE 











DIMES 98 DOLLARS 


Which Shall it Be? 


DIMES if you continue to buy and use old 
style out-of-date presses. 


DOLLARS if you buy and use the modern 
up-to-date Challenge-Gordons. 


Recent Patents and Improvements mean something for the printer. 
Properly balanced means larger output and greater profits. 
Correct construction means finest distribution, perfect reg- 
ister and durability. 

Gem Booklet illustrates these features—you should know about 


them. Send for one. 
Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE— 
MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. 








FOR SALE BY 
DEALERS ONLY. 























OLD HAMPDEN BOND 
OE ASOT AV OC COC OOF] 


Carried in stock in Pink, 
Blue, 
Buff, 


THE BEST COLORED Lavender, 
NO. 2 BOND IN THE Swi: 
MARKET. Sloss Green, 


Cream, 
White Wove. 

















17 x 22 — 16 lbs. 
17 x 28 — 20 lbs. 
Ig x 24 —— 20 lbs. 
19 x 30 — 24 lbs. 


PARSONS PAPER CO., //olyoke, Mass. 
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be new body=letter used in this 

issue of The Inland Printer 

was furnished by the Inland 

Type Foundry. & Wt is our 

Old Style Wo. 11, the band= 

somest modern Old Style yet 
produced. & In addition to its beauty of 
face, it is 20 per cent more durable than 
any other Type made. & Of course, like all 
our products, it is cast on the Standard 
Line System, and any of our Fob Faces 
can be set with it so that they will line 
accurately. ~& Chink of the advantage of 
being able to accentuate a word by sete= 
ting it in heavier Type, and of using the 
same Leaders with this Cype which you 
use with your Law Italic or other Fob 
Faces. & It is fitted in width to multi= 
ples of One=Dbalf=Point and is, therefore, 
even easier in justification than any other 
gso=called Self=spacing Type. & Compare 
this face with numerous attempts in this 
direction, and you will see that nothing 
in design bas been sacrificed to obtain 
this long=desired advantage. # These are 
but a few of the many reasons why you 
should buy the only right kind of Type. 
Let us tell you about some of the others. 


Inland Cype Foundry 


fos. 217=219 Pine Street, Saint Louis 
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TINTED — 
ENAMELED BOOK 


ALL SHADES. 





Primrose, Golden ‘Rod, Pearl, Azure, 
Coral, Rose, Straw, Buff, 
Green, Flesh, Ciolet, Opaline. 









Size of Building, ea = : 14 Capacity, 
280 by 500 Feet. ; i —— 2,000 Reams Daily. 








Che Champion Coated Paper Company, 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


Manufacture a complete line of Coated Papers, etc. 


«lL NCLUDING.... 


ENAMELED BOOK, LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
COATED MANILA, LABEL PAPER, 
CARDBOARD, SOAP WRAPPERS, Etc. 





Stock carried by Paper Dealers throughout the United States. 2 





WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS. 
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FOUR IMPORTANT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 
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Box GIRDER frame conceded the strongest form in which metal can be placed to withstand strain. Top 
and bottom girths and legs have ample metal for years of hardest usage. Forged-steel rods, malleable-iron 
connections, very heavy KNIFE BAR and ribbed table proportioned to legs and girths. A machine being no 
stronger than its weakest point, these Cutters have EMERGENCY METAL in every piece. 

Weighs from 75 Ibs. to 125 Ibs. more than any other cutter on the market. Net weight—23-inch, 850 lbs.; 
26-inch, 900 lbs.; 30-inch, 1,475 lbs. 
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Large Table 
°° Surface “” 


The table is planed to a perfect 
surface, graduated lengthwise back 
of the knife and both ways forward 
by lines one-half inch apart; fitted 
with BRASS RULE full length of | 
table, and having side gauge front 
and back, with a divided back 
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Built from new designs by scien- 
tific methods. 

Knife Bar and Gauges scraped 
to absolute accuracy, leaving no 
play for knife and avoiding sheets 
creeping under gauge. Top and 
bottom sheets cut alike. 

Finished a beautiful dark blue, 





gauge extending almost the width i with gold stripe, making the most 
of table, with capacity for paper as artistic as well as serviceable ma- 
wide as the cutter. Zable Surface ne ene chine offered the trade. 

ample. Every Cutter completely boxed. 
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THE KNIFE Bar is perfectly counterbalanced and the lever is hung low and compounded, thus greatly 
reducing the amount of power necessary to operate the machine. AcTION, Quick. RESULT, Absolute Accuracy. 

The Operating Screws are very coarse, permitting quick adjustment of gauge and clamp. The clamp 
is broad and heavy, and the nut is tapped in solid metal. The wide frame and heavy bar make deflection 
of knife impossible. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Chandler & Price Company, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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WE USE A 
SPECIAL METHOD 
OF VIGNETTING HALF 
TONE ENGRAVINGS, AND ALL ‘3 
SUCH CUTS ARE MADE READY } 
ON THE BLOCKS IN A MANNER 
THAT INSURES ABSOLUTELY 
PERFECT PRINTING -% .& OUR 
METHOD SAVES THE PRESS- 
MAN ABOUT 50 PER CENT 
OF HIS TIME IN MAKING 
THE FORM READY 
Lu 


Wer sae 


a ' Bd 
HALF TONE ENGRAVERS 
/A\) (Om ol ROI Toi CS 
DESICNERS 
ELECTROT YRERS 


ST. LOUIS,USA. 

















3/6/99. 
Messrs. Jos. Wetter & Co., 
615 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 
Gentlemen: 
Please enter our order for fifty (50) six-wheel, style 
"K" Wetter Numbering Machines at the price quoted us some time ago, 
and deliver as soon as possible. 

It may interest you to know that these fifty (50) machines 
are to take the place of fifty (50) ----- Typographic Machines, 
New Model "M", which We purchased not long ago. The ----- 
Machines have failed to do our work and we have been compelled to 
abandon their use. How much can you allow us for them, as they 
are Of no use to us on account of their unreliability and easy 
breakage? 

We have now over a hundred of your Wetter Machines in use 
and they have not cost us,one cent for repairs in four years. 


Wishing you the success which you surely deserve, we are, 





Yours truly, 


TIMES PRINTING HOUSE, 


Dictated. Per .. & . 





HE above reproduction of a letter received by us is merely 
T published as further proof of the fact that there never 

has been, and we doubt very much that there ever will 
be, a typographic numbering machine that can in any way 
come up to the ‘‘ WETTER.’’ We have many more letters 
expressing the same sentiment. Our reason for selecting this 
particular letter for publication is because of the fact that the 
Times Printing House has had experiences with the various 
numbering machines covering a period of twelve years, and 
are now using Wetter Machines exclusively. 


The Wetter Typographic Machines always get to the front 
sooner or later and stay there, notwithstanding the fact that 
once in a while a printer is talked into buying and trying 
some of the experimental devices which occasionally crop up, 
but as suddenly disappear because of shortcomings which 
render them next to worthless to a busy printer. Write for 
any facts you may require on the subject of typographic 
numbering machines. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 
515 to 521 Kent Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

















144 Madison St. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, ““catcaco. 





PATENT ALL-BRASS GALLEY. 
Strong, durable, light and neat. 
SELF-INKING FULL-PAGE NEWSPAPER 


PROOF PRESS; also, AUTOMATIC POWER = improvep STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 


) e finest illustrate ¢ 
WEB PROOF PRESSES. For the finest illustrated work 


(Made with Front Delivery when desired.) 


WE SUPPLY PRINTING PRESSES 


to meet almost every conceivable requirement, including 


Rotary Perfecting Machines 


printing from Stereotype or Electrotype plates, in one or more 
colors, for Newspapers, Periodicals, Magazines, Books and 





Pamphlets; also 


STOP-CYLINDER, TWO-REVOLUTION, FLAT-BED PERFECTING, 
LITHOGRAPHIC,ALUMINUM,ZINCOGRAPHIC,TIN-PRINTING 
AND OTHER FLAT-BED MACHINES; ano PRINTERS’, LITH- 
OGRAPHERS', ELECTROTYPERS', AND STEREOTYPERS' 
MATERIALS IN GREAT VARIETY. LINOTYPE GAS FURNACE. 
COMBINED SAW TABLE AND TRIMMER 


(showing Electric Motor attached). THE LATEST AND BEST AT MODERATE PRICES, ee 


Improved WASHINGTON HAND PRESS 
Extra heavy pattern. Unequaled for 
proving half-tone and other plates 


LINOTYPE SAW TABLE 


The cheapest and best made 


QUADRUPLE NEWSPAPER PERFECTING PRESS. 
Capacity per hour —48,000 4, 6 or 8 page papers; 24,000 10, 12, 14 or 16 page papers 
12,000 20 or 24 page papers. All delivered folded and counted 


For efficiency and perfection of construction our 
machinery will bear the closest inspection. Taking these 
qualities into consideration, it will be found cheaper than 
any other. 
R. HOE & CO., 504-520 Grand St., New York. 
FLAT CASTING MOLD. Also Mansfield Street, Borough Road, London, S. E., England. 
ee ee 192 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
258 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
THE OLDEST, LARGEST AND LEADING MANUFACTORY JOB STEREOTYPING OUTFIT. 


IN THE WORLD OF PRINTING, STEREOTYPING 
AND ELECTROTYPING MACHINERY. 


For plates 9x12 inches and smaller 


' 
i 
a, i \- eee 3 
NEW PATENTED INDEPENDENT  —— Te 
STEAM GENERATOR. 
For supplying steam to Stereotype Matrix Drying IMPROVED TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS. IMPROVED MATRIX ROLLING MACHINE 
Tables, using gas or gasoline for fuel. A favorite for periodical and rapid book work. A great time-saver, 
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IS to 25 Cts. Saved on Every 1,000 Ems. 


HOW MANY THOUSAND DO YOU SET ? 











BY USING THE 


Linotype 


A SAVING OF 
AT LEAST 

15 CENTS PER THOUSAND EMS 
IS REALIZED. 


TERTRRRRRRRRRRERRRR 




















Tie scale of prices for Linotype operators adopted 
by the various Typographical Unions throughout 


the United States ranges from 7 cents to 14 cents per 
1,000 ems for corrected matter on the galley. 


WHAT ARE YOU PAYING?’ 


FOR PARTICULARS, WRITE TO 





P. T. DODGE, President. 


OVER 7,000 IN DAILY USE. 


w) 


| 





~S 


\ 


+ ESTIMATE WHAT THIS SAVING WOULD MEAN ON YOUR YEARLY OUTPUT. fo 


Vite LINOTYPE COMPANY, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY 


eooee 


No Worn Type. 


No Outlay for 
Sorts. 


Faces Always 
New. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Everybody Satisfied 








ate Dealer says he makes a friend every time he 


sells one. 


We say it is the best press ever sold for the money. 
The Customer who has bought one says a lot of 

things, all in favor of the machine. 
Insist on seeing this press before placing 


0/> your order. 


You can see in a minute 


that we do not claim enough. 


Wry, 
" 
¥ 


Guaranteed to 


Print a 
Solid Form. 


Simple in Construction. 
Very Light Running. 
Very Strongly Built. 
Shafts Steel. 

Drawbars Steel. 
Machine-Cut Gearing. 
No Cams. 


Impression 
Throw-Off. 


Depressible 
Grippers. 





We build 
The Jones Gordon. 











Sold by all Dealers. 





VERY LOW PRICE. 


Do not think because we sell this at a low price that it is 
cheaply constructed. We can build it economically 
because of its simplicity. 


NOTICE THESE REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


7x 10 inside of chase, two rollers, 
Sxi2. <* three 

x13: — - 4 eee eee 
10x15 “ > a 7 120.00 
Steam fixtures, $9.00; long fountain, $16.00. 


$ 75.00 | Subject to a discount 
at for cash. 


ae 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR. 


Two wrenches, two chases, ink rollers, cast 
brayer, or instead of cast rollers and brayer we 
send a mold and two sets roller stocks with each 
press. 

—-e -— ° ———» 
= 


og 


I Am Printing a 4-Column 
Paper on My 10 x15. 
C. O. GRIMM, 
Grover Hill, Ohio. 

It Prints a Full Form. 
W. H. RODELL, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

It Is Perfection Itself. 

G. F. Morris, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

It Gives Entire Satisfac- 

tion. 

Wo. J. KLINE, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

It Fills the Bill. 

W. H. SEELEY, 
3inghamton, N. Y. 
As Well as an Embossing 
Press. 
HARRY L. EVEREST, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 

It Is a Dandy. 

ASHLEY PRINTING Co. 
Ashley, Ohio. 

Works to Perfection. 
Drury Bros., Grand 
Encampment, Wyo. 

Meets Every Require- 

ment. 
Moore BrRoOs., 
College Corners, Ohio. 

Not Found a Better Press. 
J. L. STURTEVANT, 
Albany, N. Y. 

It Is a Whirlwind. 

Wo. McDona_Lp, 
Byron, Mich. 

Presses Are Satisfactory. 
CLARENCE DuPvuy, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

What More Can a Man 

Ask ? 


C. O. GRIMM, 
Grover Hill, Ohio. 
Some Severe Tests. 
CUNNINGHAM PRINT- 
ING Co., 
Middleburg, Ky. 
Form Fills the Chase. 
FULLER PUBLISHING 
Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
No Peer in the Market. 
Roy L. ALGER, 
Petoskey, Mich. 
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li 


The Ideal Cutter. 








Manufactured by 


THE JOHN M. JONES CO., Palmyra, N. Y. 


New York OFfFIcEe, 78 Warren St.— HENRY C. ISAACS. 
San FRANCISCO OFFICE, 215 Spear St— HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. 
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Telephone, 2972 Cortlandt. 


Gibbs-Brower = “sa” 


ompbany 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


American and European Machinery, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





AND ALL 


Multi-Color Rotary Press. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES | 
| 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES..... 


Kidder Press Co. 


Rotary Web Perfecting Press for Variable | 
Bed and Platen Self-Feeding Presses. Sizes of Sheets. 


Rotary Wrapping Paper Printing Presses. Routing, Trimming and Stereotyping 

Sheet-Cutting Machine. + Machinery. 

Paper Mill Slitter and Rewinder. Ticket Printing and Numbering Machines. 

Lithographic Stone Planer. Paper Box Machinery. 

Toilet Paper Machinery. Tag Machinery. 

Western Mileage Ticket Presses. Hook and Eye Card Presses. 

Printing and Bronzing Machines. Paper Bag Machinery. 

Cloth Bag Machinery. Soap Wrapper Presses. _—. 2 

Presses for Street Railway, Ferry and Pony Cylinder Press. Per 
Transportation Companies’ Tickets. Special Machinery of all kinds invented 

Rotary Printing and Rewinding Machines. and built to order. : Stee ll 


























SOLE AGENTS FOR EASTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES 
AND ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES EXCEPT CANADA ..... 


THE LEIGER 


Automatic Feeder. 


Feeds any kind of paper to perfect register. 
Speed limited only by speed of press. 
Perfect accuracy of operation guaranteed. 


Manufactured by D. H. CHAMPLIN & CO., Chicago, Ill. 





Present users to whom we refer by permission : { os MMcNa, om Co., Chicago, Ill. 
? - 
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THE ALUMINUM PLATE & PRESS CoO. 


—= | Globe Rotary 


Se. 6 | Sees Printin 
conn | ROE Dress 




























i FOR SURFACE PRINTING FROM ALUMINUM PLATES. 


ENTIRE MACHINE 
BY SET OF LEVERS 





ON FEEDER 
PLATFORM. 





SUPERIOR | a i 




















TO ALL i 
OTHERS a § HESE presses are being operated in New York by J. Ottmann ‘ 
¢ Litho. Company, Sackett & Wilhelms Litho. and Printing 
_ Company, Gray Litho. Company, Brett Litho. Company, 
Trautmann, Baily & Blampey; by Goes Litho. Company and ‘ 
WE CONTROL ALL Carqueville Litho. Company, Chicago; Forbes Litho. Manufacturing 
PATENTS FOR Company, Boston; Calvert Litho. Company, Detroit, Mich.; Buxton & 
SURFACE PRINTING Skinner Stationery Company, St. Louis; Globe Sign Company, Akron, 
FROM ALUMINUM. Ohio ; Milwaukee Litho. & Engraving Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Canada , 
Engraving & Printing Company, Montreal, Canada, and the Howell Litho. { 
Te Company, Hamilton, Ontario, and many others. q 
ALL PRESSES USING MANUFACTURED BY 
ALUMINUM ‘ , 
ARE SUBJECT TO The Aluminum Plate & Press Co. 
LICENSES GRANTED a 
FROM US. 87 NASSAU STREET, 
Works: Plainfield, N. J. NEW YORK CITY. 








fe SOS comme ame 
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Largest range of any machine ever made. 





MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PA. 
Agents: 
New York.—Weld & Sturtevant, 44 Duane Street. 
London.— M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, Phoenix Place, Mt. Pleasant, W. C. 











THE BEST AND MOST LASTING 


Printers Rollers 


wanoracemte COHICAGO 
ROLLER CO. éicsss** 


Wi have the latest and most improved machinery, and guarantee our rollers to be perfectly straight, round 





and smooth. We use the very best materials and our help is most experienced. 
The best printers in this and many other cities are using our goods, both in the manufactured roller and 
the composition in bulk. 


For any information not contained in this advertisement, address our factory office. 


Our Tablet Composition ~ CHICAGO ROLLER CO. 


is the best on the market—we can refer you to i 
many prominent printers who will verify this | 84 Market Street, Chicago. 
statement. A trial will convince you of this fact. 











THE CRAWLEY 


@ MiB Power Rounding and 
Backing Machine. 




















This machine rounds and backs books by one continuous 
action in a very uniform manner, and at a speed that is pro- 
ductive of great economy over the old way of doing such 
work. Economy of room in the bindery is also attained, as 
the machine occupies but half the space of the ordinary appli- 
ances for rounding and backing books. It is built with the 
utmost care, and constructed so as to avoid breakage by the 
obstruction of a misplaced book or other object while in opera- 
tion. The power required is about one-half horse-power. 
Over 125 of these machines are now in daily use, and are 
giving universal satisfaction. 


~~ 


WE BUILD THREE SIZES OF THIS MACHINE: 


> : cor : ” 3 inches to 10% inches wide. Two Speeds— 
First Size, called ‘‘The Small y : a ; 
aris : bale = 2% «OS Tae high or long. Fast, 14 books per minute. 

(built to order), will take books: we «6 TY thick, Slow, 9“ “6 
: . “ ” 3% inches io 10% inches wide. Two Speeds— 
SECOND Size, called bic poet a | oe “123% ‘* high or long. Fast, 10 to 11 books per minute. 

a ym * “2% 68 «+ thick: Slow, 7 of as 
mm ~ “ 7) 3% inches to 11% inches wide. Two Speeds— 
THIRD Size, called oo... Ze % see |7 xe high or long. Fast, 9 books per minute. 
se me Se SORE SS CAC, Slow, 6 ‘‘ 


Cost of repairs per year very small. Time required to change setting, from two to five minutes. 


This machine will round without backing, or will back without rounding, giving a perfect flat-backed 
book, far superior to handwork. Size of joint and depth of rounding in easy control of the operator. 
No waste or spoiled books. Price, $3,200. Terms to suit the purchaser. Address 


No Agents. E. CRAWLEY, SR., & CO., Newport, ky., U.S.A. 


9999000900000 0090009090 OO OOOO OOOO OOOH OOOH OOOOH OH OOO OOOOH OOOH OO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO 
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IN PRACTICE, the Lining-Beveler has proved itself a machine of exceptional 
value. It makes a clean, sharp line around the edges of half-tone plates, doing 
this at the same time the plate is beveled, thus saving time and expense. Lines 
can be made in solid metal or thrown up out of the tint, as may be necessary. 


LONDON AGENT— P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, E. C. JOH N ROYLE & SONS, 


MONTREAL AGENT—C. J. ROBERTSON, 588 Craig Street. PATERSON. N. J 
’ oJ. 


2999999999 99900000 0000000000 2000900009090 0000000000009 9000 
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The Smaller Dailies o } rine tom sooo00 t 


The Larger Weeklies | °° em 2 r= 


“= SIMPLEX 
One -Man Especially 
Type Setter o— 
HE! AE! AS! AS! AS! KS! AHS! AS 


BECAUSE—It will save half the cost of composition. 


BECAUSE— It is so simple that any ordinary compositor can successfully 
and profitably operate it. 


BECAUSE—It easily furnishes over 3,000 ems per hour with one operator, 
and that operator need not be an expert machinist or have the assist- 
ance of one. 


BECAUSE — Its proofs are corrected from a case, without stopping machine 
for that purpose. 


BECAUSE— It uses foundry type and insures perfect typographical results. 


BECAUSE— It is sold at a price which brings it within the profitable reach 
of the great majority of publishers. 








For illustrated catalogue and full particulars, address 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY, 


188 Monroe Street, 150 Nassau Street, 


Chicago. ae Oe ae New York. 
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THE LEIGER 


ae Daper- Feeding 
AS Machine ee 





ADAPTED TO PRINTING PRESSES AND FOLDING 
MACHINES. 





The Only Satisfactory Feeder. 
Absolute Register. 

Increased Output. 

Reduction of Cost. 

Is Never Tired. 

Loses No Time. 

Adjustments Quickly Made. 
Feeds French Folio or Cardboard. 











SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


Sole Owners and Manuiacturers, PJ) FT, CHAMPLIN & CO. 


EASTERN AGENTS, 277-279 Dearborn Street, 


GIBBS-BROWER C0O., 
150 Nassau St., New York City. CH ICAGO, ILL. 











Et eke 
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Speed, Half-tone and Embossing 
are the points which make the 


Perfected Prouty Job Presses so popular. 


Perfect Ink distribution. Noiseless, strong and simple of construc- 
tion. Not a Cam on the Press. Presses running in every civilized 
country. Send for catalogue and prices. Manufactured only by 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 
{00 High Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
GUARANTEE — Satisfaction. 
INVITE — Investigation. 
CHALLENGE — Competition. 


We | 
Guarantee 


The finest delivery, 












The fastest two-revolution of its 
size, and 


A thoroughly first-class press in i 5 ie 5‘ ae ge 
every way. 


?  BABGOGK PRINTING PRESS MFG. GO, now Lonon, com. 


C. A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 8 Park Row. ‘relma Aicass 
@® } a OPTIMUS Two-Revolution, STANDARD Drum Gylinder, 

“by JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain, DISPATGH Single-Revolution, REGULAR, GOUNTRY 
peeled gual Sq., Fleet St., E. C., and other Guylinder Presses. 


FOR SALE BY 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


: GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 
oe St. icago, Ill. , Vs 
6 183 to 187 Monroe St., Chicago, ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 





PARNow work - | HG HARMONIZER” 


q iT is 5x 7% inches in size, contains 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average of 8 pages each 
of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and 

the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of stock used. In addition 

to the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each 
combination is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that 
there is today a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. The demand has 
been steadily growing for many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every purpose 
for which white stock is used. In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or less FOR SALE BY 
trouble in selecting an ink that will produce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of 
valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will produce a good THE INLAND Pp INTE Co 
effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to turn out a Ri R ° 
satisfactory job. ‘*The Harmonizer” will overcome this. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 


It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how iw 
great his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed — OR 
with 12 original and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front part of the book, printed on white 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
plate paper, with all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the printer will — 
never be at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored Price, $3.50 per Copy, express paid. 
stock he may select. 
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niversal 
Wire Stitching 
Machines. 

























THE SIMPLEST 
AND 

MOST PERFECT 
MADE. 


All working parts are 
made of best quality steel, 
hardened and carefully 
tempered. 

Workmanship and ma- 
terial guaranteed. 


THOUSANDS 

IN USE 

BY BEST HOUSES 
IN THIS COUNTRY 
AND ABROAD. 


The Universal Wire Stitching Machines 
are built in five sizes, adapted 
to all requirements. 
77 CAPACITY =v 


No. 1 (Double Head) one sheet to 7-8 inch. 


2 “o « 78 « 
3 4“ 
4 “  « thg 
5 ‘ 3.8 


No. 4 UNIVERSAL uses Flat and Round Wire, has Flat and Saddle Tables. Capacity, I sheet to 1% inches. 


E.C. FULLER & CO. 


28 Reade Street, 


Chicago Office, 
NEW YORK. 


279 Dearborn Street. 
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Sy) LOWLY, BUT SURELY, THE GOW 


/,, = Built with either FLY 
/ Zw | Delivery, as in engraving 
AG ‘ye | shown, or with 





IS ATTAINING TO THE = 
GREATEST POPULARITY HOS OOXD 
AMONG USERS OF TWO- 

REVOLUTION PRESSES 








vi Le . 


Tv 





ITS SMOOTHNESS OF RUNNING AT HIGH SPEEDS IS DERIVED 
FROM THE NEW CRANK BED MOVEMENT. 








AFTER FOUR YEARS OF USE 
in all parts of the country, recognition of its greater durability and 
simplicity over all other fast-running bed-motions, is becoming 
general. Let us tell you about it. 








THE WHITLOCK MACHINE CoO. 
OF DERBY, CONN. 


BOSTON, R NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
10 Mason Building. 132 Times Building. 706 Fisher Building. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS —T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 46 Farrington Street, LONDON, ENGLAND. 








THE INLAND 





PRINTER. 








GOLDING 


A Press 





that will meet 
every require- 
ment in speed, 
strength, ink 
supply, dis- 
tribution, and 
convenience in 
making ready. 











JOBBER 


New model 
with 
direct connected 
motor 









os 
be ad 








HE MOTOR is hinged 

to the press frame, and 

a small pulley on its 
shaft drives the balance wheel 
of the press by friction. By 
depressing the lower pedal the 
driving pulley may be disen- 
gaged, and a quick-stop brake 
automatically applied. The 
press starts quickly upon appli- 
cation of power by means of 
the upper pedal. »& 2 It runs 
smoothly and is under perfect 
control, 2% JF 2 we Wt Ut Ut 


BSSoSsgasas 


Separate fully illus- 
trated catalogues of 
Golding Jobbers, of 
Pearl Presses, of Gold- 
ing and Pearl Paper 
Cutters, or complete 
Machinery, Tool and 
Furniture catalogue, 
mailed free to printers 
on application. 











Golding & Co. 


177-199 Fort-Hill Sq., . BOSTON 
28 Elm Street, . “. NEW YORK 
1004 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 
78-80 W. Jackson St., . CHICAGO 
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3 Roller Moulds... ; 

a e 

e sf > € 

: Roller-Making Machinery : 

H eas" H 

e - e 

e € 

@ e 

e e 

* e 

4 SEND FOR 4 

ese : 

@ OR SMALL , @ 

$ OUTFITS. 4 , 

.° o/- é New York Depot: 32 East Tenth Street. 

° MOULDS ARE @ 

$ cuaranTeeD ° 

@ TOBE TRUE e : 

fe iJ White & C 
FROM FLAWS. 

ines ;} James me 0. 

. . 

e ; c e 

e GLUE DISSOLVER, eo 

e FOR DISSOLVING OLD COMPOSITION AND GLUE. & 

e PATENT APPLIED FOR. e 

H H CO } FR 

® 76 W. JACKSON STREET, ® 

: JAMES ROWE, ” “Giicaco, Us. A. é 

4 zee 4 

e e 

& Foreign correspondence concerning the latest Roller-Making @ 
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A N ij N. K The fact of the Ault & Wiborg 


Company's Printing Ink works 


OU. A ‘iA T ‘g4 being the largest, and their trade 


the most extensive in their line in 

F. ‘A C T . 4 America, is evidence of the HIGH 
QUALITY of their goods. 

MERIT in Ault & Wiborg Inks has made it possible for them 

to on and operate the largest Printing Inks Works in America. * 

The RELIABILITY of Ault & Wiborg and their products, is appre- 

ciated by the reliable printers of America, as is evidenced by the fact 

that the best printers habe used their inks for years. The best quality 








of inks only are used by the 
best printers, who recognize The Best Thks make 


the necessity of using the »* ‘ 
ahelial thsterthe the Best Printers 
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AMATEUR JOURNALISM. 


BY JOHN LIVINGSTON WRIGHT. 


HE National Amateur Press 
Association will hold its next 
annual convention in Chicago, 
on July 5,6 and 7. This in- 
stitution comprises one of the 
most unique, helpful and de- 
lightful preparatory “‘ Schools 
of Journalism ”’ in existence. 
The late Samuel J. Randall, 

of Pennsylvania, once attended an amateur conven- 
tion and spent some time in studying the juvenile 
writers and declared without any proviso that ““ Ama- 
teur journalism is the noblest work the American 
youth can engage in.”’ 

While managing editors often talk of and to 
‘tyros,’ as they are pleased to call them, and the 
beardless collegian who is doing his first reporting 
on a big metropolitan daily does work that profes- 
sionally and generally proves him an amateur, it is 
not known to the public, and to very few profes- 
sional newspaper men for that matter, that there is 
in this country, and England, Australia and France 
as well, an organized body of young people who 
edit, print, and write for amateur newspapers. Such 
is the fact, however, and the membership in the 
United States alone comprehends several hundred. 
No organization of experienced journalists is more 
carefully and enthusiastically conducted. All over 
the Union are scattered the amateur press clubs that, 
once a year, send their delegates to the “* National,”’ 
as it is familiarly called, and these emissaries depart 
for the convention with all the feeling of importance 
that might characterize members of the Privy Coun- 
cil or the Reichstag. 

No amateur journalist expects or exacts pay for 
his efforts, be they editorial, authorial or typograph- 
ical. Perhaps it is this very fact that tends to make 
a practical success of this fundamentally “play ”’ 





journalism. That it is a valuable elementary school 
for those who hope to be newspaper or literary work- 
ers will be attested by scores of individuals holding 
today important positions upon metropolitan dailies 
or managing flourishing country dailies, and who 
received their first training in the publishing of lit- 
tle six-by-nine schoolboy papers. Indeed, there 
have been men internationally known who set out 
at editing or writing for their chums’ publications. 
Benjamin Franklin, in 1723, at the age of seventeen, 
edited and printed the New England Courant, in 
Boston. Franklin is supposed to have been the first 
American amateur journalist. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
was an amateur editor. Thomas A. Edison’s exper- 
iment at printing and managing a tiny paper when a 
newsboy on a Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
train is well known. Daniel Webster had his appren- 
ticeship as an amateur author. Senator James Beck 
was an editor. William Howe Downes, the art critic, 
was another. E. A. Grozier, editor of the Boston 
Post, is a third. The editress of the Boston Home 
Journal is a fourth. Among New York publishers 
who were former members of the National Amateur 
Press Association are George H. Richmond and C. 
F. Zimmerman. Included in the ranks of Gotham 
newspaper men and writers are: Will M. Clemens, 
the magazinist; Joseph Dana Miller and Sam S. 
Stinson, of the Hera/d, and James J. O’Connell, of 
the Suz. In Washington is Frank Roe Bachelder, 
a Government official and a well-known contributor 
of magazine verse, notably to J/unsey’s. Among 
Detroit newspaper folk Will Antisdel is of favorable 
rank. The proprietor of the Buffalo 77mes, Nor- 
man E. Mack, is an old amateur. The proprietor 
of the Lowell (Mass.) Daly News, D. A. Sullivan, is 
another. In Chicago, William T. (“ Biff’?) Hall, 
for many years dramatic critic and one of the lead- 
ing members of the /vening Post staff, is a former 

















president of the National Amateur Press Association. 
Hall is now a police justice. He is president of the 
“Forty Club,’’ a social and bohemian organization 
of some local note. Herbert S. Stone, the publisher, 
was once an amateur. In Milwaukee are Fred F. 
Heath, of the Sexfzze/, and William S. Dunlop, dra- 
matic writer on the Avening Wisconsin. Henry Leg- 
ler, of Wisconsin; Howard Sanderson, of Massachu- 
setts; James M. Beck, late United States Senator, of 
Pennsylvania, are of those known politically who, 
as youth, zealously followed amateur journalism. 

In England, among former amateurs were Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the novelist, Canning, Gladstone, 
Charles Dickens and George Augustus Sala. 

Even theatricalism has received men from ama- 
teur journalism, two of the number being J. Austin 
Fynes, of New York, manager of Proctor’s interests, 
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Connecticut, which much resemble professional enter- 
prises. Indeed, D. A. Sullivan, of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, edited and printed, a few years ago, a 
paper which could scarcely have been distinguished 
in general merit from any standard weekly for young 
people in the country. These junior editors are 
savage critics and the careless youth is shamed into 
doing his best. The lad who has ambition finds this 
criticism the impetus which sends him ahead to pro- 
fessional journalism. It is in this respect that ama- 
teur journalism is so valuable. The embryo Greeley 
is thorned, not by his elders, but by his playmates 
or boy acquaintances over the country. A remark 
which, uttered by his father or teacher, would scarce 
be heeded, stings sorely when emanating from a 
chap about his own age. 
About 1868, the small hand 
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ROWLEY, DE KALB, ILLINOIS. 


From collection of H. W. Fay. 


and Alex Dingwall, of Chicago, who acts in like 
capacity for Jacob Litt. 

Some experienced newspaper men claim that of 
all the numerous “‘ Schools of Journalism,’’ amateur- 
dom comprehends the most practical. They point 
as a reason that while boys and girls are constantly 
becoming interested in amateur editing and writing, 
only those with natural taste for the amusement 
persevere. The discovery that the attainment of 
any creditable standing among the junior litterateurs 
demands much patience and labor swiftly drives out 
those who started from a whim and wished to indulge 
a fad. There are probably three hundred amateur 
papers now being published in various portions of 
the United States. Their size ranges from the 
‘Thumbnail,’? as amateurs call it, of, say two by 
four inches, to publications like Zhe /nvestigator, of 
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Novelty’ it was called, was perfected and offered 
for sale at a few dollars. This was the best that 
ever happened for amateur journalism. ‘‘ Recruits ’”’ 
sprang up by the score. In 1869, J. Blair, a son of 
Chtrles Scribner, the publisher, issued a “ call,’’ and 
at his home in New York, the “‘ National Amateur 
Press Association’’ was evolved. J. Blair Scribner 
was chosen president and William L. Terhune, now 
editor and proprietor of the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
of Boston, was made secretary. Since that time 
the association has held annual meetings in the sev- 
eral large cities, and that about to occur in Chicago 
will equal the preceding in point of enthusiasm. 

In England, it is estimated, there are some five 
thousand amateur journalists, many being members 
of the British Amateur Press Association, which, 
like its American cousin, holds stated convocations. 
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The first British amateur is supposed to have been 
Canning, once Prime Minister. Itis arather curious 
fact that one of the strangest magazines anywhere 
published is that gotten out by a youth living in 
Manchester, England. His name is Alfred H. 
Pearce, and the name of his publication is the 
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A FAMILY ROW. 


English Amateur. He creates his monthly literally 
after the fashion of the monks, writing it all out with 
apen. The /nglish Amateur contains usually about 
forty pages at each issue and there is just one copy 
at said issue. The magazine is carefully prepared 
as to literary contents, has numerous illustrations, 
poetry and jokes, besides the essays and short stories. 
Much of its material will bear comparison with pro- 
fessional periodicals and, in fact, matter from the 
English Amateur has often found its way into the 
professional sheets. Once written off, illustrations 
worked in, a tasteful cover, resplendent in several 
kinds of ink, the Anglish Amateur begins “ circulat- 
ing.’’ It is read and passed on, either by mail or 
hand, to the next inspection. Thus it keeps moving 
until frayed and worn and torn, having been read 
from first page to last by some three hundred admir- 
ing young people. American amateurs are always 
proud of their ability to devise novel amateur news- 
papers and projects, for ingenuity is supposed to be 
preéminently a trait of Yankeedom; but it is doubt- 
ful if any of them have surpassed this chap who hails 
from heavy, conservative Britain. 

France has a goodly array of amateurs. Their 
representative paper is the Pazxtheon, issued in Paris. 
A rallying cry among leading amateurs of America 
and Europe is ‘‘ Paris—1900.”’ It is proposed to 
have a grand gathering of young writers from the 
four corners of the earth at the French capital during 
the coming International Exposition. A Nova Sco- 
tian, J. H. Ives-Munro, claims the honor of having 
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originated this scheme, and it has been furthered 
with enthusiasm. Arrangements have already been 
made for the carrying at reduced rates of those wish- 
ing to attend this gathering. 

“Once an amateur always an amateur”’ is the 
slogan among the followers of this delightful pastime 
which is a practical school as well. 


Written for THE INLAND Painter. 
DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS.* 
NO. XX.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

Cr person or one animal cannot properly be 

said to do anything “ pell-mell,’’ although the 
adverb is often so used. “He rushed pell-mell down 
the stairs’’ is the sentence quoted by one writer as 
an instance of wrong use, with the assertion that it 
is as incorrect as it would be to say, “He rushed 
down the stairs mixed together.’’ No amount of 
usage can ever make “ pell-mell’’ mean anything 
that is suitable to one object, unless the object is 
collective, as a crowd or an army. 

The latest list of proscriptions of certain uses of 
words is from the office of a New York paper, and it 
is cited in the Writer for March, with the commenda- 
tion that the editor of the paper has done useful work 
in pointing out these common errors. Not one item 
is given in the list that had not already been included 
in many other lists, and many of the items are not 
commendable. One direction given is ‘‘ Don’t misuse 
It certainly is advisable 
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‘people’ for ‘ persons.’ 
to distinguish these two words, but in the bare form 
in which the direction is given it is misleading, for 
many persons have been thereby misled into objec- 
tion to the use of ‘“‘ people’’ where it is the better 
word. An example given by William Matthews, in 
“Words; Their Use and Abuse,” in which “‘ people ”’ 
is said to be misused, is this: “‘ Many people think 
so.’’ Many people do think this a right use of the 
word, and objection to it is not worth while, although 
‘““many persons”’ is very much better than “ many 
people.’’ Commonly, when the sense to be expressed 
is that of more than one, each considered as acting 
individually, ‘‘persons’’ is the better word; but 
when the sense is general—that is, without an 
“people”? is better; as, “‘ People [not 
The misleading alluded to 
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adjective 
persons] will think so. 
is in the direction of the expressions particularly, 
and properly, condemned in the Standard Dictionary 
as follows: “It would be quite out of place to say 
‘The pastor desires to meet 
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‘A crowd of persons,’ 


the young persons of the church,’ “The room was 


full of persons.’ ”’ 

Another instance of insufficient consideration in 
criticism is found in unqualified objection to say- 
ing that a person performs on a musical instrument. 
Such criticism is misleading, because in some cases 
it is correct to speak of performing instead of play- 
ing, though it is never incorrect to use the latter 


* Copyright, 1897, by F. Horace Teall. All rights reserved. 








verb. In the case of ordinary private production of 
music it is far better to say that one plays the 
piano, etc.; of performance before a public audience 
it is right to say that one performs on the piano, 
etc., and to call him a performer, though even in 
such a case “‘play’’ and “ player”’ are better. 

To permit is to give permission or formal assent, 
and to allow is to refrain from objection or give 
tacit assent. The verbs are so nearly alike in real 
sense that in some expressions insistence upon a 
choice might well be called pedantic and condemned 
as unnecessary hair-splitting. In dictionary defini- 
tions no distinction is made, since “permit” is 
defined as meaning to allow, and “‘allow’”’ as mean- 
ing to permit. A distinction is insisted upon by 
some critics, however, and even in the Standard 
Dictionary, in a note following a definition which 
plainly infers that there is no difference, we are told 
that “‘ we allow that which we do not attempt to hin- 
der; we permit that to which we give some express 
authorization.’’ The International Dictionary says: 
‘““To allow is more positive, denoting (at least origi- 
nally and etymologically) a decided assent, either 
directly or by implication. To permit is more nega- 
tive, and imports only acquiescence or an abstinence 
from prevention.’? Worcester’s Dictionary says: 
‘We allow what we know and tacitly assent to; we 
permit what we authorize by a formal consent.”’ 
Thus it is plain that the lexicographers directly con- 
tradict each other, and a person who wishes to pre- 
serve a distinction between “ permit”? and “ allow ”’ 
must decide the matter independently, or accept one 
of the lexicographers as better authority than others 
and adhere to the choice made by his exemplar. 

In examining published opinions as to inter- 
changeableness of the adverbs “‘ perpetually’ and 
“continually,’’ the writer was very much surprised 
when he found in one of our most recent books 
which pose as exponents of good English the asser- 
tion that, while confusion of the two words is 
‘““harped at by some critics, it may be regarded as 
legitimate.’’ If the fact that many good 
writers confuse the words gives sufficient ground 
for the assertion, it may stand as correct; but the 
Century Dictionary seems to be much more in line 
with sound principle in saying, under “incessant,” 
that “perpetual is continuous with the idea of last- 
ingness.’’ All the dictionaries give definitions of 
‘perpetual ’’ that warrant the use of the word where 
‘“continual’’ would better express the meaning, and 
so there is no lack-of authorization of it; but “* ever- 
lasting,’ ‘“‘incessant,’’ “‘unceasing,’’ “‘ ceaseless,” 
“unremitting,” “‘ unremitted,”’ “‘ uninterrupted,’’ and 
“continuous ’’ are much nearer in sense to the real 
meaning of “perpetual”? than “‘ continual’ is, and 
there is no room to doubt that it is far better not to 
use ‘‘ perpetual’’ when action subject to interruption 
or termination is spoken of. 

The purely legal and only proper relation to the 
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person conveyed in the word “personalty’”’ is not 
universally preserved, as it should be. What the 
word really means, and its only meaning, is per- 
sonal property, as that term is used in law; not 
wearing apparel, but movable goods or chattels, as 
distinguished from real property, which is land, 
including improvements. A hackneyed but still 
forcible example of a result of misuse of the word 
““personalty”’ is the story of an English lady, who 
intended to leave her clothing and jewels to a serv- 
ant, and in her will designated them personalty. 
Her true personalty included 410,000 in money, and 
this she had bequeathed legally to her servant. 
‘Perspicuity ’’ is often confused with “ perspicac- 
ity,’’ in proportion to the comparatively infrequent 
use of the words. A critic in noting this fact says 
that the two words are quite unlike in meaning, and 
they are, though the unlikeness is of the somewhat 
elusive quality that leads to confusion of “ ability ”’ 
and “capacity,” and of “energy”? and “ force.’’ 
One of them means clearness of expression, and 
the other means clearness or quickness of percep- 
tion. They come ultimately from the same Latin 
word in different lines of development. /erspicere, 
the Latin starting-point, means see through; from 
this were derived, in Latin, Aerspicuus, meaning 
transparent, clear, and from this come “ perspicu- 
ous’ and “ perspicuity,’’ preserving the etymological 
sense; and in the other line was ferspicax, seeing 
through, and from this we have “ perspicacious”’ 
and “ perspicacity,”’ also preserving the etymological 
sense. Perspicuity is a quality in expression that 
prevents misunderstanding, and perspicacity is a 
quality of mind or intellect that enables its pos- 
sessor to understand clearly and quickly. There is 
no excuse for misuse of either word, for those who 
have not the distinction clearly at command should 


not use either word. 
(To be continued.) 


AWARD IN THE GEORGE H. BENEDICT PRIZE 
CONTEST. 


HE editor of THE INLAND PRINTER having been chosen 
(i by Mr. Benedict to make the award or to appoint the 
judges who should make the award of the prizes in 
the contest for the best essays on the subject of the ‘‘ Fallacy 
of Fillers,’’ as announced in the February issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, finding it a matter of some difficulty to 
secure the time and attention of judges, has found that duty 
finally to devolve upon himself. There were in all forty- 
seven papers submitted, one of which, coming after the 
appointed time, March 15, was disqualified. Among so 
many excellent articles, to a large extent repeating the same 
arguments in so many varied ways, it has been extremely dif- 
ficult to decide, and award has been made chiefly on the 
ideas advanced, their sequence, the comprehension shown of 
the evil influences of the “‘ filler’’ practice, and the power of 
the essay to claim attention and to hold it to the conclusion. 
Upon these considerations, therefore, award was made of 
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On opening the sealed envelopes the following were found 
to be the names of the fortunate essayists : 

““Comma,’’ W. S. Morison, 75 Chandler street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

““B. B.,’’ George C. Hubbs, State Journal, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

‘* Wreath,’’ Paul Nathan, Lotus Press, New York City. 

““Quadlets,’’ F. A. Gehring, Rockville, Connecticut. 

Beginning with the present issue, THE INLAND PRINTER 
will publish the essays in the order named, and will take up 
the balance of the manuscripts as their merit and opportu- 
nity may warrant. The prize essays follow hereafter : 


“FILLERS” AND “LEADERS.” 
FIRST PRIZE—BY W. S. MORISON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Concessions to customers in any trade is at times the part 
of wisdom, and the printing trade is no exception to the 
rule. There is a growing and a dangerous tendency in the 
trade, however, to make concessions in price which are not 
warranted by legitimate competition. The fallacious idea is 
held by a large number of the members of the printing trade 
that if a customer can be secured by the inducement of a low 
price for a certain piece of work, that other work will follow 
from the same source, on which a better profit may be made. 
This view appeals very strongly to the printer, engraver, 
etc., during the dull period, when the wages of skilled help, 
the interest on plant, the expense account, etc., seems so out 
of proportion to the receipts. 

It has been contended that what the “‘ leader’ 
dealer in merchandise or commodities, so is the ‘‘ filler’’ to 
the printer or manufacturer. The cases are not truly analo- 
gous, for the ‘‘leader’’ is not accepted by the customer as a 
gauge of the price of other merchandise or commodity, while 
the ‘‘filler’’ order taken by the printer or engraver is 
accepted as a standard of price of present and future work 
by the customer. Those who have much printing and 
engraving done, are well aware of the anxiety of the trade to 
secure work, and the printer is too ready to accept as true the 
simple assertion that a business rival has quoted a certain 
low price, and thereupon without investigation bids lower to 
secure the work, and does secure it, too frequently, at a loss. 
He may fondly hope to recoup on other orders, and he may, 
but it will be on orders from other customers. He will not 
accept that order again—but his competitor will, and the 
twain are whipsawed this way time and again, for the same 
idea comes in so many different disguises that the ‘‘ fallacy 
of the fillers’’ is not apparent. 

It is not here that remedies are to be pointed out. 
Emphasis is to be, in this instance, placed in the glaring 
inconsistency of a wrong business principle. Prices for 
making goods, like wages, once cut are hard to restore, 
and when business jealousy blinds the printer so that he 
believes the fairy tale of the shopping customer~as to the 
exceeding low price of his rival, and he goes him one better, 
he fills his own mouth with bitterness and his bowels with 
east wind. 

The strength of the printing trade depends upon its fac- 
tors, and when these factors are prone to give one price at 
one period of the year and another price at another, it will 
not be long until the low price will rule. If fortunate cir- 
cumstances permit an advantageous purchase of material or 
of machinery, it is a perversity or a false reasoning that urges 
a cut of prices below normal rate so that such material may 
be realized on or that such machinery may be kept occupied. 
Even then the customer may not accept the cut, but go to 
another house and quote the price given and secure even a 
less rate, or a guesswork bid, on the reasoning that if No. 1 
can do it for that price No. 2 can afford to risk a little. 

It is natural enough for a man to desire to keep his plant 
busy in dull seasons, but when to do so it is necessary to cut 
prices the influence of the year’s business must be reckoned 
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with. It is not in the power of any man to command 
success, but it is in the power of every man to keep in the road 
that leads to it. There is no logic which can defend the 
practice of doing work for less than it is worth. It is in one 
phase a trap for the customer which he is skillful enough to 
avoid and take advantage of, and reveals a mental reserva- 
tion of a dishonest overcharge at some future time when 
opportunity affords. 

The lack of business sense in accepting cut-rate work, in 
“‘filler,’’ is so very evident, its evil influence ramifies in so 
many baleful directions, and the custom is so prevalent, that 
the agitation in this connection by Mr. Benedict is a service 
of the first magnitude, deserving of the warmest appreciation 
of the trades interested. 


THE FALLACY OF FILLERS. 
SECOND PRIZE BY GEORGE C. HUBBS, MADISON, WIS. 

The old saying, ‘‘ Theoretically, all right; practically, all 
wrong,’’ finds no fitter application than when applied to the 
‘*filler’’ phase of the printing business. It would be diffi- 
cult, indeed, to find a more short-sighted policy than that of 
adopting a ‘‘ bare-living’’ schedule in the dull season with 
the expectation of going back to regulation prices as soon as 
a sufficient number of these worse-than-deadhead jobs can 
be taken in. It were more sensible, by far, to print a few 
jobs for sweet charity’s sake than to become an exponent of 
so pernicious a practice as that of educating the patrons of 
the printshop to believe that the sole reason why all printers 
are not black-masked robbers is because there is nothing to 
rob. One may follow the ‘‘ complimentary ’’ practice and at 
the same time retain his regular schedule of prices, but in 
nine cases out of ten, to lower this schedule ovce is to lower 
it for a// time—at least to the regular patrons of the office. 
Allowing, for the sake of argument, that, where the prices 
have been reduced, the quality of stock used may be made 
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correspondingly low, yet no one will presume to say that such 
a practice would not encourage an ever-increasing desire for 
a cheap grade of work. No rational printer will argue that, 
with letter-heads at $2.50 a thousand, he can long afford to 
use the same grade of stock used on his $3.50 headings. 
There must be either a sacrifice of material or inevitable 
ruin; it is as logical as that the deluded price-changer must 
have food to keep even a legitimate amount of fat on his 
bones. 

It not infrequently happens that the stranger who “‘ had 
4,000 eighth-sheet bills printed in Mudtown for $1.75,’’ is 
the fellow who secures the benefit of these dull-season prices, 
while the local customer is held to the top notch. Another 
curse to the trade! As though the fellow-townsman, who 
contributes his just share toward building up the city and 
making all lines of business possible, should not receive the 
more courteous treatment of the two. Doubtless the cause 
of such action is traceable to the fact that the printer regards 
the stranger as merely a transient, who will neither ask nor 
care for a second concession, and from whom he may as well 
receive the ove dollar over and above the cost of stock as to 
have his men lie idle. Even though such a honeyed excuse 
for so unjust a practice were in the least permissible, it is so 
absolutely devoid of principle as to need no argument to 
condemn it. 

There should be a deep-rooted desire on the part of 
every member of the craft who is in a position of influence 
to educate the business men of the community in the art of 
high-grade printing. It is ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ’’ that the day will soon come when ‘‘ cheapness and 
inferiority ’’ will be as inseparable in the mind of the print- 
shop patron as will be ‘‘legitimate cost and real value.’’ 
Such a class of printing as this latter method would bring 
about would serve the double purpose of doing greater serv- 
ice for the user and of stimulating the printer in the exercise 
of the greatest possible skill in his work. But the existence 
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of such a condition must forever be a delusion and a dream 
to the printer who is willing to exchange his reputation as 
an artist for that of a mere wage-earner, and who, in a dull 
season, will reduce the standard of his office to the level of a 
pawnshop. 

Let us strive for high ideals rather than accept low ones, 
be consistent as well as persistent, and the victory shall be 


ours. 
TRY IT FOR A YEAR. 


THIRD PRIZE—BY PAUL NATHAN, THE LOTUS PRESS, NEW YORK. 

Some printers are prosperous, many are not. That all 
would like to be, goes without saying. The element of suc- 
cess is born in some people, and they would succeed no mat- 
ter what business they were in. Those who are not so gifted 
may learn if they will try. First of all, they must realize 
their deficiency or the others’ advantage. 

There are a number of things that work to the disadvan- 
tage of the man in the printing business; but nothing so 
much so as the practice of taking orders at cost for the sake 
of keeping busy. The printer who hopes to ever be success- 
ful must make a fixed, cast-iron, inflexible and invariable 
rule to accept no orders without profit. The temptation to 
violate this rule will occur very often, and it requires a very 
strong will, indeed, to resist the temptation. Successful 
printers know that it is far better to have a dull season than 
to be busy on profitless work. Stop and think it out reason- 
ably and rationally. ‘There are busy and dull seasons in the 
printing business. If the printer makes a good profit in the 
busy season he can afford to stand a dull spell. If, however, 
he establishes a profitless price in the dull season he not only 
cannot readily raise his figures on that particular piece of 
work, but comparisons will continue to be made on the basis 
of the profitless price. Printing is always wanted in a hurry — 
hurry always involves the risk of spoiling the work and risk 
on machinery; if the profit in the work does not warrant 
taking these risks let the presses remain idle; you will be ina 
better position to take a good order and give the necessary 
attention, and be able to make more profit out of it than you 
could if you were hampered with a lot of things that involve 
considerable detail, which have no profit in themselves and 
prevent you from making the possible profit out of anything 
Do not let your greatest aim be ‘‘ amount of business,’’ 
Remember 


else. 
but see to it that you are working at a profit. 
your purpose in being in business is to make money, and the 
only way to make money is from the profits. There is no 
advantage in having a great big plant and working day and 
night if there is no money in it. Do not expect to build upa 
trade now in the hope of making money in the future. The 
only possibilities in the printing business are Now. The 
future will call for new machinery, and if you are not mak- 
ing money enough to discard the old and buy the new you 
will be a back number and have no earthly chance to com- 
pete. Bear this in mind on every order you handle. Make 
up your mind that there will always be a certain amount of 
dull time every year, and that the busy season must pay for 
the dull, and conduct your business so you can get profit 
enough in the busy season to let your plant stand idle in the 
dull times if necessary. As the wind goes down, trim your 
sails accordingly. There are seasons when nothing will 
improve business. When you are dull, know that you are 
dull and get all the personal good out of it that you possibly 
can. If July and August are dull months and always have 
been, take a vacation, go fishing and recuperate; it will put 
you in better condition for the bustle and wear of the rest of 
the year, and will replenish your stock of new ideas and bea 
benefit to you in many ways. Do not be afraid of losing an 
order. The loss of a profitless order is your gain and is a 
detriment to the man who gets it. To demonstrate this to 
your own satisfaction, try it for a year and note the result. 
You will be surprised to find that you have made more 
money and that you have not worked so hard. You will not 
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grow old so fast and you will bericher. If others are willing 
to continue in the old way, don’t you follow in the footsteps 
of failures, but rather be guided by the example of the suc- 
cessful ones. 

No matter how clearly and forcibly this is explained to the 
erring printer, he will scarcely be convinced unless he can be 
persuaded to give the plan a fair trial. So I would particu- 
larly urge every printer who is dissatisfied with past results to 
start out from this minute and make a cast-iron resolution to 
try the foregoing plan for one year. I am confident that the 
results will open his eyes to the fact that there are greater 
possibilities in the printing business than he ever dreamed of. 


FILLERS. 
FOURTH PRIZE—BY F. A. GEHRING, ROCKVILLE, CONN, 

The problem of fillers is a hard one to solve in most com- 
munities, yet there has been a belief in the mind of the writer 
that this question seems harder to solve than it really is. In 
most cases where the filler problem is made such a burden of 
complaint it will be found that this octopus is kept alive by 
the very men who would trample it under foot. 

A case in mind is in a Western town where an industry 
controlled by two men who are jealous of each other’s pros- 
perity, and who vie with each other as to which will get his 
catalogue done in the neatest, cheapest and quickest man- 
ner— men who spend about $10,000 each in printing, a year. 
Neither will allow his work done in the same plant where the 
other leaves his contract. Every year these same men go to 
both printing concerns and get figures on their work, making 
the remark that if the figures are not down to what they 
should be, the other printer will surely get both jobs, or, 
worse still, they will be taken out of town. This game has 
been worked for years, and the writer has seen three good 
printing firms go under in trying to do this work on the 
prices of fillers. The work would come in August with about 
one million impressions on large cylinder presses, which 
necessarily had to be up-to-date because of the exacting 
methods of the customers. This meant that two cylinders in 
each office would stand idle seven months in the year. The 
prices received were forced down until it was done for 
60 cents per thousand impressions, customer furnishing 
paper and ink. Imagine the profit at this price, with the 
knowledge that two $3,000 presses are standing idle seven 
months in the year waiting for the probable arrival of the 
customer to set them in motion. 

At last one of these two printeries failed and was sold by 
the sheriff for $4,000, having cost $15,000. The other one 
was sold privately to two young men. The first was also 
sold to young parties. These young bloods got their heads 
together, with the result that each customer has /7s printer 
and pays him a price that is commensurate with the services 
rendered. It took level-headed young men to solve this 
problem, which might have been done years before had it 
not been for the jealousies and bickering methods of the 
old concerns. 

It is the old story of Jones calling Smith a thief, and 
Smith accusing Jones of lying, and the world is full of 
friends (?) who stand ready to pat them on the back. 

Did you ever have a customer who is a friend (?) of yours 
and who wanted his work to come your way, but felt that he 
must give the other fellow a chance to figure on all jobs 
down to a hundred postals? Did he ever call you up on the 
*phone and address you in this fashion: 

‘* Hello, Jones.’’ 

‘*Hello. Good morning, Goodfriend.”’ 

‘*Got your figures last night. Want to revise them; 
you’re way above Smith.’’ 

How pleasant it would be if the conversation over the 
*phone were recorded like this, between the two printers: 

‘* Hello, Smith.”’ 

‘* Hello, Jones, what is it ?”’ 
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“Just figured on 1,000 order-sheets for Goodfriend. He’s 
coming over to see you. I quoted price $5.25.”’ 

‘All right. Thank you.’’ 

Some will say that this does away with legitimate com- 
petition, but it does nothing of the kind. It is merely pro- 
tecting yourself against men who will spend two hours in 
beating down your price 25 cents, and then go to the other 
printer and use it as a club against him. 

Have you ever heard of a man going from one plumber 
to another and getting their figures on repairing a leaky 
pipe ? 

Now, to the writer, the matter resolves itself to just one 
point, and that is, can two or more printers meet on equal 
footing and discuss the best methods of killing the filler. If 
they can, and will act half-way decent with one another, they 
can agree on a price list. Other matters can be brought for- 
ward, such as the division of work, and so forth. All of 
these matters can be discussed and decided to the advantage 
of all concerned. 

Then should customers say Jones has given them figures 
at such a price, and it doesn’t agree with the price list, don’t 
believe them. Give them your price and settle that with 
Jones. Admitting that he has erred, give him another chance ; 
it will be for your own interest as well as his. But you will 
no doubt find that when a customer makes such a statement, 
he either makes it maliciously or there is some misunder- 
standing about the job. 

Insist on a sample of stock and the copy for you to figure 
from, charge a fair profit, and it will not be necessary to 
bother with fillers. This does not necessarily mean that the 
public should know of the understanding between you. 


THE FILLER QUESTION IN VERSE. 


The following verses are submitted as an adjunct to what 
has gone before on the “‘ fallacy of fillers.’’ A rather drastic 
remedy is proposed by the poet, to which all of those in 
interest may not subscribe. 


THE “FILLER” QUESTION DISSOLVED. 
BY ARTHUR HEATH. 


Hump yourselves, my brother printers, 
Turn your notions inside out, 

Clear your brains of moldy corners, 
Think of what you are about. 


Move your intellect so massive, 
Get your thoughts a-running hot — 
What about the work called “ fillers,” 
Is it right or is it not? 


Seems to me opinions differ, 
And it’s mighty hard to guess 
Just which side will be the winner: 
Side of “‘no,” or side of “ yes.” 


And, you bet, there’ll be some scrapping 
In a manly sort of way — 

Lots of chin and chew and chatter, 
Long before the settling day. 


Now, I have a peaceful nature — 
Like to have my days serene; 

Never even think of quarreling, 
And a fight I’ve never seen. 


So, my friends, my heart beats sadly, 
When I think of trouble’s blight 
Resting on my brother-printers, 
And I want to set them right. 


So I’ll quote my proposition, 
Gently place it on your mind, 

Tell you of its settling substance, 
Of the great results I’ll find. 


But right here I’d like to murmur, 
I have patented my plan, 

And in straightening out this tangle 
I must surely be the man. 


First I’d ask you for a salary — 
Thirty bones per week would do, 
And for my expenses traveling 
You might offer twenty-two. 


Then I’d wander to the printers, 
Everyone in U. S. A., 
Tell them of the “ filler”’ 
In a quiet, peaceful way. 


question 


Soon I’d find their way of thinking, 
And if we did not agree 

I would try my tongue convincer, 
Hoping right they soon would see. 


Then if words were unavailing 

And their thoughts were still adrift, 
One by one they’d gently leave us 

For the land of shadow-mist. 


I would seat them on a stove top, 
Thoroughly heat them round their base, 
Feed them on a benzine diet 
Till it reached the proper place. 


Soon there’d be an immigration — 
Sort of swiftly would they go 

To the land of Hot and Hotter, 
Where cool breezes never blow. 


Then the wise and living printers, 
Shouting forth a great taboo, 

Would have naught to do with “ fillers,” 
Shun them as a black hoodoo. 


Printers in New York, Chicago, 

And Podunk would think the same, 
Even Omaha, Nebraska, 

Would also disown the name. 


Thus, my gentle printer-brother, 
You whose words of recent date 
On this interesting question 
Caused my thoughts to agitate 


Thus I’ve laid my plan before you, 
And I’m ready any day 


To begin the angelizing 
Of the prints of U.S. A. 








Photo by J. H. Tarbell, Asheville, N. C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 
EGISLATION needs watching, and the public 
~« depends upon the newspapers to do a large 

part of that work. In this connection Mr. R. M. 
Tuttle, of Mandan, North Dakota, gives some inter- 
esting points in the correspondence department in 
this issue. 

for the last few 
from the narrow 


HE tendency among binders 
years has been to get away 
buildings, 
the large fireproof buildings now constructed for 
The binder with his whole plant on 


in favor of great areas of floor space in 
manufacturing. 


one floor has a distinct advantage over his com- 
petitor, spread through the several floors of a narrow 


building. 


r is not creditable to the American people that 
they have to be “‘lawed”’ the 
flag of their country and the uniforms of the service. 
New York has found it law 


into respecting 


necessary to pass a 


making it a misdemeanor to publicly mutilate or 
deface the American flag. When the leaven of 
Americanism gets worked into the fibers of our 


mixed population there will, let us hope, be a deeper 
and purer patriotism and less hysterics. 


A. BREAK-UP” is expected in the combination 
that has so long held up the price of Inter- 
laken book The stock 
required to sign a monthly affidavit that they have 
the price. This agreement termi- 
nates October, and it 
likely that the inroads made by lower-priced com- 
petitors will result in either a reduction in price or 


cloths. houses are now 
not sold under 


in the coming is more than 


the addition of a cheaper line of goods. 


RINTERS asked for 

figures with the basis of estimating so vague 
and elusive that it is difficult to know 
begin. A correspondent in the West writes to THE 
INLAND PRINTER: What would be your prices per 
thousand words for making and selling me plates for 
a book? I want to make an estimate on an intended 
publication. 
One is tempted to make an estimate from 
the 
somewhat similar 


are accustomed to be 


where to 


Please give prices for stereotyping 
also.”’ 
this very complete information somewhat after 


style of the house-painter under 


circumstances, who figured “A four ’s a four, an’ 
naught ’s nothin’—I’ll paint your house for fifty 
dollars.”’ 


ETTERS inquiring for competent printers to go 

~ to out of the way places to work for ridicu- 
lous salaries, because board is said to be cheap or 
because the climate is good, are received at more 
or less frequent intervals by THE INLAND PRINTER 
THE INLAND PRINTER regrets that there is no way 
in which it can place producer or consumer in touch, 
or place the supply and demand for skilled workmen 
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in relation to one another for the making of con- 
tracts or agreements so satisfactorily as through its 
advertising columns. It does not keep an employ- 
ment agency, but it is at all times glad in any way 
to further the interests of its friends, believing that 
duty to be a part of our civilization, yet such serv- 
ices are within the rather narrow limitations set by 
ordinary business courtesy. THE INLAND PRINTER 
therefore regrets to observe a tendency on the part 
of employing printers at times to overstep what 
might be considered a matter of courtesy, and to 
demand services for which others are glad to pay 
full advertising rates. 


HE anti-cartoon bill of Mr. Ellsworth was bur- 

ied beneath adverse votes not many months 

ago, and in this was seen the power of the newspa- 
per interest no less than the jealousy of the Ameri- 
can people of anything resembling a check upon free 
speech and a free press. The legislature of Califor- 
nia l&tely passed adversely on a bill of much the 
same character as the Ellsworth bill, and imme- 
a 





diately a local paper cartooned a congressman 
citizen of good esteem—so grossly and malevo- 
lently, that public feeling revolted. The legislature 
reconsidered its action on the bill, and has passed a 
law prohibiting the printing of any portrait of any 
citizen of California, except a public officer, without 
his consent, or “* publishing any caricature calculated 
to reflect on the honor, dignity or political motives 
of the original, or to hold him up to public hatred, 
ridicule or contempt.’’ While this law cannot stand, 
it will be useful in showing newspapers that are 
inclined to be careless of the rights of citizens that 
malicious cartooning is a species of enterprise that 
the public will not endure. 


CONTRACT VS. STATE PLAN. 

[* speaking of the plan to abolish the State Print- 

ing Office of California, the Los Angeles 77mes 
says: ‘ The State Printing Office is a very expensive 
feature of the government of California. It has 
been frequently claimed that the money spent for 
State printing is far in advance of what is necessary. 
Be this as it may, there is little doubt that the expen- 
diture might be greatly decreased if the same con- 
servative business policy were pursued by the State 
as is the case with private firms who have similar 
work to give out. Such bids would be open to the 
printers of San Francisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, 
San José and other cities, and would, it is said, result 
in the large saving of $100,000 annually to the 
taxpayers. 

“It is said that the States of California and 
Nevada are the only States in the Union which do 
not give their printing out at public competition, 
and it is claimed that each of these States pays from 
three to five times as much for the same amount of 
printing as any other State in the Union. The State 
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of Michigan is referred to in comparison with Cali- 
fornia. Michigan, in two years, paid for public 
printing $78,000. During the same period California 
expended $250,000, exclusive of the cost of text- 
books. Yet it is claimed that Michigan received 
twice as much printing as did California, the Michi- 
gan reports being printed and beautifully bound in 
volumes by a firm of printers at Lansing, in that 
State. 

“ Again, it is claimed that the city of San Fran- 
cisco gets its printing done for less than one-third of 
what the State pays for the same amount of work. 
It is said that the Insurance Commissioner had his 
work done by printers in the open market in the city 
of San Francisco, until eight years ago, when the 
law was changed, requiring that the work should be 
done at the State Printing Office. Since then the 
Insurance Commissioner’s printing has been costing 
four times as much as it ever cost before. 

“This proposition certainly appears to be worthy 
of careful consideration, as $100,000 a year is a large 
amount of money, which even the wealthy State of 
California cannot well afford to expend unneces- 
sarily, merely for the purpose of providing fat jobs 
for a few favored individuals.” 


ON THE CO-OPERATIVE PLAN. 

A C. McCLURG & CO., the Chicago book pub- 

e lishers, announce that hereafter their busi- 
ness will be conducted as a codperative corporation, 
and that any of its 350 employes who chooses to do 
so may own an interest in the business. The cor- 
poration will be capitalized at $500,000, Mr. McClurg, 
the president, and Mr. Frederick B. Smith, vice-pre- 
sident, holding a majority of the stock. The other 
officers of the corporation will be Richard Fair- 
clough, treasurer, and John A. Ryerson, secretary 
and general manager, with a board of directors on 
which the employes will have representation. Mr. 
Ryerson, who is charged with the work of organiz- 
ing the corporation, is enthusiastic in his confidence 
that it will work well, though it has never before, it 
is said, been tried with a publishing house. The 
name “A. C. McClurg & Co.’’ will be retained. 


PYROGRAPHY IN BOOKBINDING, 

“OME papers that make a point of being artistic 

and literary in their weekly editions have lat- 
terly given some considerable space to bookbinding. 
They talk glibly of the Grolier school, taking note 
of the gradations of departure from the style of that 
noted bibliophile, and wade into the complications of 
elaborate tooling. These critics have commented 
largely and enthusiastically on some examples of 
pyrography as applied to book-covers recently on 
exhibition in New York. The effect is produced by 
burning in the design with hot tools. While the 
novelty of this binding brings it such considerable 
notice, it is more than evident that its popularity 
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will be brief; chiefly because it has but little real 
beauty, and secondly, because the result can be 
obtained without any special skill. Leather novel- 
ties are manufactured in large quantities decorated 
in this way by means of an ingenious little contriv- 
ance known as an electric pen. With this instru- 
ment, the point of which is heated by an electric 
current, the operator quickly sketches in the design, 
turning out the finished work in a very short time. 


THE GEORGE H. BENEDICT PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST. 


N the February issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
Mr. George H. Benedict, of Chicago, expressed 
his views on the bad commercial policy of taking 
work for work’s sake, under any provocation, and in 
order to sustain that protest, and to obtain a consen- 
sus of opinion, offered a list of prizes aggregating 
$100 for the best four essays, the prizes to be $40, 
$30, $20 and $10. The enterprise and liberality of 
Mr. Benedict in this connection has been the subject 
of much favorable comment, and the result of the 
contest published elsewhere in this issue will be of 
deep interest, apart from the intrinsic merits of the 
papers. 


ADVANCE IN PRICE OF STEEL PRODUCTS, 


ERHAPS there are few of our readers who, 

observing the advance in price of all steel 
products in this country, and the recent formation of 
large trusts and combinations within this class of 
trade, have considered the effects which these will 
have almost immediately upon the printing and 
bookbinding businesses, in that the cost of the steel 
wire so extensively used in bookbinding on all 
classes of wire-stitching and stapling machines will 
be advanced very soon. Within the last few months 
there have been formed two or three large combi- 
nations controlling the production and manufacture 
of iron and steel, and these combinations now work- 
ing in harmony practically own all the raw materials 
that are produced, or that will be produced for some 
time to come. The increased demand for iron and 
steel in shipbuilding for our new navy, in the mak- 
ing of bridges, in the extension of railway lines in 
various parts of the country, and in other building 
operations, has so crowded the manufacturers of 
the raw material that it is rapidly becoming almost 
impossible for the trade to get supplies; this fact 
also makes it very difficult for the manufacturer of 
steel wire to obtain the proper Bessemer steel bil- 
lets from which to manufacture the rods, and from 
them to draw wire of the necessary quality to be 
used for bookbinding. Besides this, the formation 
of the American Steel & Wire Company has placed 
this combination in control of the following mills 
where it was possible to produce this wire: Three 
Washburn & Moen mills—one at Waukegan, II1., 
one at Worcester, Mass., and one at San Francisco ; 
the Worcester Wire Company, of Worcester, Mass.; 
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the Newburg Wire & Nail Company, of Newburg, 
N. Y.; several mills of the old Consolidated Steel & 
Wire Company — one each at Allentown, Pa., Ran- 
kin, Pa., Beaver Falls, Pa., Findlay, Ohio, and 
Anderson, Ind.; three at Cleveland, and two at 
Joliet; one mill of the Consolidated Barb Wire 
Company, at Joliet, and one at Lawrence, Kan.; the 
Laidlaw Bail Tie Company, at Joliet; one mill of 
the old American Steel & Wire Company, at De 
Kalb, [1l., and another at St. Louis; the Cincinnati 
Wire Fence Company; the Cleveland Rolling Mill 
Company; the new Philadelphia (Ohio) Wire & Nail 
Company; the Shenango Valley Steel Company; the 
Pittsburg Wire Company; the Oliver & Snyder Steel 
Company and the Oliver Wire Company, of Pitts- 
burg; the Puget Sound Steel, Wire & Nail Com- 
R. Whitney Wire 
the 


pany, of Everett, Wash.; the A. 
Nail Company, of Duncansville, Pa.; 
Wire Fence Company, of Crawfordsville, Ind.; and 
the McMullen Wire Fence Company, of Evanston. 

In addition to these mills, the company has 
mines, blast furnaces and coke ovens which will 
supply them with a large part of the raw material, it 
being the object to become independent ultimately 
of any other corporation for metal or fuel product. 
Some of the mines came to the company with the 
Cleveland rolling mills and others have been pur- 
There is small fleet of ore 
This fleet will be doubled and 


Indiana 


chased since. also’a 
carriers on the lakes. 
trebled, and the company will build cars with which 
to transport its ore from lake ports to mills. One 
of the late acquisitions is the Puritan Coke Com- 
pany, with five hundred ovens in the Connellsville 
region. 

It will readily be seen that with these mills under 
control, and with their producing capacity taxed to 
the utmost limits to supply other grades than that 
used for binding purposes, it will be very difficult 
to secure either the necessary billets or steel rods 
or wire; and, this combination having all the busi- 
ness that they can handle, will not want to give atten- 
tion to such a comparatively small department as 
binding wire would be. 

Under these conditions it is impossible that the 
prices of this wire should remain at the present low 
figure. The combination will not receive orders 
except for immediate delivery, and prices to the 
dealers have already advanced on an average of 
1 cent per pound. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the dealer will be compelled at almost any time now 
to raise his prices to his customer in equal proportion 
to the advance in prices upon the steel market, and 
bookbinders or printers consuming large quantities 
of this wire will do wisely to protect themselves as 
far as possible against a very marked advance in the 
near future. 

Nor is this necessarily an unmixed evil to the 
bookbinder or printer, as he can undoubtedly obtain 
from his customers a larger proportionate advance 
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in prices than he is obliged to meet, because the 
general prosperity of the country will not only within 
a very short time bring him more business than he 
can possibly accept at the old prices, but all classes 
of people having so much more work, they will not 
take time to seek estimates upon very small jobs, as 
has been the case during the past few years. To 
sustain such a view, the manager of a large book- 
binding concern asserts that during the month of 
March he had turned away in one week five large 
jobs because he was not able to handle them along 
with the work that he then had. And this condition 
was never before existent in his business during a 
term of ten years. 





PRINTING OFFICE ARRANGEMENT. 

ARLAND, in ‘The Printing Arts,’’ says: ‘‘ The 
H arrangement of a printing office is one of the most 
important matters for consideration. Upon it depends 
the future saving or waste of time of those employed, the 
capabilities of the office to turn out work well and rapidly, 
and systematic order or chronic disorder and confusion.’’ 
No absolute rule can, of course, be laid down which will 
meet the requirements of every office, because the exigencies 
of one business are not those of another, but if ordinary intel- 
ligent forethought be exercised, and the plan be followed of 
placing everything so as to avoid as much as possible having 
to run hither and thither, the gain of time in a month or 
year will amount to something considerable. One additional 
footstep, oft-repeated day by day, will in time represent in a 

large office the weekly wages of several men. 

Real examples are always much more interesting and val- 
uable than hypothetical ones, and first among such examples 
of good arrangement attention is called to the plan and 
arrangement of the plant of the Rees Printing Company, of 
Omaha, Nebraska, which has been specially laid out for 
quick work by the company’s mechanical superintendent, 
Mr. Bert Davis. It may be well to explain that the Rees 
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Company has been burned out twice within the last two 
years, and while it would seem that so heavy a misfortune 
recurring would be evil in every way, yet the opportunity for 
modern equipment has been an advantage. The company 
has now as complete a plant as can be found in the middle 
West. The composing and pressroom are on one floor. The 
second floor is used for lithographing, bindery and general 
storage, and the two floors used for printing contain about 
20,000 square feet of space, all arranged to give the best pos- 
sible result. Each printing press has its own motor, thus 
making it possible to cut out one or more without regard to 
the others. 

It may look very easy to plan a printing office, but here is 
a problem which confronts the management of the Fxaminer, 


Douglas, Isle of Man. Mr. William Cubbon, the manager of 
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the office, writes that his firm intends going into new prem- 
ises in the course of five or seven months. The premises are 
being specially built in one of the best centers of the town. 
Douglas has a population of 21,000, and there are 55,000 peo- 
ple on the island, which information is offered for what it 


may be worth. The ZLxaminer is prosperous, and the job- 
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work and general printing is growing in extent. Herewith is 
given draft of the premises. The best of machinery and the 
best of everything is desired in the equipment. Advice is 
desired on how to light the premises, by electricity or other- 
wise, and if the machinery should be run by electric power, or 
otherwise. The paper has a circulation of 10,000. Provision 
should be made, according to the plans for plant, for a lino- 
type and engine, for frames for fifteen men, for lavatory and 
closet, for elevator, overseer’s desk, two treadle machines, 
and a press (small), three stoves and accessories ; wood-letter 
Half space of the floor should be given to news work, 
The query is also made if there should 
The composing room is all on 
The machine 


racks. 
and half to jobbing. 
be a lightning conductor. 
one floor with two 15-foot lights in the roof. 
room and the stock rooms are designed to be placed in the 
basement. The machine required will be a two-feeder news, 
double-royal, demy, two treadles and a gas engine. 

Now we leave our readers to struggle with this if they 
desire to exercise themselves in planning a printing office, 
with the plant of the Rees Printing Company as a model. 


TO DISTINGUISH PICTURES. 

A person who recently attended an art exhibition has 
drawn up a set of rules to enable the novice to know what 
kind of a picture he is looking at. He says that if a painter 
paints the sky gray and the grass brown he belongs to the 
old school. If he paints the sky blue and the grass green he 
belongs to the realistic school. If he paints the sky green 
and the grass blue he belongs to the impressionistic school. 
If he paints the sky yellow and the grass purple he is a 
colorist. If he paints the sky black and the grass red he is 
an artist of great decorative talent and may make posters if 
he perseveres.—News. 
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BILTMORE HOUSE, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


The palace of George W. Vanderbilt, at Asheville, North Carolina, is the creation of the late eminent architect, Richard M. Hunt, and is a 
chateau of the French Renaissance, 375 feet long and 150 feet wide, and is said to resemble the famous chateau of Blois, France. The Biltmore 
estate proper comprises 10,000 acres, and the hunting preserve of Pisgah Forest adjoining contains about 80,000 acres. 














Photo by Tarbell. 
ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, BILTMORE, N. C. 


All Souls’ Episcopal Church is the parish church of the Biltmore Estate, and was built by ‘George W. Vanderbilt. It has the novelty of a 
mixed vested choir of women and men. 
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Copyright, 1899, by J. H. Tarbell. 


THE PRIDE OF THE KITCHEN. 


““We may live without friends, we may_live without books. 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any rele- 
vant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revi- 
sion. 








PRICE-CUT TING, 
To the Editor: FREEPORT, ILL., March 3, 1899. 

It affords me great pleasure to read the well-meaning arti- 
cle by Mr. Paul Nathan in the February number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. There are too many printers who claim 
to understand estimating, yet who are at the mercy of unscru- 
pulous customers who will assert that they can get work done 
for a certain low rate. Without investigation it is too often 
the case that the printer will immediately bid lower, judging 
that if the other fellow did it for the sum named there are 
elements of a little profit in the job somewhere not percep- 
tible, and then there is the doubtful satisfaction of taking the 
custom away from a rival. Worse yet is the man who has 
idle capital and a supposed taste in printing, who invests in 
presses and types to keep his capital and himself moving. It 
is not infrequent that we have a farmer who, being about to 
have a public sale, is desirous of having some bills printed. 
His copy is usually about half written, and we spend some 
time fixing it up for him. ‘This done, the question of price 
comes in—the all-important feature, no matter how the work 
is done. Then Mr. ‘‘ Busybody’’ makes a guess at the job 
and offers to do it for $2.50—the order being for 100 one-half 
sheet 18 by 24 bills—using several stock cuts—one-half on 
125-pound document manila, one-half on 40-pound poster. 

Now, by Mr. Nathan’s figuring, where would ten per cent 
additional bring us in these cases? It appears to me that 
such printers are a greater detriment and danger to the trade 
than the man who figures ten per cent short. The latter can 
be taught, but the others are not willing to receive advice. 
Now, what to do. Our firm has offered at times to go over 
some of these ridiculous estimates with the printers making 
them and to point out where the errors are, but these offers 
have not met with much encouragement. I trust that others 
will express themselves on this matter. EEC 


AMERICAN MACHINERY IN ENGLAND. 

To the Editor: Lonpon, ENG., February 27, 1899. 

Since my previous letter dealing with the position of 
American specialties in the United Kingdom was dispatched, 
a very interesting and important development has taken 
place, in the shape of an amalgamation of interests on the 
part of certain well-known houses on your side the water, 
with an arrangement for the construction and sale of various 
patented machines and appliances in this country. It is a 
species of Triple Alliance which may conceivably have far- 
reaching results. The parties to the agreement are the 
newly formed Printing Machinery Company, the Linotype 
Company and the Machinery Trust, and the specialties pri- 
marily affected are those of the Duplex Printing Press Com- 
pany, of Battle Creek, Michigan; the Campbell Press 
Company, of Taunton, Massachusetts; the Miehle Printing 
Press Company, of Chicago, and the F. Wesel Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Brooklyn. As has been already stated, the 
Miehle Company has been vigorously represented here by 
Mr. Alexander Gow — so successfully that he has sold some 
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sixty or seventy presses of the highest two-revolution princi- 
ple. The Cox-Duplex flat-bed web perfector has found 
place in two newspaper offices since Mr. Irving L. Stone 
brought a specimen over—not a great achievement, it may 
be conceded, considering the splendid field which the condi- 
tions of evening and weekly newspaper competition offer in 
England for this class of press. We have a great number 
of such papers crowded close together, and with a fine net- 
work of railway communication between various towns, the 
street-sale competition is such as perhaps the average Ameri- 
“an can scarcely appreciate. With many of these journals, 
editions vary from 2,000 to 5,000, and the day’s sales from 
10,000 to 20,000. These cannot afford a full rotary, while 
the ordinary flat-bed does not permit of rapid production ; 
with the after processes of counting and folding, the day’s 
work is arduous and the strain under any close degree of 
competition great. But speaking from inside knowledge and 
close observation, I am justified in saying that the Cox- 
Duplex perfector has not been handled in the manner best 
calculated to promote sales, a statement which the president 
of the Duplex Company would probably substantiate. The 
Campbell Company has sold between thirty and forty Cen- 
tury stop-cylinders, principally through the exertions of the 
Condor Agency in this city, and have recently put down the 
first example of their Multipress. To American ears it may 
not sound particularly striking to speak of the sale of a 
hundred presses of two such excellent types as the Miehle and 
the Century in three years or so. To appreciate it in its true 
significance one must consider this factor: these presses are 
sold for cash principally, if not entirely. On the other 
hand, makers of competing machinery in England usually 
give extended credit on bills, spread sometimes over one, 
two or even three years, with five per cent on quarterly bal- 
ances. Again, the price of American machinery is relatively 
much higher than that of the home product. With the gen- 
eral run of job printers these two circumstances exercise 
great influence in selection, as the first enables him fre- 
quently to pay for extensions out of working profits, and 
the latter outweighs even the consideration of enhanced 
production. Naturally, the Miehle and the Century have 
found their place in the best class of London and provincial 
houses, where available capital exists, and the management 
can give due weight to the nice adjustments of outlay and 
interest earnings. The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company 
has also been represented by the Condor Company, now 
merged in the Printing Machinery Company, incorporated 
last month with a nominal capital of £250,000. Their spe- 
cialties in electrotyping, stereotyping and process-engravers’ 
appliances and machinery attract considerable attention on 
merit, and also by the circumstance that we do not see such 
complete ranges of ingenious labor-saving devices grouped 
in one English catalogue. Production is more scattered 
here: 

The Linotype Company, which manufactures the popular 
mechanical composer under concessions from the parent 
(Mergenthaler) company, has recently erected extensive 
works at Broadheath, near Manchester. The company has it 
in contemplation to make its huge factory a great center for 
the production of every class of printing appliance. To 
enable it to do this it has just issued £250,000 additional 
capital. It is a party to the amalgamation scheme to the 
extent of undertaking the manufacture of all the specialties 
referred to above, or any others which may come under the 
control of the Printing Machinery Company. As rapidly as 
possible the Broadheath works are being equipped with 
modern tools, upon a scale commensurate with great pros- 
pective undertakings. From what I learn nothing will be 
considered too great or too insignificant for inclusion in the 
satalogue of the Linotype Company’s list of productions, 


provided, of course, they meet a demand. Among other 


distinctive items upon whose construction it is engaged, 
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may particularize the ingenious rotary embossing press pat- 
ented in England by Mr. J. Yardley Johnston, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1893, which fell very flat when the patentee 
brought it over here in the fall of that year, owing to reasons 
quite obvious to the writer, but which cannot be discussed 
here. Of the utility of this press and the beauty of the work 
producible by it there can be no question, but it now has 
to meet the opposition of two similar presses that have had 
a three or four years’ run. However, it starts under good 
auspices, and there is a good field for it. 

The ‘‘triple alliance’’ is completed by the adhesion of 
the Machinery Trust, a corporation formed in 1892 for the 
purpose of affording printers a central financial medium 
machinery could be acquired on 
Hitherto it has acted as the sole 


through which costly 
deferred terms of payment. 
selling agency for the linotype machine, and in that capacity 


has realized large profits for its own shareholders, and mate- 
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alone at present. In future letters I propose to deal not 
alone with such American specialties as are familiar on this 
side of the Atlantic, but with some whose features seem to 
suggest that they would find a field for export here and 
among colonials. 

It seems fitting to point out that the development of such 
a powerful organization affords an extraordinary channel for 
American patentees and engineers who have not hitherto 
““tapped ’’ the British markets to do so, if their desires point 
that way. Looking back over even the last ten years your 
correspondent can recall numerous failures on the part of 
enthusiastic inventors of good things who have come to Eng- 
land, spent months and dollars unavailingly in the endeavor 
to gain even a trial for their specialties. They simply, to 
adopt a colloquialism, ‘‘did not know their way about,’’ 
among us, and found an impregnable wall of conservatism 


wherever they turned. Take the typical case of the Ekmann 

















From painting by Paul Wagner. 


THE QUARREL. 


rially contributed to the enormcous popularity of the mechan- 
ical composer in Great Britain. That selling agency now 
extends to Europe generally and the British colonies, Canada 
excepted. The trust nominal capital of £500,000, 
£300,000 issued. Taking the triple-headed organization 
altogether, we have a capitalization of nearly $15,000,000 at 
the back of printing machinery and appliances, largely of 
American origin. I would put it clearly that the dealings of 
these companies are not either now or in the future to be con- 
fined to American lines. Yet it is worth emphasizing that at 
the beginning of this year American patents connected with 
the printing and kindred trades occupy such a prominent 
position among us. We might greatly strengthen the pic- 
ture by the inclusion of such houses as Robert Hoe & Co., 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons, the Kidder Press Company, Walter 
Scott & Co., T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, the Goss Press Com- 
pany, Knowlton & Beach, Colt’s Armory Company, Rich- 
names readily occur on 


has a 


ards, Royles, and others whose 
reflection, and whose specialties are here, there and every- 
Better, however, to leave this combination to stand 


where. 





press. Money was spent freely upon that; two presses were 
set up in London for exhibit, and, after ‘‘eating themselves 
up’’ with rent, they were sold at auction for old-iron rates. 
Let me add that in the hands of ‘‘sole agents,’’ as frequently 
as not, results are just as unsatisfactory, from the supineness 
of the agent or from his principals not giving him sufficient 
freedom to conform to our commercial customs and to meet 
local competition. In the Machinery Trust, however, we 
have a rich financial corporation, the basis of whose business 
is to bring the most efficient mechanical products of this and 
other countries to the hands of the printer, be his means 
great or moderate, provided his repute and his prospects be 
good enough to warrant the conclusion of a bargain upon the 
system of deferred payments. The Trust has established or 
is establishing agencies in India, Australia, New Zealand, 
Cape Colony, the Transvaal, China, Japan, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Norway and Sweden. It is also 
contemplated to open out fine show rooms in London where 
the complete specialties handled by them can be shown in 


operation. This development is in a great sense typical of the 
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condition of the printing and kindred trades in the United 
Kingdom today. Speaking with the experience of the last 
thirty-five years in intimate association with different branches 
of the business, I cannot recall any period of equal activity and 
development; not even in the ’60s and ’70s, when we were 
leaving the hand press, the ‘‘ Tumbler’’ and multifeeds 
behind. We have to note in almost all branches transition, 
advancement, and consequent improvement or cheapening of 
production. In this respect we present a strong contrast with 
seven or eight years since, when stagnation seemed to have 
claimed us for its own. FP. B. 


WATCHING THE LEGISLATURE, 


To the Editor: MANDAN, S. D., March 21, 1899. 

The newspaper publisher who derives part of his legiti- 
mate income from official printing of State, county, city or 
township, is wise if he watches the legislature when it meets, 
and seeks to secure from it such measures as will, while fur- 
thering the public interest, also benefit him. In no part of 
the country are the publishers of newspapers more alert in 
their own behalf than in the Northwest. Living as they do 
in a section of country where there is the smallest amount of 
illiteracy, there is a strong demand on the part of the read- 
ing public for official information as to what State, county 
and city officials are doing; and the publication of many of 
the matters that the public demand should be paid for by the 
municipal organizations themselves. The Press Association 
of North Dakota, consisting of working newspaper publish- 
ers, existing chiefly for business reasons, has been active in 
the last few years in endeavoring to secure justice for the 
entire press fraternity. 

Experience around the halls of legislation has convinced 
me that the average member of a State legislature feels very 
different toward a newspaper prior to election from what he 
does after the votes have been counted and he has his certi- 
ficate which declares him elected. Before election he seeks 
of his party newspaper not merely that it shall refrain from 
calling attention to his past errors, but that it shall go out of 
its way to show up his many excellencies. Almost any prom- 
ise will be forthcoming to the newspaper man that may be 
asked for prior to election. But alas! the inconstancy of 
human nature. When the member gets into the legislature, 
he knows not Joseph. He is even liable to get up and aver 
that too many newspaper bills are coming in; that the 
publishers want altogether too much. 

As Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the Press 
Association of the State, early last year I prepared a circular 
setting forth some of the measures that were needed to be 
enacted by the next legislature. I sent a copy of the circular 
to each publisher in the State. I stated therein that before 
nominations were made; after nominations and before elec- 
tion, again, the publisher should gently but firmly call the 
attention of the candidates for the legislature to the fact that 
these measures would be presented to the legislature for 
action, and asking how the candidates felt on the matter. 
Human nature is so constituted that if the attention of indi- 
vidual members were called to these measures before elec- 
tion, at least the promise of their support for them could be 
secured. With some of them, promises would amount to 
nothing. But with others they would amount to a good deal, 
and certainly there would be some net gain in such a course 
as I suggested. I heard from a good many of the newspaper 
men concerning this circular, but just how far my sugges- 
tions were followed by them as to speaking to their members 
prior to nomination and election, I am not able to judge. 
If the net result of the work of the legislature, in the interest 
of the publishers, is to be taken into consideration, I should 
say that, considering the way human nature is, the publishers 
have no reason to be greatly dissatisfied. They may regret 
that some measures that were decidedly meritorious should 


have fallen by the wayside. For example —there used to be 
a law requiring the county treasurers and county auditors 
to publish quarterly statements, showing what had _ been 
expended during the preceding quarter; how much money 
is on hand, and where it is deposited. Efforts to reinstate 
this law at the late session of the legislature were ineffectual, 
although the newspaper men of the State were supposed to 
have prepared their members for. such a law prior to election. 

The North Dakota codes now have a provision to the effect 
that school treasurers shall publish their annual financial 
statements in a newspaper in the county. Many treasurers 
pay no attention to the law. An effort was made to secure 
the passage of a measure providing that the superintendent 
of schools for the county shall publish such a report in dis- 
tricts where the treasurer fails of his duty. This bill was 
killed. Another bill was introduced and killed providing that 
township treasurers shall publish annual reports. 

But a bill providing that insurance companies shall pay 
full, instead of half, legal rates for publishing their state- 
ments, became a law. The members, presumably, figured 
that this would come out of rich corporations that were able 
to stand it, and not out of the public. <A bill also became a 
law providing that election returns shall be published at the 
public expense, although there was a good deal of opposition 
to this. For months before the legislature met, the papers 
had pointed out the advantage that would accrue to the 
public by the publication of the laws of the State as enacted 
by the 1899 legislature. Other States have such provisions. 
The people have little opportunity to ascertain what laws they 
are living under, except by the purchase of expensive copies 
of the laws. But a measure to publish in the newspapers 
the laws that might be introduced would be regarded by the 
average legislator as being solely in the interest of the news- 
papers, and the benefit it would be to the public would not 
be considered for a moment. 

Many newspaper men throughout the country lie back 
during legislative sessions in their various States, never visit 
the capital, and take what the legislature in its wisdom sees 
fit to grant to them. This is not good business policy. They 
should make it their business individually to see the members 
from their district, and let them know what is needed for the 
public good, from the standpoint of the printer. Other inter- 
ests in the nation combine for their own good.  Bicyclists, 
farmers, railroad men, elevator men and many other branches 
of industry combine to secure for themselves what they regard 
as being necessary for their welfare, and why not the news- 
paper men? I am satisfied that in the future in North Dakota 
there will be more successful combination than there has been 
in the past. Self-preservation is one of the first principles to 


recognize. RK. Me. TUrrer: 


FROM BOSTON. 


To the Editor: Boston, Mass., March 28, 1899. 
Your valuable magazine now before me—the March 
number — with its multifarious subjects of interest, and none 





certainly more so than the department contributed by our old 
and esteemed friend, the editor of the Artisan’s column. 
But, pardon me, did I read correctly his reference to an arti- 
cle in a former number contributed by ‘‘A’’? Surely not! 
Let me reread. Yes, it is even so. Why—like a “‘ bolt from 
the blue’’ this appalling news, so to speak, strikes me. The 
writer of the Artisan’s column ‘‘ cheek by jowl’’ with the 
master printers’ representative of your paper in matters 
which pertain to our craft! The Idol of the Boston Indian, 
the great ‘‘chief of the wigwam”’ of Boston’s past, the 
idolized ex-secretary of No. 13, from whose lips the edicts of 
authority and mandates of office never issued in vain —in 
fact, a Medo-Persian law to all his followers—he—he in 
unison with principles expounded by those who are not in 
sympathy with the workman! Pardon me for exclaiming — 


‘ 


’ 
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’ But why this 
Today his 


‘““Alas! alas! How are the mighty fallen.’ 
change of mind? No reason apparently is given. 
friends in Boston—and they have numbered legion —stand 
aghast at this wonderful somersault, and many of them have 
gone into sackcloth and ashes, walking our streets with 
bowed heads and abject mien, refusing to be comforted. 
They have left the resorts of the ‘‘ Good Indian,’’ which was 
wont to echo and reécho with the meed of praise where’er 
name was mentioned, and refuse to be com- 


sc ” 


their ‘‘ chief’s 
forted. 

To be serious, however, it is astonishing to me how Mr. 
McCraith can advocate doctrines which are averse to the 
great majority of American organized labor, and not only 
so, but to throw cold water by inuendo upon the work of his 
own craft in this city, in which he was for so many years 
a valued and honored member, receiving at their hands all 
the honors that possibly could be conferred. A change, eh! 
Truly this is a great change. Neither is he right in his 


seo om | 


IN THE MOUNTAINS, 

premises touching the matter of the State office, to which he 
refers. The typographical union’s committee at the time 
mentioned by him were sent to the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts to have a State printing office inaugurated, and 
if this could not be achieved, they were to advocate and 
insist on other reforms. The matter was fully gone into 
before the legislators, with a persistency which appalled the 
other side; but, as is usual in such cases, effective argu- 
ment and facts had to ‘‘droop its colors’’ before specific 
temptation — not, however, before the committee concluded 
that a bone of some sort had to be thrown the “‘ typo- 
graphical dog’’ in order to keep him from growling. They 
did. They gave us a nine-hour day, with equal pay for 
equal work, regardless of sex, and allowed the State printer 


“ec 


a corresponding increase in his contract to cover this expend- 
iture. They refused a Commission, which was asked for, to 
report at the end of two years to the Legislature the advis- 
ability of creating the office, at the same time they gave us 
the nine-hour day, etc. True, as Mr. McCraith says, the 
women were afterward discharged, and men employed. 
Had the union stood up for these women at the time, and 
demanded that incompetency only would warrant their dis- 


hs 


Photo by J. H. Tarbell, Asheville, N. C. 
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charge, in the face of the fact that the State paid the 
increase, then indeed we should have had a different result 
today as far as the female in the printing business was con- 
cerned. But the officials looked at the matter with a differ- 
ent kind of lens, and entered into a contract with the State 
printer, whereby he was permitted to pay his women compos- 
itors $12 per week instead of $15—the union scale, and, 
mark you, that paid by the State—thus making barren the 
work of the Legislative Committee of the union. What is 
still stranger, this matter was never brought to the attention 
of the union in meeting assembled, at any time. By this it 
will be seen that it was a State printing office that was looked 
after, and not solely a nine-hour day, as remembered by the 
Artisan’s column editor. This was not the end of that mat- 
ter, for since the union took issue with the Rand & Avery 
concern —at that time a ‘‘ feminine sweatshop’’ — and had 
the printing landed in the union office of the Wright & Potter 
Printing Company, somewhere about twenty years ago, no 
contract has been issued that the 
same fight has not been introduced, 
looking to the State being its own 
printer; and although two decades 





have passed since the inception of 
this movement, the trend of public 
opinion — the factor in all such mat- 
ters —is leaning heavily our way at 
patient beast ’’ — 


| 
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present, and the 
the taxpayer —is looking forward to 
the time when the contract system 
will be unloaded from his shoulders, 
and and equity dealt 
unsparingly, thus dealing a crushing 
blow to the avarice that desires the 
individual to fill his coffers at the 
expense of the community. 

What is this we hear from Michi- 
gan? ‘‘ Whisper it not in Gath; tell 
it not in Askelon, or in the borders 
of master printerdom.’’ And Michi- 
gan also among the prophets! Truly 
the world progresses, and the seed 
of State and municipal ownership, 
like the great banyan tree, is spread- 
ing its roots so quickly that it is 
only a question of time when the 
artisan and mechanical world will 
nestle under its guiding influences. 
Let me suggest that ‘‘ Cadillac’’ and 
the editor of the Artisan’s column 
get into the ark ere the deluge. 

Sure as an arrow toward its mark are the shafts of inu- 
endo thrown at Boston’s municipal printing office by Mr. 
McCraith, and in turn the javelin of envy is hurled with all 
the force of a master-printer Philistine—a ‘‘ Cadillac.’’ 
Yet their weapons fall harmlessly and a wondering public 
mark their idiosyncracies and gaze in astonishment; and 
when their theoretical teachings shall have passed into des- 
uetude, the disciples and propagators of State and municipal 
ownership will be looked upon by our children’s children as 
the benefactors of society, and their work go down to pos- 
terity. 

In conclusion, permit me to assure the contributors to 
your sheet that the printers of the City Printing Office have 
no outstanding accounts against the city, and strange as it 
at present writing a corporation 
CG. W. 


justice out 





J 


may seem, the city seems 


that Bradstreet would rate as first class. 


How does the man who makes a hundred dollars a day 
writing advertisements do it? How does the thousand dollar 
a night singer do it?—S. O. E. R. 
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A PRINTER IN BLOOMVILLE. 


BY EDWARD SINGER. 

Kellison he said his name was—jis’ a common tramp, but law! 
’Bout the squarest sort o’ feller fer a tramp I ever saw! 

Dropped in town, but not to stay, 

On his way to I-o-way — 
Stayed here longer than he reckoned, for he never got away ! 
Little chap, an’ rale deceivin’ fur as gineral looks ’ud go° 
Got a job on Bennett’s paper, an’ he stayed fer weeks, ye know: 

Helped him set up type an done 

Other work—also writ some 
Poetry with his name to it for the Bloomville Clarion. 
Was a tramp, but who’s a-keerin—us ’at knowed him never did — 
Knowed the Scriptures, an’ knowed Shakespeare; told us ’bout the Iliad ; 

Been ’way down in New Erleans, 

He had traveled some, it seems; 
Worked on the Chicago 7y7hune ‘fore they put in the machines ! 
Useter hang aroun’ the grocery tellin stories, an’ he’d show 
Us a “ printer’s rule,’’ he called it—had two little ears, ye know ; 

An’ he'd handle it, an’ jes’ 

Git lost in his lonesomeness, 
When he'd talk o’ days he useter hold down cases on the Press / 
Clothes that never fit adzackly, but he didn’t keer fer that— 
Wore a brown ol’ battered derby ‘at he called a wrong-font hat; 

An’ I've seen him kind o’ laugh, 

An’ git solemn— half an’ half — 
Talkin’ ’bout ol’ Jimmy Connors, foreman on the Jelegraph! 
Wasn't purty, wasn’t homely —allus kind 0’ seemed to me 
Mighty hard up, yit not wantin’ man er woman's sympathy. 

3ut he said one day at noon, 

Comin’ out 0’ Inaid’s saloon 
*“Oh, fer jes one more week’s wages on the good ol’ Picayune!” 
Was a tramp, but who’s a-keerin’? Seemed to have a lot 0’ ways 
’Bout him to remind a feller ‘at he had seen better days. 

Tell he was a gentlemun, 
Fer he had the marks o’ one— 

Least I did,”’ he useter tell us, ‘‘in the ol’ days on the Sux /" 


“ 


Got diphthery, an’ ol’ Bennett ’tended to him night an’ day, 

Done all mortal could do fer him, but the printer passed away. 
Last words ’at he said, was “I 
Ain't a-keerin’— glad to die, 

Fer I'll bet they ain’t a-usin’ linotypes up in the sky 


a 


Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


PAUL J. MAAS. 
\ ‘ YE present herewith a portrait of Paul J. Maas, Chicago, 


reproduced from a pen drawing by William Schmedt- 

gen. Mr. Maas is today well known in labor circles, 
and has, by untiring application and study, risen from the 
position of editor of a country German paper, when a mere 
boy, to that of labor editor of 
the Chicago 7Z77mes-Herald, 
one of the largest and most 
influential dailies in the West. 
Mr. Maas is regarded by many 
as one of the best-informed 
men of the present time on 
economic questions, and his 
articles along this line are 
always read with interest by 
the craft. He has always 
been prominent in the labor 
field, and is favorably known 
to all trade unionists, par- 
ticularly those of the printing 
fraternity, whose interests he 
has at all times faithfully and 
effectively looked after. As 
a worker in the ranks of 
Typographical Union No. 16, 
as reporter of a Chicago daily, as a delegate from his union 
to the Trade and Labor Assembly, as organizer of the Seventh 
District of the International Typographical Union, as general 





PAUL J. MAAS. 


organizer of the American Federation of Labor, and a 
deputy organizer for Illinois, he has always proved himself 
competent to fill the positions to which he has been assigned, 
giving the fullest satisfaction to his constituents, and display- 
ing the most excellent judgment in the execution of the many 
important commissions with which he has been intrusted. As 
one of his closest friends says: ‘‘Mr. Maas believes ‘ he is 
true to God who is true to man,’ and the upbuilding of the 
toiling masses is to him a subject of interest and pleasure.”’ 
Mr. Maas is distinguished for the disinterested and untiring 
manner in which he applies himself to the accomplishment 
of tasks assigned him, rather than for any display of orator- 
ical pyrotechnics. He is essentially a worker, and when he 
undertakes anything he sets about the work in a workman- 
like manner. He is honest of purpose and honest in his deal- 
ings. He is well read and well posted, and prides himself in 
the possession of a library containing several thousand books 
and pamphlets on all subjects of interest to the toiler. It can 
truthfully be said that but few workingmen can boast so large 
and varied an assortment of works on economic subjects as 
is possessed by Mr. Maas. 


A SILENT WORKER. 
We present herewith an illustration showing a little deaf- 
mute boy setting type in the office of the S7/ent Worker, 
Trenton, New Jersey. George S. Porter, the publisher of the 





paper and instructor in the office, writes as follows concerning 
the lad: ‘‘ His name is Wesley Brees; he is twelve years old, 
and was born deaf. He has learned to read the lips. He is 
the smallest boy in the Sz/en¢ Worker office, yet one of the 
most careful and industrious. He has been under my 
instruction two years, about two hours each day. All the 
work on our paper, from the typesetting to making up on the 
stone and making ready on the press, as well as feeding, is 
the work of my deaf-mute pupils. The work of the lad 
whose picture I send is very creditable, and he makes but few 
errors in setting up the department called ‘ Bits of Science’ 
and other matter that appears in our publication.’’ 
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HERBERT WELLS FAY—PHOTO AND PRINT 
COLLECTOR, 


BY L. 








GRAFF. 





J. 

T is owing to the indomitable will of a country newspaper 
| editor that many faces of the world’s notable people are 
presented to readers of almost every class of publications. 
The work of this rural journalist when brought into print by 
the perfection of the half-tone has produced the likenesses of 
distinguished personages in every station in life in both 
worlds. Men and women most talked and read about nowa- 
days have been brought face to face with a vast army of 

















HERBERT 


WELLS FAY, 
De Kalb, [Mlinois. 


readers who otherwise must have pictured them only in 
imagination. 

Herbert Wells Fay, who was born on a De Kaib County 
the editors of the De Kalb 
More than a quarter of 


farm, and who is now one of 
Revicx', is the subject of this sketch. 
a century ago he began the work which has resulted in one 
many of them 


the world. 


of the largest collections of photographs, 
extremely rare, to be found in America, if in 
Natural love for the work was the incentive; he filled, when 
a boy, all the albums of the Fay household, not to say any- 
thing of those of others, with the likenesses of relatives, 
friends and acquaintances without the penchant being a whit 
allayed. At first the work of collecting portraits of noted 
people was confined to wood cuts from the magazines and 
illustrated weekly journals, there being at that time only 
two or three of the latter of general circulation in the United 
States. As the photographic processes of engraving have 
developed, the task of securing the best possible portrait of 
every public character has become more than a _ pastime. 


The work has been carried out until he has a photographic 





Copyright, 1894, by H. W. Fay. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
Martyred President, United States. 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN, 
Norweyian Arctic Explorer, 
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WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, 
The Grand Old Man, England. 





PRINCE BISMARCK, 
The Tron Chancellor, Germany. 





reproduction of at least 60,000 people. He has about one 
hundred different portraits of Lincoln, twenty-five of Long- 
fellow, twenty of Garfield, one showing him in his class in 
school, about all the generals of the rebellion and the Amer- 
can-Spanish war. 

Early in his career Fay was confronted with two obstacles, 
either of which would have discouraged a less determined 
man. These were in the shape of letters, one of which 
would read ‘‘I regret to say that there is no likeness of Mr. 
Blank in existence.’’ The other was worded like this: ‘‘ Mr. 
Blank has uniformly declined to give out his photograph.’’ 
Sometimes these letters were written in the first person, but 
more often by officious private secretaries or a household 
flunky incapable of appreciating such a work as that in which 


” 


the young Illinoisan was engaged. 

But here were really two incentives to greater exertions. 
In the first instance the stamp of rarity was placed on the 
desired portrait, and, of course, the desire to get it was 
greater than ever. In the other was occasion for renewed 
tenacity of purpose to sweep away sentiment and get the like- 
ness. It would require a page to enumerate instances in 
which such work was begun and pursued to a successful 
finish. It required hours of letter writing in which diplomacy 
couched in courteous terms nearly always won. 
other instances when a long journey for a particular picture 


There were 


was rendered necessary in order to get it. 

The face of Abraham Lincoln was made to serve a good 
purpose in Fay’s work. In the first years of the collection 
he had obtained a fine negative of the great emancipator. 
This is now said to be the best likeness of Lincoln in exist- 
ence. Failing in every other effort to get the portrait of 
some more or less distinguished personage, he would offer to 
trade Lincoln’s picture for that of the person stubbornly 
holding out. In nine cases out of ten this offer effected an 
exchange. 

All of this experience led Fay to become an expert in dis- 
tinguishing faces, and in detecting the use of one picture to 





SIR HENRY 
Ex-Premier, Australia. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER, PARKES, 


Premier of Canada. 
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EMILE ZOLA, 
French Author. 


DREYFUS, 
France’s Exiled Soldier. 


This occurs frequently, not only in 
His large col- 


represent some one else. 
the daily press but in some of the magazines. 
lection of photographs and prints enables him to run these 
counterfeits down to a certainty. Some of the 
Faces of the notable men of 


most ludi- 
crous errors have been made. 
the nation have been made to do duty in running the mug of 
a notorious criminal and vice versa. 
Grouping has been much of a feature of the work. 
Crowned heads, presidents of repub- 
lics, Indian chiefs and nabobs, civilized 
and uncivilized, are so arranged in the 
Prominent men who 
been are shown with the 
faces of their murderers. As the work 
advanced, the collection attracted great 
attention from publishers. There are 
few of the leading magazines which do 
not send to De Kalb for a portion of the 
portraits used to illustrate sketches of 


collection. have 


assassinated 


notables. During the progress of the 
work there have been collected quite a 
number of doubles. These are the pho- 
tographs of men and women who bear 
startling resemblance to each other. 
This is one of the causes of the wrong 


picture being used to represent a per- 


son. They look so much alike that 
only an expert may detect the error. MENEL 
The pictures and the prints are kept Emperor 0 


in one room in which is located the 
De Kalb Weekly Review. 


the entire basement of a store building. 


There is but one room, occupying 
The photographs 
The 
system is such that the owner may enter the room in the 
dark and lay his hands on any group of portraits or envelope 
of prints. 


are in glass show cases, the prints filed away in boxes. 


As may be conjectured, Mr. Fay derives considerable reve- 


nue from publishers for the use of his photographs. He 





GEN. JOSE M. R. BARRIOS, 


Assassinated President of Guatemala Cuban General 


MAXIMO GOMEZ, 
nad Patriot 


Keep- 


ing track of loaned pictures takes not a little of his time, but 


charges a moderate sum for the loan of each portrait. 


he has reduced this part of his work to a system by which 


few, if losses are sustained, although considerable 


annoyance is often occasioned by careless handling of the 


any, 


pictures by publishers, who ruthlessly perforate rare portraits 
with thumb tacks and fold creases in valuable prints. 

An immense amount of care has been taken to keep the 
portraits in good condition, every one 
of them being protected by a cover 
made in the shape of an envelope, open 
at one end and with an oval opening in 
one side from which only the face is 
seen. Mr. Fay made all of these by 
the aid of a small pair of shears and a 
paste pot. He has probably burned a 
barrel of midnight oil doing this kind 
of work. De Kalb nighthawks passing 
the 
down in the ‘‘ hole in the ground,’’ as 


Review office see a tireless figure 


known, cutting ovals and 
The 


is his only company as he cuts away the 


his den is 


filing prints. click of his shears 
hours until even the greasy jobber over 
there in the shadow would fain grind a 


cog or two to scare him away to his 
home. 
IK I. In late years Fay has developed a 
Abyssinia taste for odd subjects in photography, 
and has spent much time in collecting 
them. In this work he has an ardent colaborer in Mr. A. F. 


Rowley, a local artist whose camera has produced a number 
of most interesting pictures. Some of these are animals in 
striking postures, others are of well-known characters about 
town who have been caught unawares in their most taking 
simplicity. A local character with the beard of Father Time 
was subjected to a siege of posing in which he was made to 
ponder over the mysteries of a skull which he held in his hand. 





FELIX FAURE, 
Late President of France. 


CETEWAYO, 
King of Zululand. 





SENOR SAGASTA, 
E:x-Premier of Spain. 


QUEEN LILIUOKALANI, 
Former Ruler of Hawaii. 














In another attitude he is represented with hour glass and 
scythe. These pictures so far produced have already attracted 
At times out-of-the-way places have been 


much attention. 





COUNT LEO TOLSTOI, 


Russian Novelist. 
invaded in picture-making errands. Recently a blacksmith 
shop was suddenly entered and two old cronies caught at 
checkers with that natural pose that must make the picture 
interesting, rare and valuable. All of these pictures readily 
find Skillfully by the printer’s art they are 
transferred principally to labels, and in this way an obscure 


business uses. 


person has his face sent around the world. 

In 1896 Mr. Fay furnished over five hundred portraits for 
the American editors of the Cyclopedia Britannica. He has 
recently added a department of general art illustrating, and 
aims to furnish original photographs representing every con- 
ceivable idea, such as illustrating poems, stories, scientific 
and anthropological articles, stock, agricultural and dairy 
subjects, and all conceits for attractive advertising. Samples 
of this class of work have appeared in recent issues of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and have attracted considerable attention. 

In the matter of work, Mr. Fay is a sort of human engine. 
The collection of prints, which involves the close examina- 
tion of all the illustrated papers which find their way to the 
office, is an arduous task. Filing increases the work, yet he 
not only attends to the whole of it himself, but he transacts 
his full share of the work required from him as one of the 
proprietors of his paper. In late years he has added quite a 
collection of valuable Indian curios which have been found 
in Illinois and Wisconsin, and have attracted much attention, 
especially from the historical folk. 

Herbert Wells Fay is still a young man, is the father in a 
happy home, and is among the go-ahead men of a now well- 
known progressive Illinois town. 


EVERY NUMBER A MASTERPIECE, 

There is no publication that comes to me in which I take 
greater delight than THE INLAND PRINTER. Every number 
is a masterpiece of the art.— /rederick EF. Milholland, Trib- 
une Composing Room, New York City. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

' BIGELOW’sS HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographic matters. 112 pages; cloth bound; 
50 cents. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WorpDs.— By F. Horace Teall. When 
and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alpha- 
betical lists. 224 pages; cloth bound; $1.25. 

ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. 312 pages; cloth 
bound ; $2.50. 

PENS AND TyPprEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. 214 pages; cloth bound; $1.25. 

PuNCTUATION.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. 194 pages; 
cloth bound ; $1.00. 

PuUNCTUATION.— By John Wilson. For letter writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. 334 pages; cloth bound, $1.00. 


OR LOWER-CASE? — W. M. G., 
West Virginia, asks: ‘‘Is it best to write ‘ devil’ or ‘ Devil’ 
in saying, ‘ Tribes that worship the devil’? Should the word 
ever be capitalized, or not?’’ Answer.—It is better never 
devil’’ in any use. 


CAPITAL Moundsville, 


“c 


to capitalize 

CoONSTRUCTION.— Baker, Philadelphia, writes: ‘‘In the 
March INLAND PRINTER a correspondent says of the apostro- 
phe in possessives, ‘I notice that it is frequently not used in 
the names of banks.’ This construction is not unusual; but 
would not ‘I notice frequently that it is not used’ be bet- 
ter?’’ Answer.—The correspondent’s sentence is not in the 
best form, but the suggested correction is not much better; 
in fact, the latter is rather worse, as the meaning is not fre- 
quency of notice, but frequency of the practice noticed. 
What is meant would be far better expressed by change in 
the wording than by change in the order of the words; thus, 
“*T notice that it is frequently omitted.”’ 

POSITION OF INTERROGATION-POINT.—T. W. W., Barrie, 
Ontario, writes: ‘‘ Note the position of the interrogation- 
point in this sentence: What is meant by the statement, 
‘My father is greater than I’? What is your opinion of its 





ABDUR RAHAMAN, 
Ameer of Afghanistan. 


correctness ? It is claimed by an American editor that, 
although it may be grammatically correct, it is ‘awkward- 
looking and unmechanical.’ On the other hand, it is main- 




















tained that this is not an argument; that the above is a 
correct application of the rules of punctuation, and is fol- 
lowed by the leading journals and periodicals of the present 
day.’’ Answer.— My opinion is that the point is given in 
the correct position, and that the other position is incorrect. 
Probably, however, of the 
leading journals and peri- 
odicals of the present day, 
those which print such 
things incorrectly outnum- 
ber the correct ones. 








COLLECTIVE Nouns. — 
G. W. J., Seattle, Wash- 
ington, asks the following 
questions: ‘‘Shall we 
treat collective nouns as 
singular or plural? For 
example, ‘Issaquah Coal 
Company (successor to 
Brown Mining Company), 
miners and shippers.’ Is 
there any grammatical rea- 
son why we should write 





LI HUNG CHANG, 


‘successor’ as singular, 
and ‘ miners and shippers’ 
plural? Should the same rule which governs the above also 
apply in cases where two persons are named in the title of a 
company, as ‘Brown & Smith Printing Company’? Where 
three or more words are used in the possessive together, as 
“men’s, misses’, and boys’ garments’ (but not as a collective 
noun), can all but the last possessive sign be correctly omit- 
ted?”’’? Answer.— Collective nouns are properly treated 
sometimes as singular, sometimes as plural, and we may say 
legitimately either ‘‘the company are shippers’’ or ‘‘ the 
company is a shipper’’—in one expression being governed 
by the fact that a company is a number of persons, and in 
the other by the opposite fact that it is a unit in action and 
legal responsibility. If the company is treated once as a unit, 
however, it should be always so, at least in the one writing ; 
that is, the numbers should not be mixed. All company 
names are alike in this respect, whether composed of names 
of persons or of places. If recognized authority is necessary, 
Goold Brown may be cited, as follows: ‘‘ When the antece- 
dent is a collective noun con- 
veying the idea of plurality, 
the pronoun must agree with 
it in the plural number; as, 
the council were divided in 
their sentiments.’’ It will be 
seen that this example, while 
given with a rule for pro- 
nouns, contains also a plural 
verb. An observation by 
Brown under this rule says: 
““The collective noun, or noun 
of multitude, being a name 
that signifies many, may in 
general be taken in either of 
two ways, according to the 
intention of the user: that 
is, with reference to the aggregate as one thing, or with 
reference to the individuals’’—and says further that the first 
is singular and the second plural. As to the other question, 
it is not easy to tell what is meant by the parenthesis, as there 
is no suggestion of a collective noun in the expression quoted. 
If all but the last possessive sign were omitted, what sense 
would be expressed by that sign? It is not easy to perceive 
that an apostrophe without any words would mean anything. 
But of course the question intended is, ‘‘ May all the possessive 
signs except the last one be correctly omitted?’’ No, they 
may not. Thesign should be used with each possessive noun. 


Ex-Viceroy of China. 











MALIETOA, 


Deposed King of Samoa. 
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VARIOUS QUESTIONS ABOUT WoRDs.—M. C. M., New 
York, sends these questions: ‘‘Is there a rule which can be 
safely followed in the use of ‘or’ and‘ nor’? In the sentence, 
‘You don’t have to keep it oiled or pumped up,’ should not 
‘or’ be changed to ‘ nor’? 
proper expression ? I supposed ‘ were’ could only be used in 


Is ‘if that view were correct’ a 


a plural sense. Is it correct to say, ‘ Where were you yester- 
day ?’ Is there such a word as ‘won’t’? If so, what are the 
words in the combination ? How and when should the word 
‘proven’ be used? In the sen- 
tence, ‘It is not unlikely that 
that particular typesetter,’ etc., 
would it not be well to leave 
out one ‘that’? It seems to 
me the best writers make a 
wrong use of ‘that.’ It only 
obstructs the reader, while 
serving no purpose. Is there 
any sense in ‘It was kind of 
dull,’ ete.? Is there a con- 
densed book on common 
errors in grammar?’ An- 
swer.— No single rule that 





appears in the grammars cov- 
ers all possible cases of doubt, 
but the words may be in gen- 
eral differentiated as affirma- 
tive and negative, ‘‘or’’ to be used with 


PAUL KRUGER, 


President of South African Republic. 


‘‘either’’ and 
‘*nor’’ with ‘‘ neither.’’ In most sentences where the correla- 
tive is not expressed, the full sense really includes it. Thus, 
the sentence in question is right with ‘Tor,’? because the 
sense is ‘‘either oiled or pumped up,’’ the negation being 


not.’’ ‘‘ Not either one or another’’ means 
‘Tf that view were 


expressed by *“* 


‘ ” 


the same as ‘‘ neither one nor another. 


correct’’ is right, ‘‘ were ’’ being here subjunctive and appli- 
cable in either number. ‘‘ Where were you yesterday ?”’ is 
correct. When ‘‘ you’’ was used only in the plural, ‘‘ Where 
wert thou ?’’ was right in the singular number; but ‘‘ you”? 
is now used in both numbers, retaining the plural form of 
the verb in each. Of course there is such a word as ‘‘ won’t.”’ 
Is there any person who does not hear it or see it, and are 
there many who do not use it, every day? It is a contraction 
of ‘‘ woll not,’’ and ‘‘ woll’”’ is an old form of ‘‘will.’? The 


sé 


word ‘‘ proven’’ should never be used, except in the Scotch 
verdict, ‘‘ Not proven, 
that it is not often used. It is better to use the ‘‘that’’ that 


is questioned than to omit it. There is no particularly sen- 


” 


of which it is hardly necessary to say 


sible sense in ‘‘ kind of dull, 
but it is ‘‘ kind of’? common 
to use it, and probably all 
the objection that can be 
urged against it will never 
make one user of it change. 
It is never (or hardly ever) 
used by any persons except 
those who do not know and 
cannot learn much. ‘There 
are many condensed books 
on common errors, but they 
are dangerous, as the conden- 
sation is almost always made 
by omitting essential and 





very important details. One 
such book is ‘‘ Slips of Tongue 
which is full of BE User. 


and Pen,’’ 
e ; ‘ia Typical American Indian. 

such directions as ‘‘ Pre- 

fer church to sanctuary,’’ with nothing more about the words, 


while in fact ‘‘church’’ is the right word for its own proper 
meanings, and ‘‘sanctuary’’ for its, and neither should be 
used where the other is right. One of the best and léast dan- 


gerous of such books is ‘‘ Verbal Pitfalls,’’ by C. W. Bardeen. 
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ECHOES FROM 
THE PRESS CLUB 
OF GHICAGO 


BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON, 

HE noon hour is the busiest time at the Press Club. 

T The rooms are filled with members who come up to 

take lunch, and it is then that most of the visitors are 

introduced. That is the hour when some of the best stories 

are sprung. The man who has been well provided for within 

is generally in an amiable frame of mind. On the principle 
that 























Fate cannot harm me, I have dined today,” 
he is ready for pleasure after eating. So it happens that this 
noonday hour is about the best in the club. 

The other day Doctor Reeder, and Benjamin F. Cobb, who 
is the editor of the liveliest lumber paper published in the 
country, and two or three others were seated at one of the 
little tables in the The doctor is an advocate—and a 
successful one, too—of pure foods conducive to the health of 
mankind. He had just been telling of an article he had 
written advancing a new theory as to the cause of baldness. 
He had looked into the subject pretty carefully, he said, and 
had come to the conclusion that premature baldness was 


safé. 


caused by frequent shaving. 

‘*T had a patient write to me not long ago,’’ the doctor 
was saying, ‘‘asking me what he should do for his bald 
head. Well, now, of course, I wasn’t going to give him the 
same old story that the medical profession has been telling 
for years. I had to give him something new or ——”’ 

‘Or lose your job,’’ put in Cobb. 

The doctor ignored the interruption and continued : 

‘*Or follow in the beaten path. Now, I had been work- 
ing on this shaving theory. I had found that the American 
Indians have no beards to speak of, but have heavy growths 
of hair on top of the head where a man ought to have it. 
The same way with other savage tribes. ‘The Bushmen have 
heavy beards, but they let them grow and never shave, and 
no one ever sees a bald head among them. ‘That is the way 
it is all over the world. 
find that the men shave you find bald heads as well as bald 


In civilized countries where you 


faces.”’ 

**Well, what did you write to your patient ?’’ queried the 
sporting editor, who had eaten his pie and wanted to hear the 
finish. 

‘*T just explained to him my theory,’’ resumed the doctor, 
‘‘and I wrote to him that if he would only stop shaving——’’ 





‘* Stop shaving and turn his face upside down,”’’ ejaculated 
a man who had closely followed the story. 

‘* He’d be all right,’’ said the doctor. 

%S 

Luther Laflin Mills, an honorary member of the Press 
Club, has recently presented the club with an excellent oil 
portrait of himself. The likeness was painted by Louis Betts 
of Chicago, a young artist who is coming rapidly to the front. 
The picture is a life-sized representation of Mr. Mills in a 
standing attitude. When he first posed for the artist he held 
himself stiff and straight. Now, Mr. Mills has a literary 
stoop and the artist saw at a glance that he was not in his 
natural position. He soon arranged matters, however, and 
the result is the best portrait of the famous attorney that has 


ever been made. 
i S © 


A New Orleans newspaper man has joined the little group 
that gathers in the front room every morning. 

‘*T always had an idea,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the clairvoyants 
were very nervous people, but I met a woman in that business 


203 


the other day who was so phlegmatic that I don’t believe 
Now, I 
suppose that business is as legitimate as any other, but a cer- 
I had 
given up my dollar and she had just gone into a trance with- 


anything short of a mine disaster could feaze her. 

tain thing happened that seemed kind of funny to me. 
out any apparent great effort. She is a German woman and 
rather stout and was breathing heavily, so I knew the spirits 
were working govd and hard. She had just commenced to 
tell me some very interesting things when there was a knock 
marketman stuck in his head and 


at the door. Then a 


bawled out: 

*** What'do you want for dinner ?’ 

‘* The seeress never opened her eyes, but gave a sigh that 
came from away down deep somewhere and gurgled : 

*** Schicken !’ and went right ahead with the trance busi- 
ness without losing a note.’’ 

%S 

** Everybody is moving out my way,”’ 
city editor who lives over on the West Side. 
when May 1 comes around there is a mania for moving. 


remarked the night 
‘*Seems as if 


People make all kinds of excuses— anything, just so they get 
When | 


red-faced 


a chance to tear up and get into another house. 
this afternoon 
One was covered with 


came down on the car two fat, 


women were talking together. dia- 
monds and she was going on like this: 

‘** No use talking, we simply can’t stand it over in that 
locality. . When me and Mike moved from Bridgeport to the 
West Side we thought we were in it; but say, style—they 
know what it They haven’t a bit of refine- 
ment. You know what a cold day it was last Monday ? 
Well, say, I went the whole len’th of the boulevoord with my 


don’t means. 


new $450 sealskin on, and what do you think —there wasn’t 


street. Now, wouldn’t it toast you ? 


yo» 


another skin on the 
Move? Sure thing. 
SS & 

I notice that Arnold Pierce, a New York newspaper man, 
has been trying to form a trust for writers. Pierce is an old 
Chicago boy. He used to keep things pretty lively in Chicago. 
Then he went to New York, and Amos Cummings said that 
Arnold was one of the best reporters that ever got inside of 
Gotham. Many are the weird tales that Pierce used to dish 
up to the old staff that gathered at night at Hanson’s place 
that was located in the basement where the Inter 
building now stands. Poor old Charlie Wright and 


Waterloo, both gone, were among those who laughed loudest 


Ocean 
Burk 


at the wonderful yarns that Arnold would spin. 

One night he had been stringing out a hard-luck story of 
the time he was in New Orleans. He had just told how he 
was down there flat broke. 

‘And all 


the highest society. 


the time,’’ said Pierce, ‘‘ I] had been going in 


Under those circumstances I couldn’t 
The 


I struck a snap. 


touch anyone for first few days I nearly 


Then 


money. 


starved. A schooner was moored 


about a mile out from the wharf, and I found out she was 
loaded with I waited till dark, hid 


under a tree, tied a handkerchief around my head and made 


crackers. my clothes 


aswim of it. I boarded the schooner, evaded the watch, got 
into the cracker boxes, ate all I could, filled my handker- 
I did this every night till I got a job 
Of course it seemed kind of strange 


chief and swam back. 
on one of the papers. 
running around all day with the swell young ladies, and then 
filling up on crackers at night. If I’d only had some cheese, 
though, I’d been all right.’’ 

Another night he said very seriously : 

‘* Boys, did you ever see an oyster recognize a man ?’’ 

Burk Waterloo laughed derisively. 


‘*Oh, you needn’t laugh,’’ said Pierce. hat happened 


all right over on the North Side. You see, a fellow in one of 
those joints where they give an oyster with every drink told 
me this himself and I believe every word of it. One time he 


was about to bust open an oyster when the old thing raised 
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up its shells and seemed to look him right in the eye. The 
barkeep was a tender-hearted man and he couldn’t stand 
that, so he just laid old Miss Mollusk aside. Sometimes he 
would forget and pick her up again, but every time she’d 
raise those lids, and that would settle it. Her life would be 
saved. Things went on this way for some time. Finally 
election came around and it got pretty hot in the ward where 
the barkeep and his pet were doing business. The barkeep 
was actually in love with that oyster. People offered him 
big money for it, but no, sir; Mr. Barkeeper wouldn’t part 
Well, just the night before election they were doing 
a great in the saloon. The barkeep got rattled. 
He made a bad move. He picked up and cracked his dear 
oyster and only recognized it as he saw it disappearing ina 
glass of red liquor down the capacious throat of a thirsty 


with it. 
business 


alderman. The barkeeper never smiled again.’’ 
‘* Ach, mein Gott im Himmel!’’ sobbed the waiter. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON LITHOGRAPHY. 
CONDUCTED BY EMANUEL F. WAGNER. 

Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 4 New Chambers street, New York. 

ZINC TRANSFERS TO THE TRADE.—S. y L., Buenos Ayres, 
South America, would like to know the address of a firm that 
can supply zine transfers for lithography for commercial and 
art purposes. Auswer.— George H. Benedict & Co., 175 Clark 
street, Chicago, make a specialty of this work, and in fact it 
can be done by any first-class lithographic establishment. 

ALGRAPHY IN FRANCE.—The French patents in algraphy 
have been purchased and are being worked by the world- 
famous Société des Imprimeries, Lemercier, Paris. The 
British and Colonial Printer and Stationer also advises all 
who are interested in the merits and possibilities of algraphy 
to ask for information, as the syndicates formed will do all to 
demonstrate its use without letting it cost anyone a cent for 
trials. 

FIRMS WHO Do DECORATED GLASS PLATE PRINTING IN 
CoLors.—C. L., Brooklyn Lag/e, asks: ‘‘ Would you inform 
an old subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER where I could 
have some glass decoration done by printing in colors ?’’ 
<inswer:—The principal firms devoting themselves to that 
kind of lithography are the F. Tuchfarber Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and the Standard Advertising Sign Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

IMPORTED TYPE-TO-STONE RETRANSFER PAPER.—F.C. K., 
New York, writes: ‘‘ I have tried the sample of paper from 
Robert Forsyth, Glasgow, and have found it to work most 
admirably in transferring type impressions to stone surface, 
also in making transfers from engraving. Please state the 
price of one quire or the smallest quantity of the paper which 
I can obtain.’’ Answer.— One quire, 2s. 6d.; one-half ream, 
one ream, 40s.; forwarded to any address at price 

Carriage extra, and provided for if included in the 


20s.: 
given. 
remittance. 

COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS FOR LITHOGRAPHIC DESIGNERS 
AND ENGRAVERS.— Part Four of the ‘‘ Jewels of the Pen’’ 
has come to hand, and it is again a unique collection of ele- 
gant forms of commercial letter designs and engraving, 
executed in a superior style of taste and workmanship. A 
pleasant change from former parts is the introduction of 
some very graceful specimens of script headings, and a rich 
abundance of portrait engravings. Of these vignettes it can 
be truly said that they are choice examples of practical 
methods to obtain portraiture in stone engraving. The time- 
robbing, painstaking technic has been dispensed with, and in 
its place has been set a free, dashy and vigorous style, giving 
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the desired results with the least expenditure of labor. So 
far we have not come across a first-class engraver who has 
not, after viewing the sheets, been induced to purchase the 
same. Price, 50 cents per part. Address Milwaukee Litho- 
graphing and Engraving Company, or the editor of this 
department. 

ENLARGING KNIFE-DIE OUTLINES TO Fit PEN-WORK 
CoLor PLates.— A. Kuns, Philadelphia, writes: ‘‘ In answer 
to the query of O. F. L., in the January issue, would suggest 
to make the key plate and knife outline just as you say, but 
instead of enlarging on a rubber machine I would recommend 
making a photographic negative, and from this make as many 
prints on photographic paper which has been stretched on 
suitable frames, before the coating or print is put on. It will 
follow that the paper cannot get out of shape after it is once 
mounted on a frame, and positive register will be the result.’’ 

DIRECTORSHIP OF OUR FINE ART EXHIBIT AT THE PARIS 
ExposITion.— Artists, collectors, connoisseurs, art-lithogra- 
phers, and others interested in art matters, are exceptionally 
fortunate in the appointment of J. B. Cauldwell as Director 
of Fine Arts at the coming Paris Exposition, as he has at his 
back the indorsement of all the leading art associations of 
this country. He is familiar with the French tongue, having 
received part of his education in Paris. He has visited most 
of the large exhibitions of the world, and is a man of decided 
executive ability, which, combined with all his other good 
qualifications, will guarantee this country a creditable show- 
ing at the great contest. 

PRINTING MACHINERY AND ALLIED ARTS AT THE 
Wortp’s Farr AT PARIS NExT YEAR.— Under the French 
classification, printing and printing machinery and utensils 
thereof will be associated with ‘‘ Chemical Industries,’’ under 
the general head of ‘‘ Liberal Arts.’’ Mechanical and artistic 
appliances of theatrical scenery and effects, measuring and 
salculating instruments, are also included in the same depart- 
ment, and the preparation of all substances used to print 
upon. The ‘‘ Liberal Arts’’ section will be of special inter- 
est to the progressive lithographer and printer, as it will 
include chemistry and chemical appliances to the graphic 
arts, and is going to be fully represented, as, for instance, 
inks, rollers, plates, paper, etc. It will be representative of 
‘““Art, Trade, and Manufacture.’’ It will be under the able 
leadership of Alexander S. Capehard, who was a member 
and president of the jury of awards of the Chicago World’s 
Fair. He has been devoting most all his time since then to 
the study of the principal expositions of different countries, 
and is unquestionably the right man for this place. 

‘* LITHOGRAPHY AND LITHOGRAPHERS.’’— We are enter- 
ing upon a new era in art lithography. The people of 
America are awakening to a higher understanding of art 
forms and expression, and wherein could a better, more 
ready means be found to convey and popularize the various 
subtleties of high art than in lithography? In the hands of 
the designer, draftsman, painter or sculptor it is the most 
deeply expressive medium for the dissemination of real art to 
the people, through the multiplying agency of the printing 
press. We are not addressing the copyist, the so-called 
‘‘litho-artist’’; he is, in general, innocent of the true mean- 
ing of quality or expression; realism, idealism or sentiment ; 
treatment or character, air, distance, sunlight or shadow; 
form or line in pictures. He only appreciates one term and 
that is ‘‘technic.’’ What does he know of the originating 
genius, which has spoken to the world during the last 
hundred years, using the medium of lithography? This 
copyist, who can put anything éu¢ art on the stone, is only 
known since 1870, and the decline of lithography as an art 
has dated from that time, when this copyist made his appear- 
ance in the studio, and the professional lithographer of 
former days is the one to blame, when, like Hage and Hard- 
ing, they trained a number of people merely to make their 
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art for them and simply ‘‘ kicked and smashed ”’ the effect 
into the work at the end. We propose to call the attention 
of the professional lithographer, or general painter or artist, 
to a work by Joseph and Elizabeth Penell, which has been 
inspired by pure ideals of fine arts, which has been made 
possible only through unlimited resources, enlightened by 
deep research and guided by discriminating ability and good 
judgment; throwing a marvelous flood of light over the past 
of lithography and naming the men and showing the work 
of those who have labored for the art from artistic motives 
for nearly one hundred years past. The work begins with 
the ‘‘Cellini of Lithography,’’ the inception of the art by 
Senefelder ; describes his character, his squabbles, trials and 
tribulations, and with the second chapter (Senefelder’s dis- 
covery) is presented an absolutely true detailed history of the 








be of 
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understand the spirit of a masterpiece. This was the time 
when lithographic printing was improving, and lithography 
was entering upon a commercial mission, and the great 
lithographic artists of the day were warned that if they would 
preserve that beautiful art they should devote it to more 
serious ends, but in spite of that warning the time for 
original art work began there, to pass away. Then came 
the ‘‘reproduction era,’’ when this or that great painter 
would dwell upon the merits of this or that great lith- 
ographer as the truest exponent of his style of work. In 
the sixth chapter we can study the ‘‘ Renaissance in England 
and France. Interesting is the comment on the 
eracy of lithography in England,’’ which, Mr. Penell says, 
in order to fully understand, one must consult the pages of 
the Lithographic Times and Printer and note how in the 


“s ‘* degen- 








A’ MOUNTAIN 


DISTILLERY. 


(Near Grover, North Carolina.) 


invention of the art, together with many conditions prevail- 
ing at that time. In the third chapter the ‘‘ Birth of the Art 
in France’’ is described ; how the artistic Frenchman took it 
up, developed and cherished it through the ‘‘ First Period in 
France,’’ which is treated in the fourth chapter. All the 
great names in French art history are given, and we obtain 
an understanding of the importance which lithography 
played in the art history of France and its influence upon 
the world at large. At the same time, the author does not 
forget to credit the inventor duly. It is shown that although 
the French and English tried to improve on Senefelder’s art 
technic, nothing new could they add to the resources that 
were not already described in Senefelder’s own book. In the 
fifth chapter we get a history of the spread and development 
of the art in England, where the inartistic ‘‘ primitiveness of 
finish’’ became a consideration, for a public that could not 


beginning lithography was there described as one of the fine 
arts, and how today its pages are filled with reports of strikes 
and the pitiful whinings of the intelligent British workman 
who is not free to do as little as he wants to and that as 
badly as possible. Mr. Penell further says: As a profession 
lithography will never revive, as it was throttled by com- 
merce and trade-unionism; as an art, he believes it will 
flourish again in the hands of those capable of drawing and 
conceiving. Finally, the spread of art is treated in the 
seventh chapter; how it developed in all other countries — 
Austria, Spain, Holland, Italy, Russia, Belgium, Switzerland 
and, lastly, America. Regarding the latter country, there 
has been nothing as yet produced which could live through 
time, when measured by the high and exacting standard of 
‘* American Institute’’ is con- 
“art 


the Penells, and as far as the 
cerned, nothing of importance had been done by that 











preservative body’’ to treasure or develop lithographic art 
(in fact, the American people are only now getting conscious 
of art principles), otherwise the most important events and 
names in American lithographic art history are recorded and 
due emphasis is given to the factors responsible for progress 
therein. The eighth and last chapter contains very valuable 
technical and critical suggestions for those who would begin 
to work on stone, and the various means and devices are 
described at the command of a lithographer, showing the 
real simplicity of the thing to those who can draw. ‘‘ Lith- 
ography and Lithographers,’’ by Joseph and Elizabeth 
Robins Penell, recently issued in a limited edition, contains 
160 illustrations, some of which are original lithographs by 
J. McNeill Whistler, A. Legros, W. Strang, C. H. Shannon, 
A. Lunois, J. McLure Hamilton, T. R. Way, etc.; also a copy 
of the first lithograph executed in America, and a complete 
alphabetical index. This work is the result of the careful 
examination of almost every art library and print room in 
Europe. It was commenced just about one hundred years 
after the invention of lithography, and has been conducted 
as a personal study by the Penells to discover the extent of 
the possibilities of lithography as a means of high art expres- 
sion, and is the best book upon the ‘‘art of lithography ”’ 
The Century Company: New York and Lon- 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


ever written. 
don. Price, $25. 

ADVANTAGES OF ALUMINUM OR METAL LITHOGRAPHY.— 
The various advantages of printing from metal plates instead 
of stone are stated very forcibly by 7he Pritish and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer as follows : 

1. ‘‘ Durability, as the plate can 
again, showing hardly any signs of depreciation.’’ 

2. ‘‘ Long editions can be printed from a good transfer; a 
plate having withstood several large editions from the same 
transfer, it was found that the sixty-first thousand was as 


be used over and over 


’ 


good as the first sheet.’ 

3. ‘‘ Small, repeated editions can be cheaply produced, 
owing to the rapidity with which the plates can be fitted to 
the machine.’’ 

4. ‘‘ Unlimited pressure can be applied to the plates with- 
out fear of damage, contrary to the breakable stone.”’ 

5. ‘Saving of labor in bringing plates fore and back 
where the printing is not done in the same room with proving 
or transferring, dispensing, therefore, with trucks and _ por- 
ters, in moving heavy stone from one place to another, as a 
boy can easily carry the plates from one press to another.’’ 

6. ‘‘ It is reported by some pressmen that there is even a 
saving of ink, amounting to a considerable percentage in a 
year.’”’ 

7. ‘‘No grinding machine is required; cleaning is easily 
done by hand.’’ 

8. ‘* The saving of space in storing of originals is a very 
important item in favor of the plates, of which 75 to 100 will 
go in the same place occupied by one stone.’’ 

9. ‘‘In cases where originals are done far away from the 
printing works, a considerable saving in carriage or express- 
age is effected.’’ 

10. ‘‘ Application to any curvature of cylinder, making 
possible the rotary principle in printing.’’ 

11. ‘‘ Allowance of quick running of machine.’’ 

12. ‘‘ Alterations can be easily and quickly made, without 
injuring grain. The same in process work, where changes 
can be readily made. 

13. ‘‘ The plates are very much cheaper than stone. The 
larger the plate the more favorable becomes the compari- 


’ 


son.’’ 
14. ‘‘ Metal plates are peculiarly adapted for color printing 
(although equally excellent for all descriptions of black work); 
results obtained from all places where tried are always of a 
satisfactory description.’’ 
15. ‘‘ In photo-lithography it is of great advantage, owing 
to the fact that the plate being so pliable it can be placed in 
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the most direct contact with negative, over the whole of its 
surface, excluding halation of light so often met with on the 
unyielding surface of a stone.’’ 

Note.—As another point of considerable advantage we 
may add: The plate is apt to retain moisture much longer 
than blue-gray stone; it makes printing easier. 

It should also be considered that good stone becoming 
scarce would have checked the spread of lithography and 
would have surely crippled the art commercially, in time. 

Another point we wish to add is: The fact that since 
metal plates have become factors in lithographic printing, 
inventions will also progress to the end of finding means of 
doing surface printing more quickly so as to take in work 
which is now done with profit only on the type press. 

In conclusion, we would say that not only has the use of 
metal plates in lithography rendered its principles applicable 
to rotary printing, but has so extended the field in that direc- 
tion that multicolor presses are being built for lithographic 
printing, some of them for printing seven or ten colors at 
one time. 





THE EMPLOYING PRINTER. 
BY CADILLAC. 


This department is published in the interests of the employing 
printers’ organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to 
employers, and the doings of master printers’ societies are espe- 
cially welcome. 

THE SITUATION IN PITTSBURG. 

The announcement that the Court of Common Pleas of 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, had made permanent the 
injunction previously issued against the typographical and 
other printing trades unions in Pittsburg, restraining them 
from interfering with or boycotting the firm of Murdoch, Kerr 
& Co., renews interest in the struggle that has been going on 
in that city since last November over the attempt to shorten 
the hours of the employes of the different printing concerns. 
It looks at this time as though the employers had the better 
of the argument. So much has, however, been said by the 
organs of the unions about the matter, that it is but fair that 
a statement of the employers should be given. Here is a 
history of the trouble as set forth by Mr. W. B. McFall, 
manager of the firm of Murdoch, Kerr & Co.: 

‘*Previous to November 21, 1898, our office was and had 
been for some years an ‘open office.’ It had not been a 
union office since the memorable strike of 1891. We were 
told, however, by union men, that, except in the mere formal- 
ity of signing the scale, no union office in the city was fairer 
than ours and that few were as fair. For some months pre- 
vious to November 21, active efforts were made to get our 
employes into the respective unions. We knew something of 
the propaganda in progress, but did not interpose even a 
protest until a few days before November 21, when we heard 
of a resort to bulldozing tactics. 

‘““Previous to the Syracuse convention we received what 
were represented to be informal calls from officers of the 
typographical union, the object of which was stated to be to 
ascertain the sentiment prevailing among employers with 
respect to the proposed shorter workday. The visitors were 
told that the shorter day would be conceded for shorter 
pay. After the Syracuse convention, other visitors, repre- 
senting the several unions, were informed repeatedly to the 
same effect. On November 17, four days before the strike 
occurred, we issued the following circular, addressed to the 
employes of the firm: 

““We hear of a general desire among the employes of the house to 
know what its position is on the pending question of a shorter workday. 
That position may be briefly stated thus: 

“1, WE CANNOT AFFORD TO PAY TEN HOURS’ WAGES 
FOR NINE-AND-ONE-HALF HOURS’ WORK. Not only is work not 
plentiful, but the margin of profit in the business is so small that we 
cannot afford to give an advance of five per cent in wages, which is 
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practically the effect of giving ten hours’ wages for nine-and-one-half 
hours’ work. 

“Tf our employes desire it, we are willing to give a nine-and-a-half- 
hours’ day for nine-and-a-half hours’ pay. Even this, as is easily seen, 
will increase materially our expense. 

“In order to ascertain whether you prefer to continue as we have 
been, or would like to have nine-and-one-half hours’ day with nine-and- 
one-half hours’ pay, we ask you, as you go out this evening, to drop the 
inclosed slip in the box, which will be placed at elevator door on your 
floor. Write your name under whichever head you prefer. 

“Hoping for uninterrupted continuance of the pleasant relations 
existing between us, we are.” 

‘‘ Avowed unionists asked to supervise the voting. ‘Two- 
thirds of the employes voted, some of them unionists. All 
but one or two voted in favor of continuing the existing 
arrangements. The larger number of members of the union 
abstained from voting. 

‘*On November 21, about twenty-four members of the 
union appeared in the office. Their spokesman stated that 
they demanded ten hours’ pay for nine and 
one-half hours’ work. He was informed 
that it would not be granted. The little 
band of employes thereupon filed out of 
the office and ostentatiously (we not 
knowing of their purpose to do so) pa- 
raded through a part of the plant. Much 
the larger part of our force, including a 
number of the old and capable employes, 
stood loyally by the house. The men who 
had left us thought that they had mortally 
wounded us in two vital parts, the linotype 
machines and the pressroom — but time 
proved that they were sadly mistaken. 

‘““What of the rest of the craft in the 
city ? Some time previous to the climax 
stated above, a conference of employing 
printers was held. Among those who at- 
tended there was entire unanimity as to 
the demand for ten hours’ pay for nine and 
one-half hours’ work. It was agreed that 
the demand was unjust and unwarranted 
by the condition of trade. There were a 
number, however, who avowed their inten- 
tion of conceding to the demand of the 
unions rather than make a disagreeable 


fight. Others declared it to be their inten- 
tion to refuse the demand, come what 
would. The three largest and a number 


of other offices stood by their declared pur- 

pose when November 21 came. ‘The losses 

of other offices than ours, however, by 

the calling out of unionists, was insignifi- 

sant. There was no coéperation among the employing 
printers in resisting the demands of the unions. The unions 
plainly esteemed our office the most vulnerable one of those 
against which it was intended to direct their energies and 
they therefore concentrated all their strength and venom 
upon us. The other offices were let alone. (By ‘ other 
offices’ 1 mean those who refused the demand of ten hours’ 
pay for nine and one-half hours’ work. There were still 
‘other offices’ which were not in good standing with them 
which were coddled by the unions because they thought such 
offices could be used against us. Our customers were visited 
and plied with arguments and threatened with boycotts. We 
were falsely represented and placarded all over the city as 
dishonorable compact-breakers, having refused to grant the 
shorter workday on any conditions. The usual and many 
unusual misrepresentations were made against us. Of course, 
we had the picket and committee surveillance common to 
such situations. When the strikers found that the job which 
they had undertaken was not so easy as they had imagined it 
would be they began to call for help from the various labor 
organizations with which they were affiliated through the 
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honored 


Central Labor Union of this city. We were also 
with a visit from the international presidents. There were 
several cases of assault, culminating February 17 in one by 
the president of the typographical union upon one of our 
foremen and the manager. 
unprovoked and unexpected. 
there were threats of others and it was determined to stop 
the annoyance to which our employes were being subjected. 
The courts were applied to for an injunction, which was 
Then the attorney for 


These assaults were wholly 
Besides these actual assaults, 


granted. 
the enjoined sought to have pro- 
This we 
The 
joined, however, renewed nego- 
tiations and agreed to allow the 








ceedings discontinued. 


refused to accede to. en- 


temporary injunction to be made 
permanent without contest, pro- 


*hoto by Beatrice Tonn 


‘* ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN.”’ 


vided they were exempted from paying costs of printing and 
service, which was agreed to. 

‘*A number of those who left us November 21 are, and 
have been for some time, contentedly working in our office. 
We have suffered no serious loss 


Others would like to be. 


in business, notwithstanding the pressure brought to bear. 

‘“The general situation in the city is just as it was in 
November. The largest offices are working ten hours a day 
when business requires it, and are paying for but ten hours. 
Other offices are said to be working nine and one-half hours 
and paying ten hours’ wages. Everybody is wondering 
what will happen in November of this year, when it comes 
to paying ten hours’ wages for nine hours’ work.”’ 


A STRIKE FOR A LONGER WORKDAY. 


Strange as it may seem, a strike for a longer workday is 
reported from Detroit, Michigan. 
ascertain them, are these: The union scale provides for a 
week’s work to consist of fifty-six hours, ‘‘ between the hours 
of 7 o’clock A.M. and 6 o’clock p.M.’’ By virtue of a mutual, 
though agreement the various union printing 


The facts, so far as I can 


unwritten, 
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offices of the city have been operated for a number of years 
past on a basis of nine and one-half hours a day during the 
winter months, and ten hours a day during the summer 
months, with a Saturday half-holiday. The Richmond & 
Backus Company, one of the largest concerns in the State 
of Michigan, decided that their business interests could best 
be served by continuing the winter arrangement of hours 
throughout the year, and on March 31 posted a notice to 
that effect. 
number, decided that their interests were paramount to those 
of their employers, and could best be served by a continu- 
A disagreement followed, and 


The employes, however, over one hundred in 


ance of the old arrangement. 
on the morning of April 1 not a single employe, except the 
foremen, showed up for work, it having been agreed to 
‘“stay out’’ until the firm was brought to time. There was 
no attempt on the part of the firm to violate the scale of 
prices or prolong the hours of labor, but simply to adjust 
the arrangement of the time to suit the demands of their 
business, which they were permitted to do under the scale of 
Leading 


” 


prices agreed to by the union and the employers. 
members of the unions at once saw the illogical position into 
which the hasty action of the employes had forced them — 
that of striking for a ten-hour workday five days a week — 
and counseled their brethren to retrace their April-fool step 
and return to work. 

A demand for a ten-hour workday, even for the purpose 
of securing a half-holiday one day in the week, is apt to cast 
doubt upon the entire shorter workday movement. Employ- 
ers are apt to ask, if our men can work to advantage ten 
hours one day, why not the next ? One of the chief argu- 
ments in favor of a shorter workday heretofore has been that 
workmen were physically incapable of working ten hours at 
a stretch, but the Detroit strike deals a body blow to that 
time-honored tradition. I wonder if, when eight hours 
becomes the basis of a day’s work, we shall hear of strikes 
to enforce a ten-hour day with a twelve-hour holiday once a 


week ? 
KU-KLUX METHODS. 


The Ku-Klux method of modern industrial warfare is 
fittingly illustrated by the manner in which the representa- 
tives of the labor organizations of Chicago seek to evade the 
law against boycotting and still engage in that un-American 
and vicious practice. Thousands of cards are circulated in 


the city bearing the following inscription : 


nie S Mr. Victor F. Lawson, puo- 
Boycott 4 lisher_of the Chicago Record 
¥ and Daily News has refused 

eee {\_absolutely to grant any re- 
The Chicago Record and quests made of him by the 


my i Allied Printing Trades Council and 
The Chicago Daily News |__| the Federation of Labor. 


Among the Chicago papers, taboringmen should patronize the 
veotted hy organized Srp Inter Ocean, Chronicle, Democrat, Jouraal, Herald, Post and Tribune 
t for this tact aZ3 hese are the best 


FACE AND BACK OF CARD, REDUCED ONE-HALF, 
It is safe to say that the covert attack on the Record will 
have but a very small effect upon fair-minded readers. 
NOTES. 
& Co., Boston, bock publishers, have 
gone into bankruptcy. 


LAMSON, WOLFFE 
A NEW bookbindery has been established in Lansing, 
Michigan, by George Bludeau. 

THE /uguirer is the name of a new labor paper estab- 
lished at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the settlement of the strike in 
the McDonald Electrotype Works, Cincinnati. 

THE Landon Printing Company, of Columbus, Ohio, has 
made an assignment for the benefit of its creditors. 

THE legislature of Tennessee has under advisement a bill 
to compel the several State departments and boards to solicit 
bids for printing and bookbinding on all jobs amounting to 
$25 and upward, and to award the same to the lowest bid- 
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ders. The bill also provides that the Allied Printing Trades 
label shall appear on all official work. 

Ir is announced that the Brethren Publishing House, 
(Dunkards) will be removed from Mount Morris, Illinois, to 
Elgin, in the same State. 

HuntTER, ROSE & Co., the well-known Toronto printers 
and publishers, have recently removed to new and commo- 
dious quarters in the Temple building. The opening was 
celebrated with a formal reception, which was attended by 
hundreds of visitors. 

S. D. VALENTINE, president of the Francis-Valentine 
printing establishment in San Francisco, filed a petition in 
bankruptcy, acknowledging debts amounting to $45,551.84. 
Among the firm’s assets are accounts due from a number of 
well-known theatrical companies. 

THE lines of the Topeka (Kan.) Typothetz are evidently 
cast in pleasant places. Here is what Secretary George W. 
Crane writes: ‘‘Our typothetz does not have regular, nor 
years there has been 


even frequent meetings. For several 
nothing to make a meeting interesting. 
we are free from troubles either among the offices as employ- 
We have 
not had any strikes, walkouts or contentions for a number 


Trade is good, and 


ers, or between the various offices and employes. 
of years.’’ 

A BILL was introduced in the Pennsylvania legislature 
providing for the publication of all acts passed by the legisla- 
ture in certain newspapers of the State at a rate of compen- 
sation of 10 cents per 100 words. ‘‘ Which rate,’’ argues 
the Pittsburg Dspaftch, ‘* would not cover the cost of com- 
position, presswork and paper in any newspaper of large 
circulation. There might be a small margin of profit for 
country papers of a circulation of 1,000 or 2,000, but in all 
the larger counties the effect of that rate would inevitably be 
to restrict the publication to papers of small circulation, prob- 
ably started for that exclusive purpose and having no real 
newspaper standing.’’ 

THE Minneapolis Jowvna/, in describing the scenes of the 
morning following the destruction of the 777bune building 
and plant by fire, said: ‘*‘ The pressmen made an entry into 
the building shortly before noon for an inspection of the press- 
rooms. As they penetrated back to their presses, there were 
tears in their eyes as they saw their huge machines lying 
warped and useless. A pressman learns to have an affection 
for those great things of steel that seem to work like human 
hands in speeding out the daily issues of a newspaper. ‘ Well, 
good-by,’ said the head pressman, laying a hand on one of 
the twisted rollers, ‘I guess we won’t have any more days 
together.’ They gave it as their opinion that the presses 
were absolutely worthless except for junk.’’ 








RESIDENCE OF GEORGE F. BARDEN, THE VETERAN PAPER-MILL 
REPRESENTATIVE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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THE ARTISAN. 


CONDUCTED BY AUG. M’CRAITH. 


The purpose of this department is to give a fair consideration 
to the conditions in the printing trade which weigh upon the inter- 
ests of the artisan, with notes and comments on relevant topics. 

C. E. Hawkes, the secretary of the International Shorter 
Workday Committee, and who officiated in that capacity in 
the Syracuse conference, favors THF INLAND PRINTER with 
interesting news from the 
Golden Gate, which we submit. 
Mr. Hawkes has been an ardent 
worker in labor’s cause for many 
and has many times 
elected to responsible positions in 
his union. He is so generally 
known that he needs 
tion to the craft at 
accompanying cut is 
ness of him. 

Outside of 


some 


years been 


no introduc- 
large. The 
a good like- 





the 
nine-hour day has been generally 


San Francisco 


Cc. E. HAWKES. 


successful, as few unions were work- 
ing ten hours. In this city the typothetie offices reduced the 
hours in accordance with the Syracuse agreement, but with 
one exception they cut the wages as well, so there was no 
advantage accruing to the men in the reduction, and it was 
plainly a subterfuge and avoidance of the spirit of the agree- 
ment. San Francisco, being by far the largest city west of 
Chicago, and subject to no. competition whatever on the 
Coast, still has the lowest scale of any city in this section, and 
the employers are constantly complaining about losing money. 
If there is any competition it is among themselves, and they 
should not try to take it out of the men. 
prices worse than ever since the strike, and are constantly 


They are cutting 


taking jobs from one another, and it will be only a question 
of time when they will see the mistake they have made in 
‘escaping the domination of the union.’’ While the employ- 
ers are feeling themselves /7ee, they find that their competi- 
tors are ‘‘free’’ also, and those who are inclined to treat 
their men fairly find that there are others who are utterly 
devoid of conscience, and under present conditions they are 
compelled to meet the competition of these people, and they 
will doubtless find the effects of unrestricted competition 
more galling than ever the rules of the union were. We have 
a strong organizing committee out, and the appearances are 
that we will have some inside support from the employers to 
vet the trade back to its old stable footing. 

The city board of supervisors has passed a 
requiring the union label on all city printing, or that the 
This was done in the face of 


resolution 


work be done in label offices. 
strong opposition by the Typothetze, which had a special 
committee out to combat us, and they had also circulated a 
petition against the resolution and obtained a number of 
signatures — four or five hundred, | understand. However, 
we showed that these employes had no option but to sign, as 
they had no protection from unjust discharge, and as many 
union men had signed the petition (with our sanction in con- 
templation of this argument), we made our point good. 

A change has taken place in the manner of conducting 
the State Printing Office. Owing to a dispute between the 
Democratic governor and the Republican State printer (an 
elective officer), the former vetoed the appropriation for the 
support of the State office two years ago, and the office has 
been practically closed for two years, with the exception of 
the State text-book department, which is sustained by a 
revolving fund, money received from the sale of the State 
The 
question of extravagance was made the issue by the gov- 
ernor, but it is more than suspected that politics and pat- 
ronage had something to do with it. The State printer 
contended that he could not run his office economically, as 


series of text-books being used to carry on the work. 
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every department was privileged to bring anything it chose 
to him and he had to print it in any shape or quantity that 
was desired. A bill has just been passed by the present leg- 
islature which provides that there shall be no general appro- 
priation for the State Printing Office, but in the general 
appropriation bill each department shall be allowed so much 
for printing, and the State printer shall charge to each 
department the amount of its printing, and in this way the 
State Printing Office will derive its revenue. 
this system to relieve the State office of the necessity of 


It is hoped by 


printing long reports, practically useless, and with the funds 
thus saved to do some of the other work more necessary but 
heretofore neglected. 

The unions have had committees at Sacramento trying to 
keep a clause in the purity-of-elections law which requires 
that every piece of political printing for any candidate or 
party shall bear the name of the person doing the work. So 
far they have been successful. There is a bill to repeal the 
whole purity-of-elections law, but there has been another bill 


he 


introduced, embodying this feature, which has passed t 
Assembly and has a favorable report in the Senate, with a 
promise from the enemies of the purity law that it shall pass 
before their measure goes through. 

The union has decided to take the case of Fred Hess zs. 
Typographical Union, No. 21, to the Supreme Court, and 
the Executive Council has decided to give assistance. Hess 
was discharged from a position as linotype machinist because 
he was not a member of the union, the men refusing to work 
with him. 


judgment for $1,200 in the lower court. 


He brought suit for damages and recovered a 
The injunction he 
prayed for, to prevent the members of the union from strik- 
ing, was not granted—in fact, it was not pressed by his 
attorneys. We depend on the decision of the House of Lords 
of England in the case of Allen vs. Flood, handed down in 
December, 1897. As the official report was not published at 
the time of the trial we were handicapped. ‘The decision of 
the lower court was used against us by the committee of the 
Typothetie when we tried to get the label resolution adopted 
by the City Council. 


The firm of Francis, Valentine & Co., one of the oldest 
job printing houses on the Coast, is to be sold out. At one 
time the concern had a practical monopoly of the show 


printing west of the Rockies, but it has fallen on evil ways 


in late years. A defaulting manager succeeded in getting 
away with a large chunk of its funds, and four fires in as 
many years proved the undoing of the business. ‘The last 
fire occurred in April, 1898, and happening as it did right 
in the midst of our strike crippled the largest union office 
in the city. 


and an entire new outfit of type had to be purchased. 


The plant was tied up for nearly two months 
The 
presses were repaired, but disputes over the settlement of 
the estate of one of the members, deceased, put the business 
in the hands of the sheriff, and now after several months it 
has been decided to sell the material for what it will bring, 
and close up the business. he firm has always employed 
union men, and in several cases its stand for the union has 
averted difficulties that would otherwise have worked to the 
detriment of the union. ‘They had the largest pressroom in 
the city. 

A. J. Read, of Oakland, president of the State T'ypograph- 
ical Union, is a prominent candidate for the office of labor 
The chances are he will get it, but as the 
THE 


commissioner. 
appointment may be made before the next issue of 
INLAND PRINTER is out, you can use your judgment as to 
noting this. 

A special committee is at work to bring about a settlement 
between the T'ypothetie and the unions, as I wrote you before, 
and several prominent merchants have been enlisted in the 
cause. 

Four union printers and two union pressmen left early in 
the month for Manila to do government work, under contract 
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with the quartermaster’s department. Four left last sum- 
mer, besides a large number who enlisted. A paper called 
Uncle Sam is being published in Manila by J. J. Galvin, ex- 
organizer of this district —the Fourteenth — who enlisted in 
















the second expeditionary forces. 

Capt. George Filmer, of Company B, Ist California Vol- 
unteers, which has been distinguishing itself in the fighting 
around Manila, is a member of San Francisco Union, and he 
has several other members in his company. ‘The war was 
not particularly popular here, but the call for volunteers 
coming right in the midst of our strike, caused more of our 
members to enlist than would otherwise have done so. 

3usiness is dull all along the line, though the recent rains 
will make things better for this year. It rained for a week, 
and farmers are jubilant. When it comes to the final dem- 
onstration we are all farmers in the sense that we depend on 
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union is discussing nonpartisan political questions under the 
head, ‘*‘ Good of the Union.”’ 

THE New York Evening Post (nonunion) has reduced the 
price of composition from 13 to 12 cents. 

CHARLOTTE SMITH is again in Washington, engaged in 
getting up a Woman’s Exhibition for 1900. 

New York Union has presented Mrs. George W. Childs 
with a complimentary card of membership. 
and Assistants’ 


THE International Printing Pressmen 


Union will convene in Indianapolis in June. 
H. H. Murpuy, a well-known Southwestern typo, has 
purchased an interest in the Fort Worth J/az/-7elegram. 
CERTAIN editors of alleged labor papers, who continually 
who fail to subscribe, 


” 


write of the apathy of ‘‘ dead ones 
call to mind the old Scots woman who, when advised by her 






























THE LITTLE 
the soil, or its products, and the failure of the nine-hour 
strike here last year was due as much to the failure of the 
winter rains as to any other one cause. 

LATER.— The Legislature adjourned, leaving everything 
interesting to usunchanged. The purity-of-elections law was 
not interfered with, and a bill requiring the union label on all 
State and department printing was lost in the shuffle. As the 
State Printing Office does all State work, and as that is union 
in all departments, I could hardly see the necessity of intro- 
ducing such a bill, and thought the danger of its defeat would 
more than counterbalance any good its passage might accom- 
plish, so I was not sorry that it was lost sight of. 

The State Printing Office is practically closed, the appro- 
Most of the 
force has returned to San Francisco, and will ‘‘ hang on by 


priations not becoming available till July 1. 


their eyelids ’’ till that time. 

Our weather is delightful —too delightful, in fact, as the 
fruit trees are blossoming, and we are likely to have frosts 
later which will do much damage. 

NOTES. 

Tue Allied Printing Trades of Illinois will convene in 
Ottawa on June 6. 

GEORGE E. LINCOLN is doing well with the Mergenthaler, 
according to reports. 

FALL RIVER UNION achieved a label victory on city print- 
ing over a nonunion bidder. 

SoME of the otherwise neat exchanges that come to us 
are rolled up like a wet rag. 

WASHINGTON UNION will publish a yearbook of statis- 
tical and historical information. 

THE city council of Houston, Texas, adopted a label 
ordinance by a vote of nine to three. 

THE St. Paul Globe unionized on April 15. 
ago all the papers in that city ratted. 


Three years 





ENCOURAGING prospects are received by the committee on 
New York Union’s Printing Exposition. 






HARTFORD printers have organized a Ben Franklin society. 
The Connecticut Craftsman also appears in that city, and the 
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Photos by Steckel, Los Angeles, Cal. 


SCHOOLMARM. 


minister to take snuff to keep herself awake during the ser- 
mon, replied: ‘‘ Why dinna ye put the snuff in the sermon, 
mon ?”’ 

THE differences between R. Hoe & Co. and their machin- 
ists were finally settled by the State Board of Arbitration. 

TORREY WARDNER has retired from the management of 
the Boston 7yravel/er, much to the regret of the employes. 

J. P. Ernst, foreman of the Al7ondike Miner, Dawson, 
receives $1.25 per hour. A union has been chartered there. 

KANSAS CiTy Union, No. 80, has assessed its members $1 
each for a labor temple. 
union. 


This city also boasts of a newsboys’ 
THE Newark Editorial Association and the Quill Club 
have joined hands with the New York Newspaper Writers’ 
Union. 

OMAHA UNION lost its charter in the Labor Temple fire. 
The loss to all the unions is placed at $5,000; insurance, 
$1,700. 

EDWARD 1. 
Typographical Union, is employed in 
Boise, Idaho. 


PLANK, ex-president of the International 
the State office at 


MINNEAPOLIS UNION has practically regained everything 
lost in the strike of 1896, the work being done gradually and 
conservatively. 

ALLAN W. WRIGHT, a member of Typographical Union 
No. 6, was killed on April 5 by knockout drops given to him 
in a Bowery dive. 

THE statement, published in different papers, that the 
American Agents’ Association has refused to handle non- 
union books is not true. 

Boston UNION will make another attempt to secure equal 
wages for both sexes. The Fiftieth Anniversary Souvenir is 
neat and makes interesting reading. 

JoserH J. LirrLe, of the New York Typothetz, and 
president of the Board of Education of that city, has a libel 
suit against the Hducational Review (Henry Holt & Co., 


publishers; Professor Butler, of Columbia University, 


















































editor) for disparaging remarks against him, ‘‘tending to 
disturb the public peace by creating alarm and dissatisfaction 
in the minds of the parents of several hundred thousands of 
pupils.’’ 

SAN ANTONIO UNION some months ago instituted pro- 
ceedings whereby $1,365 was recovered by the State from 
overcharges on printing. The expert printer has been reap- 
pointed, however. 

WILLIAM GILMOUR, printer, of Glasgow, Scotland, will 

visit America soon on a lecturing tour, when we may expect 
to learn the facts about municipalizing schemes of that city. 
His address is 73 Cedar street. 
THE International Typographical Union has about as 
many members now as when the bookbinders and pressmen 
were affiliated. The year will show an average of 31,000 
members, an increase of 1,500. 

IF the vote on the assessment is favorable, it is the inten- 
tion of the executive council of the International Typo- 
graphical Union to put the 57-hour week into effect in those 
places where it has not yet been done. 

THE three women in the Colorado Legislature are advo- 
cating liquor legislation, a compulsory school law, and 
medical regulation, which prompts the editor of /, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, to remark: ‘‘ Let me point out once more that 
this is exactly what must be expected of woman suffrage 
the most invasive as well as the most idiotic of legislation. 
The bull in the china shop is bad enough; do not, for 
mercy’s sake, turn in the cow, too.’’ 

NEw YoRK’s printer-farmers have had to give up Pelham 
Bay farm, the best part of it being donated by the politicians 
of the city to their constituents for golf links. An old home- 
stead has been secured in Bound Brook, New Jersey, of 110 
acres, at a rental of $300, upon which are the necessary build- 
ings, and a waterway which can be used for bathing purposes. 
The place has quite a history, being frequented by Washing- 
ton in ye olden tyme while camping in its vicinity, and the 
borough records tell that ‘‘two of the three young ladies of 
the mansion were married by officers of the army.’’ No 





PREPARING FOR THE WOMAN’S CLUB MEETING. 


doubt the spacious parlors, where henceforth chapel meetings 
will be held, saw many strange gatherings. The layout of 
the place is taking to the eye, and the air and surroundings 
generally are good. It is one hour’s ride from New York, 
and excursions to it will be enjoyed by the members of No. 6 
during the coming summer. An option of five years’ rental 
has been secured. 

THE Connecticut Magazine, Hartford, recently contained 
an interesting article on the instruction of the blind in that 
city. A job printing office is one of the features mentioned, 
and we are told ‘‘ they do creditable work, such as to justify 
the claim that a printing office is one of the places where a 
blind person can make himself useful.’? Four blind pupils 
feed the job presses, and one a cylinder, while a cut shows a 
young woman operating a wire-stitching machine. ‘The 
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Kindergarten department, into which the pupils are first 
taken, shows some surprising results, while the whole work is 
of an eminently commendatory nature. 

JOHN TOSCANI, a marble worker, sued the New York 
Italian Marble and Enamel Workers’ Association because it 
interfered in his getting a job. He applied to the Supreme 
Court for an injunction. Alfred & Charles Steckler, who 
defended the union, claimed that it was lawful for labor 
unions to insist that none but union members be permitted to 
work with their members, and that union members could 
not be forced to work with nonunionists, and that, all 
employers in the trade having signed an agreement with the 
union to employ none but union members, the union violated 
no rights of the plaintiff, but insisted upon its lawful rights. 
The Court decided in favor of the union. 

THE Chicago /nxfer Ocean is the first to break away from 
the newspaper combine of that city and to sign contracts 
with the several unions, which it did on March 23, saying 
editorially : 

One year ago the /n/er Ocean ceased using the dispatches of the 
national newspaper trust, known as the Associated Press. Several weeks 
ago it finally severed its connection with the local newspaper trust known 
as the Publishers’ Association. Yesterday contracts between the Inter 
Ocean Company and all the unions represented or employed in newspaper 
establishments were signed in this office. These contracts are for five 
years and are indorsed in every case by the international union concerned. 
Today the /nter Ocean is the only paper in Chicago that is union in every 
department. It is the only newspaper in the city that has an independent, 
exclusive news service, and the only morning newspaper whose manage- 
ment in every department is wholly independent of trusts. It is unham- 
pered by agreements or contracts with any trust of any kind, and is 
fortified by long-term contracts with its employes. It has made constant 
and rapid progress under its present management, and it expects to carry 
forward this record as an absolutely fearless, just and honest newspaper. 

C. G. W. says, in the last issue, that the correspondent 
who stated that the employes of the municipal printing office 
of Boston paid a political assessment was actuated by spleen, 
engendered by discharge from that office. ‘This may be true, 
but it does not alter the case. We care nothing for the char- 
acter of the man who devised the multiplication table. The 
point at issue is: Did these employes subscribe financially to 








the political party that dominates the municipal printing 
office ? C. G. W. answers affirmatively, but that it was a 
donation, not an assessment. The report read that the fore- 
man gave $25, two others $10, one $7, about sixty $5 each, 
and one woman $5. These sums are not denied, though 
published in three papers at least, but the character of the 
individual who made the statement is attacked. I have 
heard some expressions in various places on the matter, but 
will not attempt to speak for others. I have no hesitation in 
saying, however, that, in my opinion, the men who contrib- 
uted these sums worked below the union scale of prices. 

J. MAuRIcE FARNHAM, president of the Allied Printing 
Crafts’ Union of the State of Illinois, Ottawa, Illinois, 
informs THE INLAND PRINTER that delegates from other 
than typographical unions will be recognized at the coming 












convention which will be held in Ottawa on June 6. All the 
allied unions are urged to send delegates to this meeting. 
Cheap railroad rates and hotel fares have been secured, and 
a cordial invitation is extended to all friends of laboring men 
to be present. The local committee is making every arrange- 
ment to give visitors a good time, and the prospects are that 
the meeting will be one of the largest in the history of the 


organization. Following is the official announcement of the 


meeting : 
Zo Subordinate Unions : NORTH Peoria, ILL., March 15, 1899. 

The seventh annual convention of the Allied Printing Crafts’ Union 
(Illinois State Typographical Union) No. 4, will meet in the city of Ottawa 
on Tuesday, June 6, 1899, at 10 o’clock A.M., continuing three days. 

The basis of representation will be one delegate for each thirty mem- 
bers or fraction thereof; two delegates for over thirty members and less 
than one hundred; for one hundred members or over the representation 
will be the same as the International Typographical Union. 

It is urgently desired that you bring the above before your union at its 
next regular meeting, at which time you are requested to elect delegates, 
and it is hoped your union will send its full representation to this meeting. 

Ottawa is a beautiful city, eighty-three miles southwest of Chicago, 
conveniently located on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railways, and the local union is prepared to enter- 
tain all that may attend this meeting. 

Very few of the smaller unions deem themselves able to send dele- 
gates to our International conventions, and our State meeting gives them 
the opportunity to help enact laws, which finally reach the parent body. 

Please inform the secretary-treasurer of the number of delegates you 
will send, with their names, as soon as elected. 

J. MAURICE FARNHAM, President, 
Ottawa, II. 


Yours fraternally, 

J. A. Onyvun, Secretary-Treasurer, 

6u3 E, McClure avenue, North Peoria, II. 
FOREIGN NOTES. 

AN international socialist congress will be held in Paris 
during the Exposition. 

Tur English Liberals are being continually urged by 
many reform elements to take up the land value tax. 

Tuk Coéperative Printers’ Society, of London, is growing 
continually. ‘The last half-year’s trade amounted to £10,724 
in London alone. 
Tue London Printers’ Laborers’ Union discharged its 
secretary for laxity. The latter sued for a year’s salary, hav- 
ing been elected for such time, but the court decided against 
him. 

GLASGOW has a native benevolent association to assist 
natives, and widows and families of natives, who have been 
in good circumstances, but from reverses of fortune or other- 
wise are in need of assistance. 

THe Czar of Russia, the advocate of disarmament and 
universal peace, has started in by abolishing the freedom of 
the press in Finland. William T. Stead’s London annex to 
this hippodrome has petered out. 

On March 29 last the London 77imes printed the first dis- 
patch by wireless telegraphy—one hundred words — from 
S3oulogne-Sur-Mer to South Foreland channel. 
Signor Marconi, the inventor, was at one end of the air circuit. 


across the 


Russia is at present honeycombed with secret revolution- 
ary societies, and inflammatory proclamations are numerous. 
Labor troubles and strikes are spreading in the manufactur- 
ing districts. The press is gagged and troops are unable to 
suppress the disturbances. 

JAurEs, Liebnecht and Vandervelde, representing the 
State socialist movements of France, Germany and Belgium, 
visited England on recently. An international 
complimentary banquet was tendered them. Asked about 
the Dreyfus case, Jaures said his release was a certainty, 


invitation 


about July. 

HERBERT SPENCER, writing to H. C. Macpherson, author 
Smith, in the Famous Scots 
much from 


of the biography of Adam 
Series, says: ‘‘I have learned 
Adam Smith’s life and work. It presents the essential facts 
in a lucid and interesting way. Especially am I glad to see 
that you have insisted upon the individualistic character of 


your sketch of 
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his teaching. It is well that his authority on the side of indi- 
vidualism should be put forward in these days of rampant 
socialism, when the great legislative measures 
extend public agency and restrict private agency; the advo- 
sates of such measures being blind to the fact that by small 


mass. of 


steps they are bringing about a state in which the citizen will 
have lost all freedom.’’ 

AN attempt will be made in the English parliament to 
prohibit Sunday editions of newspapers. In reply to a ques- 
tion Mr. Balfour stated the government had no intention of 
interfering with the proposed Sunday Telegraph and Sunday 
Mail, The opponents of seven-day papers do not intend to 
let the matter rest there. 

THE elections which recently took place in Ireland were 
merely elections of old authorities, and the only feature about 
them specially interesting was the fact that they took place 
with a reformed franchise, and that consequently labor can- 
didates were able to capture seats in industrial centers here- 
tofore filled with representatives of landowners. 

THE cotton manufacturers have already seceded from the 
English Federation of Employers, and the plasterers’ great 
strike is on the verge of victory notwithstanding its existence. 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers appears to have 
fully recovered and to help other 
Scottish miners have received an advance of 3d. 


is voting assessments 
unions. 
per day. 
COoMTE DE CHAMBRUN, who founded the Musee Social, 
-aris, died recently. He gave $300,000 for this work, as well 
as annually contributing $20,000 for special investigations, 
and now by his will the bulk of his fortune is given. ‘The 
institution had agents widely distributed gathering informa- 
tion on industrial matters, problems and solutions. Louis Vig- 
oroux, with two others, visited America in its behalf in 1896. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 

Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PAPIER-MACHE PROcESS.— By C. S. Par- 


STEREOTYPING BY THE 


tridge. $1.5v. 

Cost OF STEREOTYPING.— An Eastern correspondent in- 
quires the cost of stereotyping. The question is a broad one 
and is analogous to the question: What will it cost to build 
a house? In order to estimate on the latter proposition it 
would be necessary to know the size of the house, the kind of 
material of which it is to be constructed, the cost of labor 
and material in the locality where it is proposed. to build, and 
various other data. ‘To estimate intelligently on the cost of 
stereotyping it is also necessary that all the conditions shall 
be known. Some kinds of more than 
others. ‘There is a difference in the grades of metal used for 
different purposes, and a very decided difference in the 
Moreover, an outfit of 


stereotyping cost 


cost of labor in different localities. 
machinery and appliances may cost anywhere from $100 to 
$3,000. Our correspondent should explain the nature of his 
work and also the probable volume; in fact, all the details 
possible. 

THE KAHRS STEREOTYPING PROCESS.—Mr. H. Kahrs, of 
New York City, sends us a sample of stereotype plate made 
by his simplex method of stereotyping. The sample is appar- 
ently superior in every respect to plates made from papier- 
maché matrices, and resembles more a plate made from a 
plaster mold. ‘The writer has had no opportunity to make a 
personal test of this method of stereotyping, but for some 
































purposes, i. e., where but one cast is required, it would seem, 
judging from the sample, to be a particularly desirable 
method of duplicating type forms or cuts in small offices. 
The mat is prepared by spreading on a sheet of paper a 
composition furnished by the inventor. ‘‘’The matrix is 
molded by placing it on a form with the composition next 
the type, and where a proof press is at hand the roller is 
rolled over the matrix a few times. The matrix is dried in 
the usual manner under light pressure. While usually but 
one may be secured from the matrix described, it is 


” 
rast 
claimed that if one or more sheets of tissue paper are pasted 
over the composition before the matrix is molded, the latter 
will give a number of casts. 

THE LonpoN Assocration.— The third annual dinner of 
Electrotypers, Stereotypers, Process and General Engravers’ 
Association, of London, England, was held in February. In 
responding to the toast of the evening, ‘‘’The Association,’’ 
the chairman, Mr. Boutall, spoke chiefly of the value of the 
association to the various industries represented in the title. 
One of the most fortunate benefits they had conferred on 
those trades was that they afforded them an incentive for 
social and business intercourse, enabling many of those who 
would not have come together to meet and discuss either 
grievances or benefits — matters that were of common inter- 
There was no doubt that it 
came not a moment too soon. It would, in fact, at this time 
probably have been very much better for these industries if 


est to themselves and to others. 


the association, or something of the same kind, had been 
founded many years before it was. In the interval since the 
foundation of the association a good deal had been accom- 
plished, although, perhaps, they had not done all they might 
Some of his friends had been anxious not only 
He thought himself it 
was far safer, and really very much more in the true interests 
of the association to move slowly, but surely, rather than to 
move rapidly and to make a fiasco. At any rate they had 
the consolation that although they had not accomplished 


have done. 
to prosper, but to progress rapidly. 


much, they had done something. He earnestly impressed 
upon them to take heart of grace, and to regard what had 
been done as an earnest of what the association was capable 
of. He would do all that lay in his power to assist the asso- 
ciation. In the course of the past year there had been one 
direction in which they had much satisfaction. 
They had been gratified at the adhesion of a number of 
members of the process engraving industry who formerly 
were not members. They were gradually overcoming that 
disinclination on their part to join them. ‘They were begin- 
ning to find that in an industry of this description something 


cause for 


of the nature was absolutely essential, and having come to 
that conclusion, they had, as a tentative measure, decided to 
throw in their lot with them, and he was in hopes that in the 
course of the present year that circumstance would itself 
enable the association to move, perhaps, a little more rapidly 
than it had done, and enable them, when they met as he 
hoped all of them would meet in another twelve months, to 
report greater progress than they were in a position to report 
that day. In dealing with this class of organization, he 
might, perhaps, be preaching to the converted. But it was 
absolutely essential when an industry assumed the magnitude 
that this had, that they should not only organize, but thor- 
oughly organize. They were far more likely to impress the 
outside world—to impress those people with whom they 
came in contact in the ordinary course of their business — if 
they had the knowledge that they were dealing not with an 
individual, but with the component parts of an organized 
industry. It was not his business to travel in the domain of 
domestic or foreign politics, but one very natural lesson 
might be found if they took the trouble to consider the con- 
dition of foreign affairs during the past few months. They 
all felt aware of the splendid success that had attended the 
series of operations of Lord Kitchener and his colleagues in 
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That success was a signal testimony to the 
Without 
measures were taken which ultimately resulted in that suc- 
cess, and when at the close of those operations they were con- 


the Soudan. 


value of organization. any fuss or ostentation, 


fronted with far greater dangers and more immediate perils, 
what was it that averted the perils of war? It was that the 
vast resources of the Empire were not only organized, but 
thoroughly organized, and they were in a position to make 
their strength felt. What was true of the world at large, what 
was true of their operations either in the domain of domestic 
or foreign politics, was also true when they came a little 
nearer home. It was true of their business and their home 
life. The more they organized, and the more thoroughly 
they organized, the greater was the probability of success. 
Mr. Carl Hentschel then rose to propose ‘‘’The Chairman.’’ 
He was gratified to see such a large, and he thought he 
might say fairly representative gathering. The report that 
had been the observed, not 
what they might call a flourishing one by any means. Still 
the association was only in its infancy. As Mr. Holloway 
had informed them, it had gone through the measles and 
the whooping cough, but the child was now suffering from 
rickets. It had not sufficient strength to stand firmly on its 
When it came of age they wanted to make it one that 
At the present 


issued to members, he was 


legs. 
could shout and would be heard and feared. 
There was nothing to prevent any man 
benefit of 


time it was not so. 
working his business for the 
rather a large number did that at the present time. 
were cutting their own throats, but they seemed to forget 
that they were ruining the trade as well and dragging others 
down with themselves. He believed that abroad there was a 
law which prevented reckless trade or speculation, but here 
anyone could start a business and carry it on with some one 

y. There was one advantage in the report being 
bad. He had heard of an instance the other day where a 
man was very anxious to start in the engraving trade, and he 


customers 
They 


his 


else’s money. 


went to some one who was going to finance him, but the 
financier had got hold of one of the reports of the associa- 
tion, and when he read that a part of the trade was in liqui- 
dation, he refused to put money in it, and thus swell the 
already overcrowded state of the market. If the members 
of the process trade went on cutting prices as they were at 
present, where on earth were they going to step? Half of 
them did not seem to realize that. He sincerely trusted that 
all the members of the process and electrotyping trades 
would join the association and do their utmost to bind each 
other in a closer union so that some understanding — some 
minimum in prices— might be arrived at. He wished they 
could get more of the trades represented, not only at the 
committee meetings, but at the general meetings that were 
called. 

EFFECT OF AGITATION.— Replying to Mr. Dunton’s query 
in the February number of the Process Review and Journal 
of Electrotyping, the writer begs to say that he is still of the 
opinion that agitation fer se will not increase the rate of 
deposition. Deposition is effected by a current of electricity. 
Within certain limits, the rate of deposition is directly pro- 
portional to the strength of current employed. In other 
words, the stronger the current the more rapidly will the 
deposit be formed. The agitator is not a generator of elec- 
tricity, and, therefore, does not increase the current strength; 
and, on the other hand, it has absolutely no effect on the 
resistance of the solution. Inasmuch as agitation does not 
change the conditions of current strength and resistance, it 
cannot increase the rate of deposition. Mr. Dunton is hardly 
fair in his statement of the writer’s position when he says 
that ‘‘Mr. Partridge would increase’ the the 
dynamo, not to increase the E. M. F., but to increase the 
volume of the current.’’ The the 
E. M. F.’’ are interpolated by Mr. Dunton. Increased cur- 
rent strength is the object to be gained by increasing the 


speed of 


“e 


words not to increase 
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speed of the dynamo, but the E. M. F. would necessarily be 
increased at the same time, and in the same proportion. In 
connection with this subject it may be stated as an item of 
interest that in some recently conducted tests with solutions 
of varying degrees of conductivity the writer found that the 
current strength varied from fifteen to twenty-two amperes 
per square foot of cathode per each volt of pressure. That 
is to say, with a good conducting solution and all conditions 
favorable, the readings of the increasing measurements were 
in one instance three volts and sixty-six amperes respectively, 
while with the same vo/fage under less favorable conditions, 
the ammeter reading was only forty-five amperes per square 
foot, the rate of deposition being retarded in a correspond- 
ing degree. In every case where the speed of the dynamo 
was increased, higher readings were indicated, both by the 
ammeter and the voltmeter. The ratio was not quite uni- 
form, however, possibly because the resistance was increased 
by polarization. Returning to Mr. Dunton, he repeats his 
that we cannot increase the current (that 


previous assertion ‘‘ 
is, the volume of current) by increasing the speed of the 
dynamo,’’ and a little farther on in the same paragraph he 
admits that ‘‘ the current will move faster in the circuit and 


” 


a greater quantity will have passed a given point in a stated 
time.’’ It would seem from these statements that the ques- 
tion at issue is one of definitions rather than facts. The 


“e “6 


writer understands the terms ‘‘ volume’’ and ‘‘ quantity ’’ as 
applied to the electric current to be synonymous. Mr. Dun- 
ton evidently makes a distinction. The writer would say 
that a fire pump discharging 500 gallons of water per min- 
ute delivers a large volume of water. Mr. Dunton would 
call the volume small because it is delivered through a small 
nozzle. If the quantity of water discharged should be 
increased to 1,000 gallons per minute (by increasing the 
speed of the pump), the writer would say that the volume of 
water delivered had been doubled, while Mr. Dunton would, 
no doubt, insist that there had been no increase of volume 
because the size of the nozzle remained unchanged. ‘To put 
the original proposition in a different form, which may make 
my meaning clearer to Mr. Dunton and leave no room for 
misapprehensions, it may be stated as follows: The ammeter 
is an instrument for measuring in amperes the strength of 
an electric current. Suppose an ammeter to be included in 





SHIPS OF THE DESERT. 


a circuit which has for its objective the plating of certain 
cathodes, and suppose the reading of the instrument to be 
100 amperes. Now, increase the speed of the dynamo with- 
out otherwise changing the conditions, and the current 
strength as indicated by the ammeter will also be increased, 
and as the speed of the dynamo is augmented the current 
strength will continue to increase up to the limit of the 
‘apacity of the machine. Mr. Dunton will not deny a fact 
so easily demonstrated, and yet it is this statement in another 
form to which he has taken exception. It is not denied that 
the E. M. F. will also be increased. Mention has not been 
made of that fact because it is current strength we are 
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dealing with in this proposition, and not E. M. F., which is 
simply the pressure which moves the current from one point 

1 to another. 

\\ PATENTS.— Benjamin F. Cur- 
tis, of New York, has invented a 
“ua i ee machine for trimming and fin- 
ishing stereotype plates of news- 
paper matter, and has assigned 
half the patent (No. 620,890) 
to F. Wesel. This machine at 
a single operation trims and fin- 
ishes the longitudinal ribs of 
stereotype plate matter, finishes 
the underside of the plate, and 
cuts it into as many columns 
as there are in the plate. An overhead view is given in the 
drawing. Mr. Curtis has also assigned to Mr. Wesel half of 
his patent No. 620,230, relating to a stereotype casting box. 
Its operation is apparent from the drawing. 
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No. 620,230. 
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“HOW MUCH WILL IT SET?” 

Say, brother printer, have you not heard some big editors, 
and little ones, too, get in front of a linotype or Simplex, and 
holler out the first thing, ‘‘ How much will it set ?’’ 

And how you and I have admired the patience and good 
acting of the machine agent as he successfully concealed his 


disgust with the prospective buyer. 

The question should be classed with, ‘‘ What time does 
the 9 o’clock train go out ?”’ 

Is there an editor or printer stubbing along through this 
vale of tears who will step in front of a wooden rack full of 
type cases and say, ‘‘ How much will it set ?”’ 

Certainly not. But hundreds of them go on springing that 
driveling question in front of what we call, for lack of a 
right name, typesetting machines. 

And the asker is either so innocent, or so idiotic, that he 
really expects a polite and satisfying answer. 

A case of type, when confronted by a compositor that has 
copy and some ambition to get up a string, can be made to 
respond to his manipulations. 

And so a composing machine will enable an operator to 
set as much type as his energy or willingness to work is 
developed. 

‘* How much will it set ’’ depends almost wholly upon the 
expertness and ambition of the operator and the favorable or 
unfavorable conditions provided by the owner. 

Composing machines may be made to produce a thousand 
ems per hour, or probably ten thousand, in proportion as the 
operator is lazy or inclined to ‘‘ hump heself.’’ 

Let the next man, and the next, clear down the line, who 
hops in front of a linotype or Simplex and exercises his 
mouth with, ‘‘ How much will it set ?’’ be labeled just what 
he is—a sausage.— John S. Pinney, St, Paul, Minn. 
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AUGUST SWANSON. 


BY G. L. RICHARDS. 

HE untimely taking away of the late August Swanson 
TT is a clear loss to the art interests of Chicago. Talented, 
earnest, ambitious, single-minded —he had impressed 

his friends and those who had come close to him that he had 
in him the possibilities of a great and successful career. At 
«< ; the time of his death 

he was but twenty-five 
vears old, having been 
born in Roke Skane, 
Sweden, on January 5, 
1874. He remained in 
Sweden with his par- 
ents until April, 1891, 
when he came to the 
United States and lo- 
cated in Chicago. He 
obtained employment 
in a grocery store, 
where he remained for 
three years, but his in- 
clination and ambition 
were such that he de- 





Oe Te termined to become an 
illustrator, and with this purpose in mind, early in the year 
1894 he entered the art department of the Chicago Photo- 
Engraving Company, where he remained continuously until 
January of the present year. During nearly this entire period 
of time he attended the Art Institute and was also a member 
of the Palette and Chisel Club. ‘Throughout these years he 
was ambitious to excel and gave all his spare time to the 
study of languages and history, particularly the French and 
German. In fact, he crowded his life to the brim with 

















THE GOLF GIRL. 


Cover Design by August Swanson. 


intense labor, with determined purpose to prepare himself 
for a large career. Personally he was generous, kindly, lov- 
able, simple and unpretentious. His accomplishments, which 
are here so briefly set forth, are in a very meager degree 
shown by the accompanying illustrations made from some 
of his recent drawings. The ‘‘ Golf Girl’’ reveals the advent 
of the vacation season in a very happy way with its vista of 
summer and suggestion of vacation sports. The composition 


for a cover design embodying the idea of ‘‘ Thanksgiving ’’— 
the woman figure typifying ‘‘ Gratitude’’ and the men fig- 


ures showing the husbandman resting after harvest, and 














An unfinished sketch for Thanksgiving Cover, by 
August Swanson. 


the soldier with inverted sword suggestive of peace—is a 
study having good composition and harmonious lines. The 
‘““November’’ drawing tells its own story in a very simple 
way. The recognition that Mr. Swanson had obtained as a 


capable workman among his coworkers is a tribute alike to 








BURNING THE LEAVES. 


Cover Design by August Swanson. 


his attainments and to the conditions under which his success 
was secured. His daily work in the somewhat practical sur- 
roundings of an everyday engraving house educated him in 
the requirements of the business world, showing from day 








to day that for which 
the ethical or ideal purposes of art for its own sake were 
accented by the training obtained at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute and the Palette and Chisel Club, which constantly aims 


business men will pay money, while 


at the higher and better possibilities of the profession. 

that lifework 
ceased while yet it had barely reached a beginning. But 
those of us who knew him will receive a helpful impulse 


It is greatly to be regretted Swanson’s 


toward that in our work which is true and beautiful. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF TYPE. 


BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 


NO. XVI.— HARRISON T. LOUNSBURY. 


/ HE designer and engraver of type twenty years ago 
worked on entirely different lines from his successor of 


the last decade of the century. The fashion of that 
time demanded elaborately ornamented designs, something 
which the printer could substitute for the work of the lith- 
While the styles of that date are now 
very seldom sold, or seldom used 
by the printer who has them stored 
forgotten corner, one 
cannot but admire the faithfulness 
to detail and the appreciation of 
artistic in The 
shaded type faces in due time gave 
the simply orna- 
mented, and the 
grotesque; but designers have now 


ographic engraver. 


away in a 


the the designs. 


place to more 


these again to 





gone back to the models of the 
fifteenth century, and a_ plainness 
prevails which is apparently the 


extreme swing of the pendulum. 


the guild of 


LOUNSBURY., 

A representative of 
designers and engravers, who in his lifetime was an honored 
member, forms the subject of this sketch. He belongs to the 
period when the ornate was the vogue, but his productions 
were among the best of their class. 

Harrison ‘T. Lounsbury was born near Peekskill, New 
York, in 1831, were he grew up and received his education. 
When twenty-one years old he journeyed to New York, where 
he sought and obtained employment in the type foundry of 
George & Co. With the exception of a few 
months spent with the St. Louis Type Foundry in 1854, Mr. 
Lounsbury remained until his death in 1892 in the employ of 
the Bruce foundry. During the greater part of this long 
period he was in charge of the jobbing department of the 
engrave many fonts of type, 
His old associ- 


3ruce’s Son 


foundry, but found time to 
besides attending to his duties as foreman. 
ates remember him and speak of him as painstaking and 
conscientious in all he undertook, and his employers held 
him in high esteem. 

Mr. Lounsbury was essentially a cutter or engraver, and 
so far as can now be learned his work was all on soft metal. 
V. B. Munson, who been connected with the Bruce 
foundry for more than thirty years, and is now its proprietor, 


has 
says of him: ‘‘ He was for many years in our jobroom, and 
worked up, with great credit to himself, the larger sizes of 
This work occupied the major 
This 
series of script is generally conceded a monument to the 
foundry which produced it, and a liberal share of the credit 
is due the subject of this sketch, although he did not design 


Penman Script in metal.’’ 
portion of Mr. Lounsbury’s time for more than a year. 


it, nor did he cut the first size. 

It is extremely difficult to procure authentic information 
now of the work performed by Mr. Lounsbury. He is known 
to have engraved many of the beautiful borders, shown in 
such profusion in the large Bruce Specimen Book, from page 
213 to page 308. The combination borders, Nos. 57, 59 and 
60, of Japanese, Egyptian and Assyrian design or symbolism, 
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are strikingly effective when intelligently handled by the 
compositor, and many of the characters have no equal in the 
type He also cut the 
page 212. Among type faces which he is known to have 
engraved are No. 646 (an Ionic or Doric Outline), 1007 (a 
Round Gothic Shaded), 1031, 1032, 1041, 1519 (a slightly 
extended Rimmed Roman), 1529, 1541 and 1548. Of these 
various ornamental faces, No. 1541 is in the style of lettering 
used by plate engravers a generation or two ago, and though 
never attractive to the printer, shows most careful treatment. 
Perhaps the best work done by Mr. Lounsbury, excepting 
always the Penman Script, is the series of Ornamented No. 
1049, or as it was at first known, Ray Shaded No. 2. This 
was at once accepted as the perfection of a shaded letter, far 


founder’s art. Flourishes shown on 


surpassing in its general tone the Ray Shaded which pre- 
ceded it. 

Mr. Lounsbury was not a designer, but he had the faculty 
of working up suggested designs, or adapting and improving 
furnished. It is a rare faculty, designing and 
engraving, and is seldom possessed by the same individual. 


on those 
He lived and worked at his chosen calling at the period of 
greatest activity in American type founding, an industry 
which challenges the admiration of the whole world for its 
originality of design, its accuracy and quality. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to identify them if occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mail which properly belong to this 
department. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


See “The Harmonizer”’ and White’s “ Multi-Color Chart’? under 
“Estimating Notes, Queries, and Comments.” 
THE CoLoR PRINTER.—By John F. Earhart. Price, $15—now 


reduced to $10. 

PRESSWORK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing pressmen and pressroom apprentices. 96 pages; cloth bound, $1.50. 

OVERLAY KNIFE.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 

*“NoORWICH: THE ROSE OF NEW ENGLAND,’’ is the title 
beautifully illustrated album-shaped history of this 
unique city, published by Messrs. Cranston & Co., Nor- 
wich, Connecticut. The copy has been sent to us by an old 
friend of THE INLAND PRINTER, and a wise student of the 
good things that pertain to artistic printing, by name Mr. L. 
A. Manning, foreman of the pressroom of the firm named. 
This little brochure contains a decidedly interesting account 
of lovely Norwich, which is heightened into artistic merit by 
over two dozen well executed and masterly printed half-tone 
illustrations. The presswork of this attractive work was all 
done on platen presses, by Mr. Manning, who modestly 
Answer.— The little book 


of a 


requests an opinion on its merits. 
reflects much credit on the publishers, the engravers, and 
especially on the artisan whose skill has produced such a 
commendable piece of half-tone printing. 
TROUBLED WITH ELECTRICITY.— E. C. 
Massachusetts, says: ‘‘I have an old-style cylinder press, 
which, at times, gives me so much trouble with electricity 
that Iam unable to do anything with it. Quite a number of 
j ago I bought your paper regularly, and I am not 
quite certain that at that time there was an advertisement 
running in it for a device which was warranted to overcome 
this trouble, so I write to ask that you advise me whether or 


P., of Boston, 


years 


not you have back numbers for sale containing this article ; 
and if not, if you have any back numbers for sale that con- 
tain helpful suggestions on the subject?’’ dxswer.— Such 
articles as you allude to have been published in this journal 


from time to time, particularly during the last three years, 















The editor of this department is unable to look up the num- 
bers, but a good way would be to procure bound volumes of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for the time stated. If paper stock is 
left exposed in piles in a warm room, there will be less trou- 
ble from electricity than if taken from a cold one and run on 
the press. Extreme cold weather augments the difficulty of 
electricity in printing papers. 

PRINTING OVER GLOSS-VARNISHED LABELS.—L. B. Seed 
Company, of Paris, Illinois, send samples of lithographed 
seed labels which have been varnished in the usual way on a 
gloss-varnishing machine. They say: ‘‘ We desire to print 
the name of the different kinds of beans on labels like the 
inclosed, and find that in printing them the impression fills 
up the type with varnish, and we can print only four or five 
before we have to stop and clean the type. Will you kindly 
inform us if there is any preparation that we can put in the 
ink or on the label that will prevent the varnish from filling 
up the type?’? duxswer.—Use a good deep black ink that 
will cover on the varnished surface. 
Such a grade of ink is known as 
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after printing, the bronze invariably has a tendency to rub 
off. I have tried mixing white of an egg with the size, but 
it does not seem to have much effect upon the card. Can 
you suggest something that will hold the bronze firmer ?”’ 
Answer.—(1) The size should be considerably stronger than 
that used, for the reason that, in plating the enameled sur- 
face, more or less wax is used on the surface of the steel 
plates used in giving the stock its high finish. (2) Add a 
few drops of damar or copal varnish to the gold size, mixing 
either into the ink thoroughly. (3) Bronze the printed 
sheets 'while fresh from the press, because if allowed to 
remain otherwise the ink will be largely absorbed by the 
enamel on the stock, leaving a weak foundation for the 
metal to hold onto. Do not dust off the surplus bronze until 
a day after it has been put on the work. Either of the var- 
nishes named will be found adequate to the task of holding 
on the gold bronze. A little experience will be all that is 
necessary to suggest the right quantity of varnish to mix in 





““soft,’? and should be well ground. 
If it is found that the ink in use is so 
tenacious as to pull up the varnish, 
then mix into the ink a sma// piece of 
hog’s lard or vaseline, which will 
weaken the “‘pull’’ of the ink. 
Scrapings of old castile soap, thor- 
oughly mixed with ink, will also aid 
in leaving the color solid without pull- 
ing off the varnish. Do not run the 
press too fast. A little piece of bronze- 
blue ink, worked in with black ink, 
will deepen the latter color. 





Has TROUBLE ON His Goss PREss. 
A pressman writes as follows: ‘‘ Being 
a subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER, 
I wish you would enlighten me on this 
subject. I am running a Goss web 
press and I am troubled with wrin- 
kles in the sheet, of which I send you 
a sample with this letter. I got a new 
set of blankets and put them on in just tA, 
the same way as I always do. My Bes 
cylinders are traveling evenly and the ; : 
plates are even, but the surface of the 
plates is uneven. Sometimes the wrin- 
kle hardly appears, then, again, it 
shows up badly.’’ Answer. The 
sheet gives evidence that it ‘‘ floods ”’ 
between the head margins. As you have not told us whether 
this wrinkling occurs elsewhere than as shown on the sheet 
sent, we cannot advise you as fully as desirable. Dampen 
the edges of the paper when you put up a roll of paper; 
this is very essential in your case, because the stock is 
very coarse and must feed in very unevenly. Use more 
than usual care on your tension clutch, so as to prevent the 
sheet from ‘‘ flooding. If this does not suffice, then have 
the stereotype casting-box properly examined, because even 
here is often the cause of very troublesome experience and 


” 


imperfect printing. If the suggestions given are not effective 
in results, then write to the manufacturers of the press. 


GoLp BRrRonzE Doers Not HoLtp On.—T. M. W., of New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, has sent a printed sample in gold 
bronze on highly enameled coated manila stock used for 
small box work. The gold bronze rubs off quite easily when 
brushed with the hand. The bronze is fairly well laid on. 
Regarding this kind of printing the correspondent writes: 
‘*T send you a sample of red glazed card to which I have 
some difficulty in making the gold size adhere. I use a good 
size, costing $1 a pound; but I do not get good results, as, 
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Photo by J. HW. Tarbell, Asheville, N.C. 
SPRING. 


with the size, as glazed stock varies in regard to the strength 
of size to be used to hold on bronzes. The egg size was not 
of any service in this case, for that is used only in hot 
embossing on cloth, leather, etc. 

To SET GRIPPERS ON COUNTRY CAMPBELL PRESS.— E. 
G. M., of Red Bud, Illinois, writes: ‘Can you say how to 
make grippers on Country Campbell Cylinder press let go the 
paper, 32 by 44, in time to keep it from tearing the margin ? 
Mine tears the paper every time, and I can see no way to 
move the tripping peg or to set the grippers to open sooner.’ 
inswer.— First, set all the fingers on the gripper-bar uni- 
formly tight; do this by bringing the cylinder forward to 
where the grippers open to take the sheet from the feed- 
board. Carefully loosen each gripper, and set it so as to con- 
form to the one you have decided is about right to take the 
sheet properly from the board. When this has been done, 
run the cylinder back a little by hand, then drop the feed 
guides and bring the cylinder forward to the taking pitch ; 
as you do so, see that the grippers open and close at the 


right time; if they do not, it will be necessary to go over 


them again until they do, which is generally accomplished on 
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second trial. This setting should control the action of the 
grippers letting go the sheet, when delivering it at the back, 
to be taken by the fly. Do not ‘‘ experiment ’’ with the iron 
‘‘peg’’ that releases the gripper-bar (and the grippers), 
because that is stationary. If the sheet of paper tears, after 
you have adjusted the grippers as suggested, then there can 
remain but two other causes for so doing; the first, and 
probably the actual one, will be, that you are running out a 
larger sheet than the size of the press you have is built to 
discharge; or that the fly is acting too quickly, and should 
be set to act slower, so as to take the sheet farther down. 


More TROUBLE BECAUSE GOLD BRONZE RuBS OFF.— 
L.. H., of Franklin, Tennessee, has accompanied the follow- 
ing letter with a printed specimen of gold bronze printing 
done on steel-blue enameled paper. He writes: ‘‘ Inclosed 
you will find a sample of a label for tobacco sacks. We had 
an order for 10,000 sacks. We printed 5,000 at first in ordi- 
nary black ink, then bronzed them. After delivering the 
first lot, the manufacturer brought us a sample showing that 
the bronze had rubbed off. The next lot we tried printing 
in gold ink, but we encountered the same trouble — that of 
rubbing off. Can you tell me or suggest some way whereby 
we can do this work ??’ Axswer.— Good strong black ink 
may be used for holding on gold bronze, but it is not appro- 
priate, because it will dull the brilliancy of the bronze, while 
bronzing over gold ink only tends to roughen the finish of 
gold bronze work. Procure a fairly strong go/d size ink from 
a reputable inkmaker, whose address appears in these pages, 
and there need not be failure again if you will carry enough 
size on the work to render the lettering of solid color, and 
rub on and in the bronze so that it glistens with brilliancy 
and sharpness. Printers often encounter difficulty from the 
cause complained of, even when good gold size is used, 
because of the peculiar expedients made use of by manufac- 
turers to obtain a high polish to card and paper stock when 
plating the same. In such cases it is wise to first test the 
holding-on quality of the size by printing and bronzing a few 
sheets before quitting work at evening time, and trying the 
work on the following morning before proceeding with the 
job. In case the size is not sufficiently strong, then the addi- 
tion of a few drops of damar or copal varnish, well mixed 
into the quantity of size laid out for the day, will make it 
reliable in all respects. 

PRINTING HALF-TONES ON BoND PAPER.—H. R. S., of 
Asheville, North Carolina, has sent us a printed sample of a 
letter heading in blue ink on a delicate blue-tinted cold- 
pressed bond paper. He writes as follows regarding this: 
‘*T inclose you a specimen of a cut I have been trying to 
get satisfactory results out of on bond paper. I worked it on 
enamel paper all right. I used a sheet for overlay about as 
thick as the one I have written upon. I printed the type 
first; which did all right, as you may see. Then on the cut 
I tried about everything I could think of: light and heavy 
impression; small amount of ink, and then a good deal of 
ink. ‘The ink used is fresh, the rollers are new, and the press 
was clean; yet with heavy, hard packing, plenty of ink, the 
first print was as you see it. Of course I thoroughly cleaned 
the cut; the ink used was $1.50 bronze blue; the press a C. & 
P. Gordon. When ink lacks ‘ body’ or is not ‘ tacky ’ enough, 
‘softer’ 


” ‘ ’ 


what is the remedy? Answer.— A finer and a 
grade of blue ink might hav» been tried on this heading, to 
assist in easing up the inkiug rollers when covering the cut. 
A set of roller supports or roller bearers should have been 
locked up in the chase with the engraving. It is quite evi- 
dent that the rollers have passed over the cut so heavily as to 
fill it up with ink that could not be absorbed or taken off at 
time of impression. Less ink, proper overlay and slow speed 
in printing would have improved the appearance of the work. 
A fairly soft tympan, made up of smoothly calendered book 
paper, forms a good basis to print half-tones on bond paper ; 
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although a blanket made of ‘‘ baby-cloth’’ (very fine and 
thin rubber), placed on the platen head under a few sheets 
of sized and supercalendered book paper, makes an ample 
tympan for such purpose. When ink lacks body add a por- 
tion of a better grade of similar color to that lacking body; 
to give greater ‘“‘ tack ’’ to ink add a few drops of copal var- 
nish to the ink; work the varnish into the ink before using. 


A Funny SToRY FOR SOME PrEoPLE.—A clipping, going 
the rounds of some of the technical papers, has a funny side 
to it when read by pressmen. The narrative is from the pen 
of Delia T. Davis, and is headed ‘‘ Woman Prints Books.’’ 
The pith of the matter is in these words: ‘‘ How she sur- 
prised the foreman of her pressroom by showing how to get 
an even register on deckle-edged, handmade paper.’’ Mrs. 
Helen Bruneau Van Vechten, of Wausau, Wisconsin, is the 
distinctive heroine. It is said that her taste upon margins, 
arrangement, the use of colors, etc., has been found to be 
fine and discriminating. This part is all right and credit- 
able, and does not admit of even a smile from the practical 
plodder. The matter of registering pages on deckle-edged 
paper seemed to be the pivot of difficulty in Mrs, Van’s 
printery, so here is the printed story: ‘‘ Upon advising with 
some of the best publishing houses in the country the univer- 
sal verdict was received that the matter of uneven register 
was a difficulty that had never been obviated; that it was 
one of those minor defects due to conditions which simply 
had to be accepted. This, however, failed to satisfy Mrs. 
Van Vechten. She continued to think, measure, plan, 
evolve, and finally one day said to her foreman: ‘ Henry, just 
remove that peg that holds the paper in place to the right 
and let me feed from the left.’ ‘ Why, madam, that can’t be 
done,’ said the printer of fifteen years’ experience. ‘ No pro- 
fessional printer was ever known to feed from the left.’ 
‘Well, let us try it,’ urged Mrs. Van Vechten. ‘ Impossi- 
ble!’ replied the foreman. ‘ What did you say ?’ asked Mrs. 
Van Vechten, with a strong suggestion of command in her 
tone, and the unwilling foreman transferred the peg. From 
the left side went through one sheet, which when held up to 
the light revealed a perfect uniform register, not a hair’s 
breadth difference between the two sides. The foreman’s 
eyes widened with astonishment as he ventured: ‘ Well, 
it did happen to strike just right that time, didn’t it?’ 
Another and another went through until the whole edition 
was printed without blemish or variation, and Mrs. Van 
Vechten’s reputation was forever established as a practical 


workman.’ 


DIFFICULTY WITH A HOMEMADE ATTACHMENT.— W. W., 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, is evidently having a rough time 
of it, because of an attachment (invented by a bookkeeper 
in his establishment) which is intended to enable the print- 
ing press to accomplish wonders originally not calculated 
on. He has appended a rough drawing of the attach- 
ment to give us a better idea of the difficulty with which he 
is wrestling. This shows the ordinary large drum cylinder, 
fountain feed, riding distributer and two form rollers, with 
the new contrivance alluded to, which consists of a small 
rotating type cylinder that prints on the paper fed to the 
drum cylinder. This is governed in its action with the main 
cylinder by driving gears. In front of the small cylinder 
described, and which projects well over the front of the 
press, but a couple of feet above it, are four rollers actuated 
by train gears ; the first and farthest roller from the printing 
cylinder is made of steel and is known as the fountain roller, 
for it sits in the fountain in the usual way; the second roller 
is covered with composition and conveys the ink supply from 
roller one to roller number three, which is made of steel and 
rides on rollers two and four; the fourth roller is of compo- 
sition, and for inking the form on the small printing cylinder. 
By closely keeping in mind the description here given, the 
reader may be able to understand what W. W. is per- 
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plexed over. Here are his words: ‘‘I have a fountain that 


has no doctor [ductor roller], but is connected directly with 
the inking rollers that distribute the ink on the type, with 
the exception of an iron roller that is on two of the composi- 
tion rollers, one of which runs over the type and the other 
This press can print two colors 


touches the fountain direct. 
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impression is tripped and no harm results. The beds 9 and 
10 move up and down below the platens, affording passage 
for the inking rollers. The reminds one of the 
Eckerson, which was exploited some eight or nine years ago. 

Patent No. 621,749 shows a device of C. B. Cottrell’s, as 
applied to the Cottreil perfecter. It 


machine 


is designed for con- 
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It is the small cylinder fountain roller that I have 
It goes so fast that I cannot regulate the ink. 


at once. 
trouble with. 
I have come to the conclusion that it will never work satis- 
factorily without a doctor, for it goes too fast. ‘The book- 
keeper of the firm invented the idea; but I am sure it will 
never work, and I think it is a poor idea, but we cannot con- 
vince him of it. Please let me know what you think about 
such a fountain. Don’t you think a doctor roller is essen- 
tial 2?” 
is rendered objectionable by reason of the manner employed 
As the inventor has gone so 


Answer.—The attachment possesses some merit, but 


to discharge fundamental duties. 
far into the intricacies of labor-saving attachments, it would 
be well to try and induce him to perfect this one by making 
provision for proper feed from the ink fountain to an inter- 
mittent raising and lowering ductor roller, the same to be 
covered with composition. We are strongly of the opinion 
that the fountain roller, as at present intended to operate, 
is a mistake, and that the attachment will produce more 
trouble than it can good printing. 

PATENTS. 

The Miehle Company has acquired patent No. 620,630, by 
W. B. Yates, showing a new bed motion for two-revolution 
presses. The mechanism is designed to give a bed practically 
the same motion as that which has made the Miehle press 
famous. The gears D and D’ are alternately in mesh with 
the rack 4 of the bed B, to drive it backward or forward. 
The cam G serves to throw the gears in or out of mesh, and 
both gears are thrown out as the reversing mechanism is 
brought into play. 

A double-feeding platen press with two beds is shown as 
621,682 by W. G. Johnston. Should the paper break, the 


























No. 620,630 


trolling the speed of the machine with an electric motor, 


direct-connected. D is the motor, H the rheostat or speed- 
controller, ¢ the shifter, and @ is a rod connected with levers 
for operating the tympan-shifting mechanism in harmony 
with the speed. 

A cross-bar for the grippers of platen presses is the subject 
of patent No. 621,101, by Andrew W. Knox, of New York. 
The drawing shows just what it is. 


PRACTICAL NOTES ON BOOKBINDING. 


BY A BOOKBINDER. 


In this department it is purposed to give such notes and answers 
to inquiries as may be of value to the bookbinding trade, as well as to 
furnish a medium for the interchange of opinion on matters of interest 
to bookbinders generally. It will be the effort of the conductor of this 
department to answer all inquiries as promptly as possible, but as 
some matters require research, unavoidable delays must be expected. 
No inquiries suitable for answer in this department will be answered 
by mail. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

THE ART OF BOOKBINDING.—By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. A practical treatise 
on the art, with many examples. 200 pages; illustrated; plates; cloth 
bound, $1.50. 

300KBINDING FOR AMATEURS.—By W.J. E. Crane. Gives descriptions 
of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instructions for 
their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations; cloth bound. $1. 

MANUAL OF THE ART OF BOOKBINDING.—By J. B. Nicholson. Con- 
tains full directions in the different branches of forwarding, gilding and 
finishing ; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; 


illustrated ; plates and 7 sheets marbled paper; cloth bound. $2.25. 

THE antiquity of one department of bookbinding has been 
attested by the finding of papyrus in the tombs of Egypt with 
the edges gilded. 

AN English machine is coming into use here, for trimming 


rough-edged books. The knife is cylindrical like that of a 
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lawn mower, and revolving rapidly cuts off much or little, as 
required, without clamping. 

Mr. Ep Rowranp, recently the bindery superintendent at 
Akron, Ohio, has turned up in Albany, New York. Unusual 
activity may now be expected in that quarter. 

AMERICAN sheepskin cannot be skived. The fiber is such 
that it will not split, and stranger still, the breeding of 
imported stock here does not produce a leather differing in 
this respect from the native. This is the reason that all 
skivers are imported. 

KIPLING recently sold a book at a price that netted him a 
shilling for each word. A wag wrote to Kipling inclosing a 
shilling postal note, requesting a single word at the same 
Kipling kept the shilling and returned a large sheet of 


” 


price. 
paper inscribed with the single word ‘‘ thanks. 

HARRY PHELPs writes to this department for a recipe for 
making label gum. The base of most gums is dextrin, and 
it will be found satisfactory for most purposes, as it is cheap 
and easily prepared. Add the dextrin to hot water, slowly 
stirring it in until the proper consistency has been obtained. 
A little glycerin or gum tragacanth will keep the paper flex- 
ible. Gums senegal and sandarac are also used. 

Woman’s interest and place in bookbinding is growing 
and advancing persistently. To the bookbinder, even, it 
may be news that most of the book and magazine covers of 
today are designed by women. Pretentious concerns make a 
business of designing and furnishing dies for publishers. 
Yet, if investigation is made, a modest “‘ artist girl’’ will be 
found quietly at work in some corner of the shop. The 
mantle of the late Miss Elenora Nordhoof has fallen on one 
of her pupils, Miss Foote, who is making a success of the 
Elephant Bindery in New York. In England, Mrs. Traquair, 
a well-known church decorator, is attracting attention to her 
book-covers. 

IF a specially fine job of stamping on keratol is desired, 
French varnish that has been 
When thoroughly dry, stamp 
over gilding 


size the material with 
down with alcohol. 
with a moderate heat, laying the gold on 
powder. To kill the disagreeable odor which is the greatest 
objection to keratol, use a few drops of extract of birch in 
the varnish. This extract is largely used to produce that 
very pleasant fragrance identified with russia leather. The 
cover of Harper Brothers’ ‘‘ Old Chester Tales’’ is inked in 
a quaint and attractive design. The foliage of two tree tops 
nearly covers the front of the green cloth cover, and through 
the lattice of tree tops the cottages and spire of old Chester 
The houses are inked in the brilliant white 


first 
thinned 


church peep out. 
for which Harper’s bindery has become famous. 

THE introduction of new material and the popularity of 
linens and buckrams has made it possible for several new 
houses to embark in the trade who were formerly debarred 
by the high cost of the embossing rollers required in the 
manufacture of Interlachen cloths. These new dealers, and 
the probable termination of the contract between the Inter- 
lachen mills and their agents this fall, are likely to throw 
prices for material into a state of chaos. Buyers with a com- 
mand of cash backed by shrewdness will undoubtedly secure 
bargains. The rich publishing corporations with their own 
factories will reap the greatest profit, while the smaller 
binder will pay the highest prices. This is all wrong. The 
binding business will not permanently profit by a cut in the 
price of material. The ultimate gain will be entirely with 
the manufacturing publisher and the heavy book buyers, 
such as Claflin and the department stores. Our best inter- 
ests will be guarded by a uniformity of price —the same for 
one as for a thousand yards. 

Mr. JAMES MASTERSON, of Brooklyn, writes: ‘‘ I will 
ask you to publish in your forthcoming issue, if space per- 
mits, a detailed estimate of the following jobs: 100 books 
(policy registers), of 114 leaves each. Size of leaf, 1034 by 
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16'2 inches, ruled, and printed heading. Binding to be full 
white canvas, with spring back and hubs, marble waste 
leaves. No finishing, except six lines of black lettering on 
the back of each book (all lettered alike). Green edge. 
front, two leaves to a letter, and rolled (no 
Paged folio. Paper to be used: 17 by 22, 28-pound ; 
cost 6 cents. White canvas, 30 inches wide, cost 10 cents per 
yard. The second job to be same as above, except that the 
books are to have 226 leaves, with the index cut one letter to 
a leaf.’’ ciuswer.—If the writer in the ordinary course of 
business were to receive the two books you have specified to 
estimate on, knowing that other competitors were also figur- 
ing on the same work, and being anxious to receive the 
preference, he would make the following estimate: The 100 
114-leaved books, $175; the 100 226-leaved books, $225. 


Index cut in 
tabs). 


THE LARGEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
HE Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, printers of 
7 THE INLAND PRINTER, as well as general printers and 
blank book makers, have recently completed what is, 
beyond doubt, the largest blank book in the world. It is the 
property of Dr. Peter Fahrney, of Chicago, by whom it is to 
be used as a huge scrap book for testimonials concerning his 
The doctor had one made some years ago, but 
It is to be 


remedies. 
this eclipses it in point of size and elaborateness. 
mounted on a stand of special construction in the office of 
Doctor Fahrney, at 112 Hoyne avenue, Chicago. The bock, 
which weighs a trifle over 1,200 pounds, is full bound, with 
It is a handsomely finished blank book mag- 
The boards are 50 inches from top to 
The book measures from out- 
the hubs are 17% 


marble edges. 
nified many times. 
bottom, and 30 inches wide. 
side hubs to front of board 42% 
inches high; the title panels are 97s by 245s inches; and the 


inches ; 


a 


letters forming the word ‘‘ Testimonials ’’ are 4's inches high. 


The letters in the lower panel are 2 inches high. 
covers of the book have sunken panels 5 of an inch deep. 
The back of the book contained, when bound, one thousand 
leaves, but every tenth leaf has been cut out, leaving stubs 
two inches wide in order to allow for the pasting of the testi- 
monials. The boards are made up of trunk boards combined 
with wood, and are split like ordinary blank book boards; 
the flap has a stiffener of iron, and the back is made of steel 
and tarboard. The material used in the book is as follows : 
Three sides cowhide; one bundle No. 6 trunk board; one 
bundle No. 12, 26 by 38, cloth board ; one bundle strawboard 
for hubs; six medium tarboards for back; for end papers 
twelve sheets marbled paper and two yards of cloth were used, 
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Arlington 
Oldstyle~ 


Types shown 
on this pagex 
are 10, 18, 24, 
30 and the 48 
point. Series 
complete can 
be seen in all 
recent issues 
of our speci- 
men books + 
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OLDSTYLE 


The same comprising seven sizes, with 
each of which there are included clean 
and legible figures and different styles 
for some of the letters. The sloping and 
whited-out capitals are side-mortised 
to admit of greater uniformity of color 
in such words Set in the larger sizes as 
would appear irregular in spacing but 
for this commendable feature. For sale 
at all branch salesrooms and agencies 
of the originator and manufacturer, the 
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Arlington Oldstyle ten point 20A 26a $2.75, twelve point 16A 20a $3.00, eighteen point 10A 16a $3.25, twenty-four 
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POINT-SET OLD STYLE SERIES 


OLD STYLE No. 11—CAST ON STANDARD LINE 











12-PoIntT OLD StyLrE No. 11 
DESIRABILITY OF SYSTEM IN THE WIDTHS OF TYPE 

ONE OF the problems most vexing to both printer and typefounder has been that 
of spacing and justification. It has always been fully recognized that if there could 
be devised a perfect system of widths for the spacing-material and the various letters 
and characters in each font, this part of the compositor’s work would be very much 
simplified and lightened, and that, therefore, in a given time he could set considerably 
more type. At various earlier times studious craftsmen have devoted time and brain 
tissue to this problem, but the working out of a satisfactory system was impossible 
before the day when the scale of point bodies was adopted, because the irregularity in 
the proportions of the various bodies to one another precluded the finding of a basis 













11-PoIntT OLD STyLeE No. 11 
ONE OF THE FIRST ATTEMPTS 

No DEFINITE basis for a system of type widths 
could be hit upon in connection with the former 
bodies. But before the general introduction of 
the point bodies, a solution was attempted with 
a scheme of widths which was based, for want of 
a better unit, upon a fractional part of the width 
of a 13-em pica column. Obviously, this system 
would not do for a 12-em, a 14-em, or any measure 
which was nota multiple of 13-ems ot the old pica 


9-PoINT OLD STYLE No. 11 
DEFECTS OF UNCERTAIN UNITS 

WHERE THE unit of width is different for every body 
and every face certainly no satisfactory solution can be 
expected. The spaces, quads, figures, fractions, and 
the references, dashes, braces, marks, etc., are peculiar 
to each face and can not be used interchangeably with 
any other face on the same body. Any mixture of the 
spacing-material of two fonts of the same body would 
give rise to endless confusion, and destroy instantly any 
advantage there might be in such a scheme ot type widths 


7-PoInt OLD STYLE No. 11 
EARLY CONSIDERATION OF THE PROBLEM 

Ators AUER, a noted European student and promoter of ideas 
calculated to advance the typographic art, who was for many years 
director of the Austrian National Printing Office, at Vienna, about 
1840 published a treatise on the subject of uniform type sets, which 
was accompanied by an extensive series of mathematical tables, in 
which the widths and proportions for every body and every letter 
were painstakingly figured out, Altho he based his scheme on a 
scale of bodies similar to the French point system, he made the 
mistake of using the one-sixth of itself as the unit of set for each 
body; the variation of the units, ot course, tnvalidated the plan 


10-PoInt OLD StryLeE No. 11 
A SECOND FUTILE EXPERIMENT 

THIS ATTEMPT, greatly unsatisfactory as a solution 
of the problem, was followed by one in which the unit 
was made a fraction of a single pica. But, instead of 
having the unit one of fixed dimension, it was made 
to vary, from 7-to-pica up to 12-pica, including in the 
gamut units of 8-to-pica, 9-to-pica, 10-to-pica, as well 
as the odd 11-to-pica. Practically, the unit was not a 
unit at all. It varied with the leanness or fatness of 
the face, and therefore lacked the definiteness which 
zs such a very essential feature of systematic type widths 


8-PoINT OLD STYLE No. 11 
ANOTHER SCHEME WAS PROPOSED 

AMONG OTHER schemes of systematic widths was one made 
some years ago by a contributor to the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. It was to make the unit a fraction of the width of 
the lower case m of every individual font. But luckily, this 
idea was never put into practice. As the m varies according 
to the fatness of each font, the units would consequently have 
been as variable as they are under the system spoken of in the 
preceding paragraphs, and the system every bit as much of a 
disappointment. Clearly, the unit used as a basis must never 
change, rematning the same tor all the various bodies and faces 


6-PoINT OLD STYLE No. 11 
COMING VERY CLOSE TO THE TRUE SOLUTION 

THE FIRST attempt to use the point as the unit was made, so far as we 
are aware of, by R. F. Haller-Goldschach, of Berne, Switzerland, who, in 
July, 1887, published a pamphlet describing and advocating his plan. He 
used the Didot point, and had quite a number of Roman and German faces 
cast for his office according to the scheme planned by him. He exhibited 
his type at the Paris Exposition, in 1889, and distributed pamphlets wherein 
he contrasted the new system of sets with the old unsystematic type, and 
demonstrated beyond a doubt the superiority of the point as aunit. But 
he erred in thinking that there should be a low limit to the number of sets 
provided for each font. He had only six different widths of letters, which 
were inadequate for the proper fitting of all the various characters of any 
face; hence, some of the letters were proportionally too wide and others too narrow 
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POINT-SET OLD STYLE SERIES 


OLD STYLE No. 12—CAST ON STANDARD LINE 











10-PoInrt OLD STyvLE No. 12 
MISTAKES OF EXPERIMENTERS 

WHEN IT became evident that the point was the 
proper unit for the widths as well as for the bodies 
of type, some experimenters tried to avoid the use 
of the half-point, and a number of fonts were cast 
in which its necessity was disregarded. As was 
to be expected, these fonts did not present a very 
pleasing appearance, because the limitations put 
upon the fitting made it impossible to give each 
character the proper set-wise space, especially in 
faces cast on the smaller bodies, trom 12-point down 


8-PoInT OLD STYLE No. 12 
POINT-SET TYPE IN TABULAR JOBS 

ONE OF the advantages of point-set which should not 
be overlooked, is its greater adaptability for time-tables 
and other tabular work, on the one hand harmonizing 
with point-body brass rules, and on the other permitting 
tight and perfect justification in narrow columns, which 
was heretofore an impossibility. Casting up tables by 
points instead of ems 1s productive of quicker and better 
results, and if point-set type is used the advantages are 
still greater. Occasionally, in narrow columns, spaces 


can be set sideways where it may be inconvenient to use 
leads, which makes point-set type still more advantageous 


9-PoINT OLD STYLE No. 12 


COMPARING OLD WITH NEW SETS 


IN MAKING a contrast between fonts cast according 


to the common system of irregular sets and those cast 
on the point-set system adopted by the Inland Type 
Foundry, one will observe that the ordinary has more 
than ninety different sets, while the latter has but from 
thirteen to twenty, each one of which bears a distinct 
proportional relation to the body, a relation only held 
by the en-set figures, and occasionally the punctuation 
marks, under the former system or, as would be more 
appropriately said, lack-o’-system. In our point-width 
body-letter taces the tigures stay unchanged as regards set 


6-PoINT OLD STYLE No. 12 
OTHER FEATURES INCREASE ITS UTILITY 
‘THE SERIES of point-set Romans and Old Styles furnished by the 
Inland ‘Type Foundry have a further advantage in the fact that they 
are cast on Standard Line, by reason of which all our jobbing and 
display faces can be used tor side-heads or for words which require 
more prominence than the ordinary Italic can give. To this great 
advantage may be added mention of another, to the effect that the 


printer ordering sorts to add to his fonts can rely upon finding that 
they match his original purchase in width, which was scarcely ever 
the case with old methods of casting type. The use of steel dies in 
place of the old type-metal standards, for the purpose of gaging the 
type during the process of manufacture, gives assurance that the 
product will be at all times the same, In taking a thoro survey of 
the point- “set faces made by this foundry, the interested printer will 
note that every possible potnt ot advantage has been tncorporated 





EXPLANATION OF THE IMPROVED POINT-SET SYSTEM 


ADDITIONAL SPECIMEN OF 


‘THE NEED of system in the widths as well as in the bodies 
of printing types, has resulted, after a trial of other plans, in 
the use of the point, with its multiples and halves, by which 
to determine the set of every space, quad, letter or character 
in a number of new series made by the Inland Type Foundry. 
Of the book and newspaper faces produced by us, the Roman 
series Nos. 26, 27 and 28, and Old Style series Nos. 11, 12 and 
13 (in addition to our later jobbing faces) are cast thruout on 
such sets, truly making them 
“point system both ways.” 

All our spaces and quads 
have from the very begin- 
ning been cast on point sets, 
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8-PoINT OLD STYLE No. 11 


‘To give a clear insight into the point-set system of casting 
type, an illustration of 10-point Old Style No. 11 is given here. 
The characters making up the font are grouped according to 
their widths, and the sets on which they are cast is indicated 
under each group. In some point-set and other schemes of 
widths attempts were made to limit these groups to a small 
number, and to have each different group contain the same 
characters thruout the series of bodies, without regard to the 
look of the faces in print. 
Hence, many letters were 
cut or fitted much too wide 
or too narrow, thus giving 
the series an irregular and 
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ures of all our many faces, 

jobbing as well as body letter, and all fractions, references, 
dashes, marks, signs, and other characters, have all along 
been placed by us on point widths, so the extension of the 
principle to take in entire fonts is not so very far. 

The fact that all this auxiliary material is already cast on 
the point-set system goes to show that the danger of mixtures 
and other inconveniences which attend the type erroneously 
called “self-spacing” is not to be met with in our point-set 
type. The auxiliary material can be used with different fonts. 


that is most appropriate to it 

individually. Tho this increases the number of groups, the 
proper result is obtained, and the faces we show are found 
to be uniform and beautiful in the highest degree. 

In these two specimen pages we show our Old Style Nos. 
11 and 12, cast on this system. Specimens of our other point- 
set faces, both Roman and Old Style, will be sent on call. 

Altho the cost of manufacturing point-set type is consider- 
ably greater than that of the ordinary type, it is sold at the 
same prices and with the same discounts. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN, 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHoTO-ENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth bound ; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Bound in full 
cloth; 162 pages; 47 illustrations. $2.50. 

PuHoro-ENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. 180 pages, 6% by 8% inches; substantially 
bound in cloth; fully illustrated. §: 

LESSONS ON DECORATIVE DESIGN, by Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice 
of decoration. 173 pages; 34 plates. $2. The Inland Printer Company. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN, by Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ** Lessons on Decorative Design "’; 
explaining the fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. 216 
pages; 49 plates. $2.50. The Inland Printer Company. 

PRACTICAL H ALF-TONE AND TRI-COLOR ENGRAVING.— By A. C. 
Austin. This is the latest book on process work. Cloth bound; 158 pages. 
Illustrated with examples of three-color and half-tone engraving. ‘The 
Professional Photographer Publishing Company, Buffalo, New York. $2. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instruc- 
tions for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of 
one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illus- 
trated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown 
buckram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the 
first principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
*Photo-Trichromatic Printing.’’ The photo-engraver or printer who 
attempts color work without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner 
without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color plates and dia 
grams. Bound in red cloth. $1. 


Louis K. SCHEFFER, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, wants 
to know ‘‘ If the half-tone vignetting without tooling cut of 
Washington, page 545, February, 1897, can be used on any 


) 
3. 


Also, who makes the process, the address 
Answer .— 


kind of paper ? 
of the parties and the price per square inch ?’’ 
Any of the engravers who advertise in THE INLAND PRINTER 
can make such a cut, but my experience teaches that it is 
not every printer can print it. Successful vignetting is not 
a question of paper 

IMPROVEMENT IN HALF-TonEs.— The Fourth Estate has 
this to say about the improvement in the appearance of half- 
tones: ** This improvement is due to the employment of 
wood engravers whose duty is to touch up the plates pro- 
duced by the modern photo-engraving process. The trouble 
with half-tone plates, as is well known, is their flatness and 
lack of sharp contrast in light and shade. ‘This is now cor- 
rected by the ex-wood engravers, who go over the plates 
with tools and produce a picture having the characteristics 
of a wood cut. The use of half-tones is no longer confined 
to weeklies and monthlies, the dailies having found that by 
curving the plates they can be used on rapid presses with 
excellent results.’’ 
VIGNETTING HALF-TONE Curs.— Thomas W. Lee, Gaute- 
mala City, Gautemala, Central America, asks: ‘* Would it 
be asking too much to request Mr. Horgan to explain in 
‘Process Notes’ how the vignetting of half-tone cuts is done; 
whether it is entirely a matter of tooling, or if assisted by 
reétching the edge? Your valuable publication is received 
here regularly and highly prized. Inclosed find $2.25 for 
Jenkins’ book and postage, which please send via New 
Orleans.’’ duswer.— There have been in THE INLAND 
PRINTER from time to time several exhibits of vignetting, 
some of it done by tooling, other by etching, while there 
were some equally good results shown from flat plates, the 
vignetting effect being obtained entirely on the printing press 
through the proper use of underlay and overlay. There is 
still another way by which the vignetting of the outer edges 
of a half-tone can be materially assisted, and that is by fil- 
ing the underside of the edges of the half-tone plate so as 
to make the plate thinner under the edges of the vignette. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





In my opinion, the proper use of either or all of these meth- 
ods is at times necessary. The simplest way to vignette is 
by reétching, and this is the way most commonly practiced. 
The etching solution is painted on the vignetted portions of 
the block, gradually encroaching with the solution farther 
and farther from the edge, and this is done by some etchers 
before etching the entire plate. 

LINE WORK ON ZINC BY THE ENAMEL PROCESS.—‘‘Tri- 
angle’’ writes: ‘‘I have no doubt that you are quite right, 
as to the albumen process for line work on zine being the 
best. But I have a particular reason for wishing to know 
how to do line work on zine by the enamel process, and I 
would be very much obliged to you if you would be kind 
enough to send me the formula.’’ luswer.— Enamel for- 
mulas have been given so many times in this column that it 
is needless to give one here. All you need do is look over 
the back numbers. ‘To get sufficient depth on zine required 
for line work, I would suggest that you use the enamel solu- 
tion as thin as possible, burn it in as far as the zine you are 
using will stand, then, when you have given it a first ‘‘ bite,’ 
roll the plate up with etching ink and powder as in the albu- 
men process. 

MODERN PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES.— The most important 
item in a photo-engraver’s outfit is the lens, and it is safe to 
say it is the piece of apparatus we know least about. The 
first number of the Photo Miniature for April gives in a con- 
cise form all the information one needs on this subject. It 
takes thirty-six pages of this magazine. ‘The various terms 
used in describing copying lenses, such as aplanatic, rectilin- 
ear, anastigmat, concentric, doublet, collinear, periscope, etc., 
are fully explained. The editor of this gem of a photo- 
graphic magazine is Mr. John A. Tennant, a most painstak- 
ing and conscientious writer. Each number of the Polo 
Miniature will contain a monograph on some subject pertain- 
ing to photography. It is published by Tennant & Ward, 
289 Fourth avenue, New York, the price of each number 
being 25 cents. 

Wuy PHOTO-ELECTROTYPES ARE NO MoRE.— “ Printer,’ 
Philadelphia, wants to know why he does not see photo-elec- 
trotypes any more. Some years ago he used to handle them 
considerably on catalogue jobs on which there were long 
runs. The photo-electrotypes were better than any plates he 
has handled since. He wants to know who makes them now. 
dinswer.— Printers preferred photo-electrotypes because they 
were electrotyped from a sharp film of gelatin, the whites of 
which had been washed away. Plenty of time was taken in 
the electrotyping, so that the shell was an exceptionally hard 
one. But the chief merit a photo-electrotype had, in the 
printer’s esteem, was the ‘‘cup shape’’ the surface of the 
lines had. The outer edges of each line was more than 
likely to be higher than the center of the line. This is what 
gave the plates their exceptional wearing qualities. Three 
days or a week was required to get plates out by that 
method. This, of course, made the plates expensive. Mod- 
ern rush and competition crowded photo-electrotypes out so 
that they are no longer made. Modern zine and copper 
etchings give just as fine results as photo-electrotypes ever 
did, and the plates stand the wear and tear of the press 
equally well. 

DRAWING IN IMITATION OF STEEL ENGRAVING.— James 
M. Woodman, Libertyville, Illinois, sends an engraved litho. 
letter-head and inquires: ‘‘ Will you kindly inform me 
whether an artist in making a drawing for a heading such as 
the one inclosed uses any mechanical device to hold and 
guide his pen while doing the fine shading, and if so, the 
name of it and where it can be purchased? Or does he do 
this fine work by guess as to what is the proper space be- 
tween the lines? I have been using a strong reading glass to 
work under, but find even with its assistance I cannot get the 


shading as regular as I would like. «lvswer.— The design 
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Answer.— Probably the simplest 
way to get rid of vibration with 











Courtesy of ** Little Folks’ Magazine.” 


KAREN AND HER FATHER. 


ITTLE comrade Karen takes 
Pen and ink, and draws, and writes; 
Slowly on the white page makes 
| Troops of merrysInkimites. 
Short, and stout, and tall, and thin, 
March these funny folk 
in line; 
Should a big black blot 
| run in, 
“Glad you came!” 
says Karen mine. 



















Magic wand is Karen’s pen: 
Makes the blot a kangaroo, 

Turns the next into a hen, 
Draws the little chickens, too. 

Inkimites — I watch them all, 

People, houses, names of things, 


| a large camera is to suspend it 
from the ceiling with three 
ropes; the ropes should be con- 
nected with hoops in the ceiling 
by spiral steel springs. One rope 
camera bed 
behind the plan board, and the 


is attached to the 


| 

| other two ropes are fastened to 
| the end of a strip of hickory 
| that passes under the front end 
| of the camera bed. The end of 
| the camera bed with the copy 
| board can be than the 
| other end. As to the skylight — 
| a peak skylight with ground 
glass on the southern side, and 
north side, 
permits the most light to come 
through an opening in the roof. 
If you could have a side light as 
well as a top light, it would be 


lower 


} clear glass on the 





an advantage. 

BUBBLES IN COLLODION.— 
“*Designer,’’ Cincinnati, Ohio, 
asks: ‘‘ For a certain purpose, 
which would be too lengthy to 
describe, I have to use collodion 
on glass plates. I have to coat 
about twelve or thirteen square 
inches and use the collodion 

made by the Mallinkrodt Chem- 
| ical Works, of St. Louis, which 
is sold in 1-pound cans. I can- 
not use it as it comes, but mix 
it with one-half 
so it will flow easier and quicker, 





about alcohol, 
as the surface of the plate is so 
large. I pour it out of a regular 
collodion pouring and filter 
bottle, but I always get about 
half a hundred air bubbles in a 


Birds, and beasts, and fairies small, 


Children, too, and fish, and kings! 


for the letter-head mentioned was first engraved on steel, the 
picture portion being engraved by hand. The shading 
behind the lettering was ruled in by machine. From the 
finished steel plate, litho. transfers were pulled and trans- 
ferred to stone. Pen-and-ink artists have trained their hands 
so as to draw in perfect imitation of steel engraving. An 
example of this work is found in the portraits of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln and Grant, drawn by the late William Marshall. 
There is no successful machine ruling pen for draftsmen. 
They use Ben Day tints instead. 

CAMERA VIBRATION— THE SKYLIGHT.— The Toronto 
Engraving Company writes: ‘‘Some time ago you very 
kindly gave us a hint 7e deep etching. We are thankful to 
you for same, insomuch as we have been able to improve as 
regards that point. We have now another stumbling-block 
to overcome, namely, vibration of the building. Do you 
know of a good camera stand built purposely for overcoming 
this defect? We use a prism almost entirely with this partic- 
ular camera, which is a large one, size 24 by 24, and with 
which we do all our three-color work. Another point is the 
proper formation of the skylight. Ours runs at about the 
angle of this line /, but does not give what we consider 
perfect lighting. Could you give any advice ve this?”’ 
2-6 


plate, which, of course, should 
Ernest Newton Bagg. not be there. Now, if you know 
of any way to pour the collodion 

caiaial = on these plates to avoid these 

air bubbles, will you kindly let 

me know how to do it?’’ Anxswer.—Collodion should be 
diluted with equal parts of ether and alcohol. In the summer 
season or in overheated darkrooms more ether than alcohol 
should be added to make up for rapid evaporation of the 
ether. Your trouble is caused likely by leaving out the ether. 
Process workers encounter a trouble similar to yours, when 
using turning collodion over a film of rubber. When the 
benzine solvent is not entirely evaporated and the collodion 
is poured on, the evaporating benzine tries to escape through 
the collodion film, but is held in minute bubbles in the latter 
Instead of ether and alcohol to dissolve the cotton, a 
It might be 


film. 
liquid called ‘‘ Michaelis’ solvent ’’ can be used. 
that the collodion you purchased was made with this solvent 
and the addition of alcohol to it generated a gas, which pro- 
duced the bubbles. In pouring the collodion on the glass 
plate the mouth of the pouring bottle should be held as near 
the glass plate as possible to avoid large air bubbles. 
EMBOSSING DrEs BY PHOTOGRAPHY.— Robert J. Williams, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘In Vol. XVII, No. 2, 
page 186, of THE INLAND PRINTER, appeared an article 
written by you in regard to making ‘ Embossing Dies by Pho- 
tography.’ I have tried the method described and have 
found it to be an excellent process for making dies; but in 
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making relief plates from a positive on gelatin (transparent), 
scratched and filled with printing ink, I have thus far been 
unable to get any results whatever; or the design washes 
away while trying to remove the ink. I go about it in this 
manner: To sensitize my zinc I use 1 ounce of well beaten 
egg albumen, 25 grains of bichromate of ammonium, 5 drops 
This I flow over 


of aqua ammonia and 8 ounces of water. 
my plate in the usual manner and heated, after which I 
expose it under a positive on gelatin for a few minutes, 
according to the weather. I afterward roll the plate up with 
printing ink and develop in cold water; this I find gives me 


a good plate eight times out of ten. After developing the 





The Bre Fellow.— Look out! you little cuss; if 
you don't stop shaking this ladder, we'll fall! 

The Little Fellow.— All right, old man, I won't 
have far to fall; I'm near bottom now. 

The Big Fellow.— Don’t be so sure you're safe: 
if I’ve got to tumble, I'll make it a point to fall on 


you, hard. 


Reproduction of a card distributed by George H. Benedict at a recent 
meeting of the Chicago Photo-Engravers. It tells its own story, and will 


be appreciated by all in the trade. 


plate I allow it to dry, and then I flow over it a saturated solu- 
tion of dragon’s blood, in alcohol, and allow to dry for at 
least one hour. Now here is where my trouble lies. To 
remove the ink design I use spirits of turpentine by flowing 
I have allowed it to remain on my plate 
Would you 
Is it in 


it over my plate. 
as long as one hour without any good results. 
be kind enough to inform me where my failure lies ? 
my dragon’s blood solution or in the ink, although I have 
tried three kinds of ink —book ink, news ink and etcher’s 
transfer ink. I filter all my solutions through cotton; also 
use cotton while developing and while also trying to remove 
the ink. I always roll my plate very light and even with the 
ink. I would be very thankful to you for any information 
that will remedy my trouble and assist me in removing the 
ink without removing the dragon’s blood design.’’? Answer.— 
Your trouble comes from the dragon’s blood solution being 


too concentrated. It makes a coating so thick that the tur- 
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pentine cannot penetrate it. If the plate were whirled rapidly 
after flowing, then a concentrated solution of dragon’s blood 
might answer. On the rapidity of the flowing, and the heat 
of the room, depends the strength required for the dragon’s 
blood solution. Try diluting your solution one-half with 
alcohol and do not let the film dry more than five minutes 
before you begin to develop it. 

THE PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ CONVENTION.— The next annual 
convention of the National Association of Photo-Engravers 
is to be held July 18, 19 and 20, and the indications are that 
this meeting will be the largest in the history of the associa- 
tion. Put-in-Bay (Lake Erie), Ohio, was selected on account 
of its central location and its adaptability for combining a 
short vacation with the business features of the meeting. 
The islands are located about thirty miles from Toledo and 
are connected by boats making daily trips from Toledo, 
Detroit and Cleveland. The entertainment committee has 
arranged an excellent programme for entertaining the engrav- 
ers and their families, and aside from the business features 
it will be an enjoyable trip which can be made by every 
An invitation is extended to 


engraver at a very small cost. 
Those who 


every photo-engraver in America to attend. 
go will be convinced that their competitors are not such 
bad fellows after all. A great many business matters will 
come up for action which are of vital importance to every 
engraver. Much valuable information will also be placed 
before the convention by some of the most successful and 
experienced men in the business. The idea of this plan is to 
educate members upon the new points and improvements of 
every kind in conducting business and the productions of 
work, that the National Association may establish for its 
members a reputation of being composed of establishments 
producing only the best engravings in the country. The 
association has no secrets and intends to make this conven- 
tion so interesting that every engraver attending will carry 
knowledge which he could not 


away with him a wealth of 
The following circular, 


have gained in any other way. 
recently sent out by the executive committee of the National 
Association of Photo-Engravers, explains itself: 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 15, 1899. 

DEAR Sir,— It has been wisely suggested that the coming convention 
of the photo-engravers be made more of a social event than the former 
conventions, and to this end special efforts will be made by the entertain- 
ment committee to provide ample means of amusement for the ladies. 

Put-in-Bay affords unlimited facilities for pleasure in its numerous 
attractions, which include (aside from the largest and most handsomely 
furnished summer hotel in the world, erected at a cost of over half a 
million dollars) beautiful scenery, many historical points of interest, sail- 
ing, rowing, bathing, fishing, bicycling, tennis, bowling, billiards, music, 
dancing, etc., to say nothing of the immense wine vaults. 

The clam bake at Iona Island on the Hudson last year is conceded the 
great event in the history of the association, and it is proposed to repeat 
it as nearly as possible in fresh-water territory by having an old-fashioned 
picnic and a fish dinner on one of the islands, of which there are twenty 
with a radius of five miles. 

The entertainment committee are fully prepared to * blowin” as much 
of the “long green’? as may be put at their disposal. With no intention 
of sandbagging our friends, the members of the various “ who 
supply our material at greatly enhanced prices are cordially invited to 
contribute their mite, from a hundred “ bones ” up or down, preferably up. 
‘Small favors thankfully received, larger ones in proportion.”’ 

Sincerely yours, 
ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE: 

Gro. H. BENEDICT, 

Geo. H. Benedict & Co., Chicago. 
GEO. E. BURROWS, 

Matthews-Northrup Co., Buffalo. 
A. J. VANLEYEN, 

VanLeyen & Henssler, Detroit. 
F. C. MUGLER, 

General Engraving Co., Cleveland. 

P.S.— Remittances should be sent to C. C. Cargill, Secretary, Grand 


” 


trusts 


Rapids, Michigan. 


How much reason have we for not doing a thing because 
others have never done it? Worshipers of ancestors are 


paganic ?— S. O. £. R. 
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ADVERTISING FOR PRINTERS. 


CONDUCTED BY ‘‘ MUSGROVE.” 


| want the experiences of advertising printers, with samples. | 
will criticise and suggest when samples are sent. Readers desiring 
samples of things mentioned in this department should address the 
printer, with 5 cents in stamps to pay postage. 

IN sending me the accompanying blotter, Messrs. Cald- 
well & Calvert, New Whatcom, Washington, say: ‘‘ We have 
tried a number of schemes to advertise our business, but the 


from you. 





monthly blotter is the best. The blotter we send you we 
issued last week. Since then we have taken in $132 in orders 
directly traceable to the blotter, and $64 of that amount is 
for blotters.’’ That is certainly a good record. 

BIEHN & DoNOvAN, Winchester, Kentucky, send out a 
large pink blotter, on which appears this versification : 
Printing of posters, 

Printing of labels, 
Printing of bill-heads, 
For stores or for stables. 


Printing in black, 
Printing in white, 
Printing in colors, 

Of somber, of bright, 
Printing for merchants, 
And manufacturers, too, 
Printing for any 

Who’ve printing to do. 
Printing for bankers, 
Clerks, auctioneers, 
Printing for druggists, 
For dealers in wares, 
Printing for railroads, 
For grocers, for all 

Who want printing done, 
And will telephone or call. 


Printing of pamphlets, 
And other books, too; 
In fact there's few things 
3ut what we can do. 
Printing for picnics, 
Printing for balls, 
Printing of sale bills, 
For whoever calls. 
Printing done quickly, 
30th stylish and neat, 
At the Democrat office, 
On South Main street. 


The blotter is not well displayed or particularly well printed, 
but it ‘‘pulled.’’ It would be interesting to know what it 
would have done had it been displayed in keeping with the 


sanons of good printing. 

I wouLp like to call my readers’ attention to the accom- 

panying letter: 
OFFICE OF PARLIN & ORENDORFF COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
CANTON, ILL., February 24, 1899. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago: 

GENTLEMEN,— Having been a close student of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for several years, and noticing that its columns are open to suggestions 
from its correspondents on matters pertaining to the printing industries, 
I wish to make the following suggestion: Nearly all large manufactur- 
ing concerns require many different printed forms, and generally make a 
practice of sending to one or more printing concerns for prices and sam- 
ples of work needed as occasion arises. Most replies contain samples 
on which the printer bases his estimate, but usually there is no mark of 
any kind on the sheet showing where it comes from. The mail of a con- 
cern like the Parlin & Orendorff Company, and presumably other large 
corporations, sometimes passes through one or more hands before reach- 
ing the person to whom it properly belongs. 

The difficulty we complain of is this: These letters and samples, 
coming in one mail and passing through two or three persons’ hands, get 


ere Was a man in our town, 
And he Was Wondrous Wise, 
We printed him some blotters quick 
So he could advertise. 


Holly and R. R. Ave. 
New Whatcom, Wash. 
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mixed up so that the advertising man sometimes has to guess which 
sample goes with the letter. 

Hoping this will reach the notice of some of the large concerns and 
be a means of remedying this matter, I am, 


Yours truly, R. E. KENNY. 


In dealing with printers I, too, have noticed this laxity with 
regard to properly marking samples. Every printer should 
have a little sticker which he should put on every separate 
sample that does not contain his imprint; and the sticker 


nd When he saw those blotters bring 
The people to his store— 
He jumped into our Printing Shop, 
And quickly ordered more! 


LEELA ES LYS 


| eae are lots of other Wise men who are having us 

do their printing. They say they get it quicker, have 
it done better and don’t pay any more for it. 
Our phone is Main 23. 


Let us hear 


LLL EF LDS 
CALDWELL & CALVERT 


should also go on all samples of paper, proofs, etc., that go 
out of his place. 


In the February INLAND PRINTER I complimented a 
blotter sent out by F. F. Helmer, Lockport, New York. He 
‘““'This place is a small town and I only sent out 200 
I was able to trace, in what came to the office, 
Indirectly the ad. 


” 


says: 
(blotters). 
one job a day for a week in consequence. 
brought a surprising amount of business. 


HERE’S a circular letter that Brown, Treacy & Co., St. 


Paul, Minnesota, sent out to their trade: 


ours in @ most vital degree, and we trust you will hear us 
through, and when we have done, understand our position on 
what is conceded the most important question of the day 


In these times, when so many things are happening, we don’t 
think any American citizen should hold his tongue, partjcu- 


i 


ear Sir 
We wish to approach you thus quietly to outline to you 
our views on a few matters which touch upon your welfare and 


larly when, as in our case, he can do some good by letting it 
swing 

We feel so enthusiastic we could almost bust--yet we think 
we can do more real good if we tell you in our quiet way what 
is on our heart. 

We want to say that we are undeniably, unqualifiedly, un- 
remittingly, EXPANSIONISTS. We wish to expand our business 
till it extends to the shores of Porto Rico on the east, and 
to Manila on the west, and we firmly proposa to get on the 
inside of the Partition of China. 

But further--no, nearer’ We have designs on you:- 

Did you ever stop to think who are the leading stationers 
in the Northwest? Who the progressive printers, the artistic 
lithographers? Whose blank books stand the test of time? Who 
can equip an office or bank from the ground up at reasonable 
Prices, with skill and completeness? And yet, now that the 
question is brought home to you, we don’t doubt that you will 
respond, “it’s the undersigned," and we mistake greatly if you 
don’t forthwith look over your supplies and send us at once a 


memo. of your many wants. 
Bear ,in mind that we want your business not once, but ALWAYS 


—e, et tee 


Trusting that this heart to heart talk with you will gather 
you under our banner, where, we assure you, there is lots of 
toom, and awaiting an opportunity to convince you of our 
seriousness, we remain, 

With expanding hopes, 
Yours very truly, 
BROWN, TREACY & CO. 
P.S. We should be pleased to send you samples of fine 
lithographed stationery, and quote you prices. 
Use the enclosed card. 


rae? 


PAYNE, South Haven, Michigan.— Your book is a credit 
to you, taking into consideration the slight equipment that 
you have for turning out such a volume. I do not think that 
anyone can beat your record of printing a 104-page, 4% by 
63%; book on an 8 by 12 Acme jobber in three weeks. The 
book looks exceedingly well, but didn’t you get the cart 
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before the horse in the matter of the cover-page ? 
I have has the title-page on fourth cover ! 
HERE’S an idea for printers who wish to get the adver- 


tisers interested in their work. I reproduce the circular and 


the card. It tells its own story: 


BUSINESS LITERATURE 


One of the most important adjuncts which makes for suc- 
cess in business is good business literature. Itis a task of 
no small dimensions to evolve just what is best out of one’s 
own personal experience. A study of styles and models, a 
glimpse into the methods of successful business houses, and 
education of the taste to an appreciation of the most charac- 
teristic and taking effects, is needed by every business man, 
be his trade great orsmall. ¥ ¥ FW WF WW w W 
The French Broad Press has earned a favorable reputa- 
tion for neat and tasteful and well-sustained work in ail de- 
partments. Appreciating the need of correct models and ex- 
amples for the use of its patrons it has fitted upa room in 
connection with its office, in which may be found a large num- 
ber of effective and instructive specimens of printing, from the 
best offices in this country, as well as many from foreign coun- 
tries. The room will also be supplied with’ all the leading 
advertising, printing, show window and stationery trade jour- 
nals. There will be convenient desk room and other facilities 
at the disposal of its patrons and others interested in printing. 


DD Bs 2s BB sd 
ee tee AN INVITATION 4% 2% 


You are cordially invited to make use of this service at 
any time. If too busy during office hours, an attendant wiil 
be in charge of the room until 8 o’clock in the evening, and 
will answer all questions and attend to the wants of visitors. 





eeaeaere The French Broad Press, eeeeeeee 
Thirty-two Patton Avenue w w Asheville, North Carolina. 


This Ticket 
Entitles you and your em- 


ployes to the Free Use of 
The French Broad Press 


LIBRARY FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


»* 


| Room 7, 32 Patton Avenue. Open 9 A. M. to 8 P.M. 


CHASE BROTHERS, Haverhill, Massachusetts, send out the 
following on a blotter. I think it is rather cleverly put: 


HABITS 


“We are all Creatures of Habit” 
F you have acquired the HABIT of trad- 
ing with CHASE BROTHERS, that 
is A GOOD HABIT and should be con- 
tinued. 

If you have contracted the HABIT of 
paying higher prices elsewhere for poorer 
work, that is A BAD HABIT and should 
be broken off. 

We are ready to assist anyone in this 
reform movement. 


THE ENTERPRISE PRINTING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, 
send out a sample book containing a number of specimens 
of lithographed headings, under a cover ‘‘ What We Do on 





The copy 
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Stone.’’ ‘They expect it to produce results as an advertise- 
ment. It should help. 
ORVILLE OWEN, 
card is especially good. 
it had been better printed on good blotting stock, 

have appeared to much better advantage. 


Danville, Illinois.— The professional 
Your blotter is good in idea, and if 
would 


NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


CONDUCTED BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

50 cents. 
Reduced to $10. 


VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 

THE COLOR PRINTER, by J. F. Earhart. 
Printer Company. 

MODERN PRINTING.— Section 1. 
Southward. A handbook of the principles 
and the auxiliary arts. $1.50. 

MODERN LETTERPRESS DESIGNS.—A collection of designs for job 
composition from the British Printer. Vols. III, IV and V. 60 cents each. 
Specify which volume is wanted. 

Jos COMPOSITION; Examples, 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise on display. 
most useful and instructive book. 50 cents. 

DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JOBWORK.—A 50-page pamphlet, 
6 by 9inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 designs for job composition, 
taken from the Aritish Printer. Printed in fine style by Raithby, Law- 
rence & Co., Limited. 50 cents. 

DE MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS.—A magnificently printed speci- 
men book, 9 by 11 inches in size; bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 
sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic art, color printing 
and engraving. Specimens of half-tone colorwork by various processes 
are also given. $1.10. 

Cost OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suit- 
able for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work 
can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. 74 pages; 634 by 10 inches on 100-lb.S. & S. C. book 
paper; cloth bound; $1.50. 


J. G. Hurcucrort, Petrolia, 
heading is the best. 


The Inland 


The Composing Room. By John 
and practice of typography 


Contrast Specimens and Criticisms 
By Ed S. Ralph. A 


Ontario. — The De Vinne 


CHAPIN & CLAFLIN, Joliet, Illinois.— Your specimens are 
neat and well printed. 

Joun G. RopgEs, Armour, South Dakota.—The land cir- 
cular is an excellent one. 

E. A. CONNYER, Chehalis, Washington.— The Gray card 
is very neat and well displayed. 

Err Brack, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your envelope slips are 
very neat, artistic and attractive. 
GEORGE E. DuNBAR, Malden, Massachusetts.— Your 
March blotter is an excellent one. 

RoscoE E. ZERWEKH, Perry, lowa.— Your specimens are 
well designed and on the artistic order. 

JoHN J. F. YorxK, Scranton, Pennsylvania.— Both of the 
pamphlets are excellent. The cover designs are good. 

E. C. CUNNINGHAM, Brandon, Mississippi.— Your blotter 
is plain, but the display is good and so is the wording. 

C. A. BREwrTon, Washington, D. C.—Your specimens are 
all of a pleasing character, being neat and well displayed. 

HoOwARD BRAMWELL, Colfax, Washington.— Your bill- 
head is all right as it is. It is very neat and well displayed. 


H. B. CANFIELD, Indianapolis, Indiana.— Examples Nos. 


1 and 2 are only ordinary, but the No. 3 form is very good, 
indeed. 
F. G. Foster, Medicine Hat, N. W. T., Canada.— The 


Neff card is a very neat one and shows correct balance and 
whiting out. 

A. S. WERREMEYER, St. Louis, Missouri.— The Boerger 
booklet is a neat one. You are certainly improving your 
work very much. 

West Hupson PREss, Kearney, New Jersey.— The bill- 
head is entirely too fancy and has the appearance of a very 
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strained ’’ effort. The blotters and card are on the 
But the folder is all right and very neat. 


much 
same order. 

C. G. PoLLARD, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia.— Taken as a 
whole, your work is very neat and creditable, both as to 
presswork and composition. 

H. H. Horsman, London, England.— The Paul & Son 
ard is a good one, and shows the proper and artistic method 
of working the litho. tint-blocks. 

C. W. C.— The composition in the booklet is good, but 
the half-tones lack make-ready more than anything else. 
They have a very ‘‘ flat’’ appearance. 

C. O. KIDWELL, New Kensington, Pennsylvania.— Your 
note-head specimen is an excellent one. It is excellently 
well balanced and a model of neatness. 

H. B. TRuUNDLE, Danville, Virginia.— No. 2 is the best. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are both artistic. Your specimens are all very 
creditable and show considerable ability. 

H. A. McKnicurt, Springhill, Nova Scotia.— You deserve 
credit for so great an improvement as is shown in your bill- 
The balance and whiting out are correct. 

A. L. GouLp, Babylon, L. I., New York.— The 
employed on the Manhattan House card is entirely too large. 
The other specimens are neat and well displayed. 


head. 
type 


blotters 
Your 


H. A. Hormes, Brockton, Massachusetts.—The 
are of good design and very attractively displayed. 
other specimens are neat and tastefully gotten up. 

G. T. PARKHURST, 
Parkhurst grocery slips are certainly very creditable, both as 
regards the composition and the writing by Mr. Dutton. 

CLARKE & KEACH, New Connecticut. — The 
folder is a very good one as to design, but it is a trifle over- 
ornamented and the ornamentation is hardly appropriate. 


Chelmsford, Massachusetts. — The 


London, 


W. H. CUNNINGHAM, Greenup, Illinois.— Both of your 
note-head specimens are examples of dignified simplicity and 
are excellent. Your other specimens are neat and attractive. 

Otto Rieck, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.— Your composition 
and the presswork by Mr. Schmidt evidence considerable 
ability. Some of the specimens are of an artistic concep- 
tion. 

EpmuNpD G. Gress, Easton, Pennsylvania.— The Kirk- 
patrick card is an attractive one and quite unique. The 
Brainerd Church card is a decided improvement over the 
reprint copy. 

Epwin L. STEPHENSON, Boston, Massachusetts.— The 
Boston Bible School folder is an excellent one. The display 
on the bill-head of F. C. Warren Company is in good form 
and quite forceful. 

G. E. Hooper, Omaha, Nebraska.— Every specimen an 
artistic one, evidencing the most painstaking care, is all the 
criticism we have to make on your large and varied collec- 
tion of specimens. 

Henry A. ANGER, Oshkosh, Wisconsin.—Your composi- 
tion is very neat, and artistic as well. We believe these 
specimens are the best, as to plan and composition, that 
you have yet submitted. 

E. M. SHEPHERD, Jonesboro, Indiana.— Your specimens 
are both well balanced and neat. The only criticism we 
have to make is that of not lining the small capitals in the 
card with the larger ones. 

F. WEINMANN, Frankfort Station, Illinois—The reset 
heading is a great improvement over the reprint. The orna- 
ments could have been omitted without detracting from the 
appearance of the heading. 

Ep McCusker, Danville, Illinois—The arrangement of 
the matter on the King & McCusker heading could have been 
better. There is also too much red on the job. ‘The proper 
arrangement is to form a panel the width of the cuts of tags, 
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and then set the reading matter in small type in a neat and 
attractive manner underneath. 

App ENGRAVING & PRINTING COMPANY, Denver, Colo- 
rado.— Your March blotter is a good one, and we think the 
plan of summarizing the coming events for the current 
month a good feature for blotter advertising. 

LAWLER & Co., Lowell, Massachusetts, submit for criti- 
cism a very neat, artistic and attractive collection of commer- 
cial specimens. They are mostly in two or more colors. We 
reproduce a card, examples Nos. 1 and 2. No.1 is the reprint 


FRANK COBB, 
BICYCLE ENAMELING, 


ALL WORK GIVEN FOUR COATS, 
EACH COAT BAKED ON. 


Decorating of all kinds. 
CARRIAGE PAINTING, REPAIRING, Ete. 


All Work Guaranteed. Lowest Prices. 


36 Mammoth Road, Pawtucketville. 


No. 1. 


copy, and No. 2 the job as furnished by Messrs. Lawler & 
Co. The improvement is so marked and the contrast so 
forcible that comment seems a waste of words. This was a 
case wherein a customer was willing to pay a good round 
price for a job which would suit him. He did not know just 
what he wanted, but was willing to leave the matter to the 
compositor. Two offices were given copy for the job. 
Example No. 1 was submitted by one concern, but the cus- 
tomer knew it was not the job he wanted, so he took one of 


All Work Guaranteed. 


FRANK COBB, 


No. 36 MAMMOTH ROAD, 
PAWTUCKETVILLE 


- BicycLe ENAMELING, 


i DECORATING OF ALL KINDS. 


I é as 2 a) 






| All Work Given Four Coats. Each Coat Baked On. 





CARRIAGE PAINTING, 


REPAIRING, ETC. 
LOWELL, MASS. 
No. 2. 


Lowest Prices. 


the reprint cards to another firm. The result was example 
No. 2. The card was printed in two colors, orange and 
dark blue—two very harmonious colors. The strips of border 
at top and bottom of panel, and the fifth and seventh lines 
in orange, the balance in blue. Both of these lines were 
printed with blue outline, which is not shown in the repro- 
duction. 

ALLEN, LANE & Scott, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
The Rescue Home folder is one of the best displayed and 
most artistic pieces of printing of this class that we have 
been called upon to criticise for a long time. 

F. C. Peck, Syracuse, New York.— There is a decided 
improvement in the Holloway bill-head over the reprint copy. 
We think your ‘‘ Bought of’’ is too large. It is not a good 
plan to accord such things so much prominence. 

CHARLES W. HENKE, New Paynesville, Minnesota.—The 
trouble with your white ink is that it was run too thin. You 
should have used a good, heavy gloss varnish instead of 
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DRY GOODS, 
GROCERIES. 
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reducing varnish. Your ink should be quite ‘‘tacky’”’ in 
order to make it take to the stock or lift better. This also 
applies to your gold ink. 

J. J. BRINE, Lowell, Massachusetts.— The J. C. Ayer 
Company ‘‘Red Book”? is certainly a credit to the printing 
department of that concern, of which you are the head. It 
is very artistically gotten up and the work is of the highest 
class. 

C. A. BRACELAND, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The 
Peverley folder is good as to plan and composition. The 
border on the Gideon Sibley card is too heavy, and it 
detracts from the effectiveness of the display, but the plan is 
good. 

R.G. Harpy, Niagara Falls, New York.— Do not employ 
too many different faces of type in the construction of your 
jobs. Never use more than three, and be sure that they 
thoroughly harmonize or you will ruin the appearance of 
your work. 

Lewis Rupy, Cincinnati, Ohio.— Your two booklet covers 
are very good as to design, but we think you could have 
employed a more suitable type face than Florentine on the 
Star Flour booklet cover. It lacks the strength essential to a 
booklet cover of this class. 

L. M. Woop, Fairfield, Illinois.— Your specimens are the 
best we have been called upon to review from you. We 
reproduce your Weaver & Orange letter-head, example No. 3, 


No. 3. 


as showing a different treatment from that usually accorded. 
It is quite suggestive and not without merit. You made 
commendable improvements over all the reprint jobs. 

CHARLES E. ZAHN, Racine, Wisconsin.— The milk ticket 
form is all right as regards the make-up. It is the logical 
way to make up these forms. As you hold the job in the left 
hand to read the wording which is printed across the top, the 
natural way is to turn the card to the right. 

ALEX FyFE, Chicago.— Your specimens are neat, but not 
on the artistic order. We think you should have employed 
some other type for the matter in the panel on the Art Floral 
Company bill-head. Otherwise this is an excellent and cred- 
itable job. The two card specimens are also good. 

A. V. DonaHEy, New Philadelphia, Ohio.— Your blotter 
contains a very extraordinary statement: ‘‘If your printing 
is not done when promised you get it free of cost.’’ The 
blotter is a good one, and we feel that it will prove one of the 
best advertisements you ever put out. The folder is also 
good. 

T. E. E., Chicago, Illinois.— We think the heading of the 
Sublime Embalming Fluid Company would be improved by 
setting the matter straight in the fancy panels. Otherwise 
the heading is all right. The Ingram heading is a good one, 
but a blue ink of proper shade would have made it harmon- 
ize better with the stock. 

GENE C. SmiruH, Aurora, Illinois.— The card as you set it 
is a vast improvement over the reprint copy. The ornament 
could have been omitted without detracting from the effect- 
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iveness of the display. The real fault we find in the card is 
that it has arather ragged appearance. Your removal notice 
is artistic, both as to design and color scheme. The arrange- 
ment is quite unique. 

RussELL THOMPSON, Boulder, Colorado.— Taken as a 
whole, your specimens are neat and some are on the artistic 
order. The Laurel border on the Simmer heading is out of 
place. It should have been omitted. The illustration forms 
division enough. The brochure for the Schoolmasters’ Club 
is your best and most artistic specimen. 

FRANK E. GEORGE, Erie, Kansas.— The Brelsford & Bell 
statement heading, set in Livermore, is the best; the display 
in the other two being entirely too heavy for the size of the 
heading. It is folly to make the display lines so large as to 
fill up all the available space on any heading. The note-head 
for the Hotel Arlington is your best specimen. 


WALT PARMENTER, Lima, Ohio.—You should never use 
a cap. line of such types as Bradley. It makes the line hard 
to read, to say nothing of its being uncertain, especially to 
those unaccustomed to the character of the letter. Most of 
your specimens are very neat, but you should pay especial 
attention to balance and correct whiting out. 

Hat E. Srone, Melbourne, Australia.—We are much 
pleased to note the great improvement in your jobwork 
specimens. Those now before us are very neat and tend 
toward the artistic. If you improve as rapidly in 1899 as 








BOOTS AND 


Golden Gate, Illinois, 


you did in 1898, you will have something to be proud of. 
You are right in what you say about the ornamentation. Be 
careful of it, and see that it is appropriate. 

BurRR A. Brown, Fairmont, Minnesota.— The Creamery 
Association note-head has a very ragged appearance, which 
shows that the balance is poor. Be careful of your balance 
and whiting out. When you have learned this great lesson 
you will have overcome the greatest fault your work evi- 
dences. The plans of the other specimens are good. 

FREDERICK H. JANSSEN, New York.— The plan of the 
title-page as shown on your proof is the best. The bar 
across the top and bottom is better than the border employed 
on last report. We think, however, that French Old Style 
would have been better than the Art Gothic. The Anderson 
announcement card is very neat and in especially good form. 

ALEX DucGurp, Cincinnati, Ohio.— The Fuguirer ads. 
which you submit for criticism are certainly excellent speci- 
mens of correct and attractive display. The plans on which 
they are constructed show painstaking care and thoughtful 
work. The other gentlemen who assisted in the work also 
deserve praise and we regret that we cannot give their names. 

Davis BROTHERS, Cambridge, Massachusetts.— Your 
letter-head is quite neat as to plan, but the color scheme is 
too much on the ‘‘ Dolly Varden’’ order. In addition the 
text capitals do not harmonize in conjunction with the Jenson. 
On the statement the firm name is too light. It should have 
more prominence. It should have been set in a large size of 
Caxton, about 42-point. The line ‘‘ Fine Job Printing ’”’ 
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should be set in 18-point and should occupy the center of the 
The line ‘‘ Lowest Prices’’ could be placed so as 
Your card is not good, but 


measure. 
to balance the street address. 
your envelope is quite unique and on the artistic plan. 


PaciFic STaTES TypPE FounpRy, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia.— We reproduce two designs taken from your ‘‘ Handy 
Book of Specimens,’’ examples Nos. 4 and 5. We consider 
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No. 4. 


these excellent, and the best and most artistic specimens in 
the entire collection. This is a book which should prove 
both helpful and instructive to printers favored with a copy. 
It will certainly prove a long-lived advertisement for your 
company. 

C. P. Downs, Warsaw, Indiana.— There is entirely too 
much matter on the Foote postal card form. It is a bad plan 
to employ such heavy border in small jobs, especially where 
it is designed for a one-color scheme. You made quite an 
improvement on the reverse side of the King card, but the 
front is faulty. You should have tried to overcome its rag- 
ged appearance by securing a better balance. 

W. W. HASKELL, Ord, Nebraska.— There are too many 
ornaments employed in your booklet. The lines printed in 
bronze would be much more forceful in red. It would also 
have been less expensive. Always try to make your display 
lines stand out. By this we do not mean to use great big 
type, but to so place them that there will be the necessary 
contrast to throw them out in a forceful manner. 


A. L. Cu1pMAN, Poland, Maine.— The practice of work- 
ing the punctuation marks in red on a two-color job is not a 
good one. For effectiveness, we have found that by taking 
sections of a job or whole lines, and working them in color 
produces very telling effects. Of course, care must be taken 
not to have too much color and also that the proper lines are 
selected. Both of your booklets are good, the covers being 
on the artistic order. 

M. A. ANDERSON, Fairbury, I[linois.—While you made an 
improvement in the composition of the Epworth League card, 
yet we think there is still room for improvement. We would 
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try a different plan and strive to do away with the main 
display line being set diagonally across the card. If neces- 
sary, break this line up and group the wording around it in 
a different manner. The next time you set this job try it on 
an entirely different plan. 

P. A. RANDLE, Litchfield, Illinois.— Your 
very faulty, both with and without the background tint. 
There is too much prominence accorded the telephone and 
too little to the firm name. ‘The curved line is in bad taste, 
and the type employed is inharmonious. The blotter is 
entirely too fancy and has only the appearance of a great 
Do not use so many ornaments, and learn the 
Do not set the display 


This is a good job to practice on. 


note-head is 


time-taker. 
lesson of balance without their use. 
lines diagonally or in circles and curves. 

M. M. OszBorn, Pittsburg, Texas.— The color scheme on 
the Auxferprise heading is not harmonious and there is too 
much ornamentation. Had you placed the name of the 
paper in the center of the measure and set the paragraph 
‘““The Official Paper of Titus County’’ in the panel, you 
would have secured a better balanced job and the appear- 
ance would have been more artistic. The plan of the Hanna 
heading is not good. It has a ragged appearance. Your 
envelope corners are good. Your blotter is a good one. 


FRANK VAN DycKE, Amsterdam, New York.— Specimen 
Exchange Case No. 2, which circulates in the East, has been 
lost, but it is now on its journey again. You will receive it 


in due time. The Hall heading is neat, but not out of the 
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ordinary. The menu for the Fort Johnson Club is an excel- 

lent one, having been given proper treatment in every way. 
Je notice quite a number of your commercial specimens on 

W t ite at I fy 1 sj 

which there is a vast amount of matter to contend with. On 

jobs of this class we advise you to try the panel scheme, 

putting the secondary wording in the panels. You will find 


































































that this plan -will. relieve the jobs of a crowded appearance 
and enable you to make the display much more forceful. On 
the Hubbs, Davey & Morrell statement the individual names 
are too large. This applies also to ‘‘T’o’’ and ‘‘ Dr.’’ We 
would also advise that these names be moved up at least 
twelve points above the line ‘‘ Statement.’’ 

R. L. Payne, South Haven, Michigan.— You should not 
employ the Bradley for cap. lines. In some of the ads. there 
is too much ornamentation and in others the whiting out is 
bad. Some of the ads. are not bad. There is one thing, 
however, which you must learn in order to set good adver- 
tisements, and that is not to employ too many display lines. 
Make fewer display lines, have them forceful, and see that 
they are properly whited out and that the white space is not 
wasted or taken up with useless ornamentation. Do not use 
too large type for the reading matter. 





C. H. BowpeEn, Dover, Maine. 
of the Lake Hotel envelope corner, example No. 6, also the 
job as reset by you, example No. 7. You made a decided 


We reproduce the copy 


improvement. As to the correct way to word this job, 





AFTER FIVE DAYS RETURN TO 
Lake Hotel, 
HEAD OF SEBEC LAKE, 
ae —__ Willimantic, Me. 
B. M. Packard, Proprietor. 


Salmon Fishing: May, June and July. 
No. 6. 


neither one is right. Mr. Packard is not the proprietor of 
Willimantic, but is the proprietor of the Lake Hotel. There- 
fore, his name should immediately follow the name of the 
hotel. The wording ‘‘ Head of Sebec Lake,’’ is parenthet- 
ical, and should be so treated. We know that it is a very 


RETURN IN 5 DAYS TO 


THE LAKE HOTEL 


HEAD OF SEBEC LAKE 


WILLIMANTIC, MAINE. 
B. M. PACKARD, Proprietor. 


Salmon Fishing: May, June, July and August. 


No. 7. 


common way to place the name of the proprietor as shown 
in the reproductions, but it is our opinion that it should be 
more closely connected with the name of the hotel. Your 
booklet and the folder are both excellent. 

Ep J. Koni, Monroe, Wisconsin.— Taken as a whole we 
think your specimens neat and creditable. Your filing 
envelope record of jobs is a good one and makes a very 
convenient record. The improvement in the Bleiler card is 
not very great. The arrangement is better, but the type 
employed in its construction is not very harmonious. We 
dislike the practice you make of boxing your display lines by 
putting a rule or border around them. It is a useless waste 
of time. When you use black type for forceful portions of 
reading matter, pay particular attention to the lining up. It 
looks very bad to see it a point above or below the line. The 
new Karn heading is a decided improvement over the old 
one. 

S. Guy Smiru, St. Johns, New Brunswick.— Taken as a 
whole, your specimens evidence considerable talent. There 
is one thing, however, to which we wish to call your atten- 
tion, and that is ornamentation. When the ornamentation is 
injudicious or overdone, it spoils many an otherwise good 
job. Bevery careful on this point. The Epworth League 
folder has too much ornamentation, and it is not appro- 
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priate. We call attention to this one specimen only, but 
there are others with the same faults. When you have elim- 
inated this objectionable feature, and made a careful study of 
ornamentation, you will have overcome one of your greatest 
obstacles. 


THE CHICAGO TYPOTHETAE, 

The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Typothete 
was held at the Chicago Athletic Association April 6. The 
meeting was preceded by an informal dinner, about thirty- 
five members of the association and their friends being 
present. Among those at the meeting were: Thomas Knapp, 
George H. Benedict, Sam R. Carter, J. H. Behrens, John E. 
Wright, J. L. Regan, George E. Lincoln, George R. Smith, 
George D. Forrest, F. J. Clampitt, L. J. Corbitt, Julius 
Regenstein, H. O. Shepard, Herbert L. Baker, H. W. Coz- 
zens, Jr.; Franz Gindele, H. C. Lewis, W. F. Hall, George 
E. Bardeen, S. T. Collins, C. F. Whitmarsh, C. C. Marder, 
A. D. Sheridan, R.R. Donnelley, A. T. Hodge, W. P. Dunn, 
C. F. Blakely, William Hodge, James White, C. B. Lahan, 
Theodore Regensteiner. 

The committee appointed at the preceding meeting to 
report on the working of the St. Paul Printing & Manufac- 
turing Company, reported through its chairman, W. P. 
Dunn, as follows: 

Your committee to whom was referred the report of Mr. B. B. Her- 
bert on the working of the St. Paul Printing & Manufacturing Company, 
and to suggest action thereon, report that while there are many features 
in their organization that we do not think would work here, there are 
others we would like to see embodied in a plan which we think could be 
successfully operated in connection with the Typothete. 

We fully agree with the association “that a printer is entitled to fair 
compensation for his work, and that ruinous cutting of prices, taking 
away all profit and often entailing loss, should in some rational way be 
avoided.” 

We do not feel like recommending the forming of a corporation in 
which the different offices in the association are to take shares of stock, 
to be handled on the lines of the St. Paul Company, neither are we sure 
that a fixed rate of prices for work could be adopted by printers, but we 
would recommend action somewhat on the following lines: 

This Typothetz to appoint a committee of five to submit a plan to 
insure fair prices to our members. To prevent quoting ruinous prices 
and other acts working great injustice to the fraternity. The protection 
of members from interference with their regular publications or custom- 
ers, by the filing of information about same with the secretary. The 
appointment of a committee, in the nature of an arbitration committee, 
to whom matters can be referred that are deemed by the members}to be 
unfair or detrimental to the best interests of the craft, and 'to_devise a 
penalty for unjust dealing one to the other. ‘fo devise some system by 
which, dead beats and bad credits may be known to its members, ‘and 
other features that will be suggested by careful thought. 

At the close of the regular meeting, Mr. Knapp, the presi- 
dent, called upon Mr. George H. Benedict, who read a paper 
on the subject of mechanical engraving and plates, and their 
effect on the printing press and paper trade. This was fol- 
lowed by a talk by Mr. H. W. Cozzens, Jr., on the subject 
of modern press building and its possibilities, and Mr. 
George E. Bardeen, of Otsego, Michigan, read an interest- 
ing paper on the question of the making of paper. An 
informal discussion on various topics, more particularly 
referring to the papers read, was indulged in: by nearly all 
of those present. 





J. CLYDE OSWALD NOW OWNS THE “PRINTER 
AND BOOKMAKER.” 

The following announcement, issued by Mr. J. Clyde 
Oswald, has been received by his many friends with unmixed 
satisfaction. Mr. Oswald’s success is assured : 

This is to announce that I have this day secured entire control of the 
Printer and Bookmaker, and will hereafter be both its editor and publisher. 
It will be issued from the press of the Messrs. Redfield Brothers, and will 
be a model of typographical excellence. With new type, artistic display, 
fine engravings, and the best presswork, future numbers of the Printer and 
Bookmaker will lead the procession. Watch for the May number— out 
May 1. Orders for advertising space and changes of copy should be 
placed now. J. CLyDE OSWALD. 
150 Nassau street, New York, April 8, 1899. 








NEWSPAPER GOSSIP AND COMMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY O. F. BYXBEE. 

Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 165 Fair street, Paterson, New Jersey. “For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Steps INTO JOURNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
paper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth bound; $1.25. 


THE Conneilsville (Pa.) Courier donned an illuminated 
cover at Easter time, well filled with ads. 

THE Central [llinots (Jacksonville) Democrat’s Easter edi- 
tion was a neat affair. Ads. were particularly well handled. 

JuLy 5, 6 and 7 are the dates fixed for the annual con- 
vention of the National Editorial Association at Portland, 
Oregon. 

Bates County Critic, Rich Hill, Missouri.— The Critic is 
nearing the first anniversary of its birth, and is as neat 
as when reviewed last September — perhaps somewhat 
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and thoughtful work, and the news features are in no wise 
neglected, all combining to make a paper of much more than 
average merit. 

BERNE (Ind.) I7¢/ness.— Your paper is nicely made up. 
A few ads. lack proper display. In that of Dr. J. Q. Nep- 
tune, the name is not prominent enough, and the ornamental 
rule should be omitted. 


E. J. Koni, Green County Herold, Monroe, Wisconsin.— 
A neat paper in every respect. Good presswork enhances 
sareful make-up and good ad. display. The rules at the 
head of the paper should be transposed. 


A. L. SCHULTz has started the Pocahontas (lowa) Hlera/d, 
Fraternal 


a bright six-column quarto. Under the head of 
Comment’’ appears about two inches of blank space credited 
to the Laurens Suvv. What cloud obscures the Sw, Brother 
Schultz ? 


TURRILL & LoveEsoy, Jefferson (Iowa) Souvenir.— The 
ad. of the Mammoth Store is well gotten up and a good idea. 
These ads., set to resemble the first page of regular publi- 
cations, are being used to considerable extent, but I have 
seen none which carry out the idea so completely as your 




















TAKING 


improved. ‘The banishment of plate matter is a step in 
the right direction. Mr. Warner’s cartoons show marked 
improvement. 

CoORRECTION.—In the card of advertising rates, given in 
”? should 


son 


this department in the March number, 7 inches 
have read ‘‘6 inches.”’ 

AN appropriate, nicely compiled and neatly printed Easter 
edition was that of the Oshkosh (Wis.) -vferprise, with its 
twelve pages and illuminated cover. 

GREENVILLE (Tex.) J/essenger.— Am pleased to note you 
are ‘‘letting up’’ on ornamentation in your ads., many of 
which are now models of neat display. 

A ‘SOUVENIR EDITION’’ was issued by the Wapello 
(lowa) Republican in March, giving an exhaustive review 
of the many attractions of its town. Well-set ads. were a 
feature. 

ATTRACTIVE ads. are a leading feature of the Galva (IIl.) 
Chronicle. The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages should 
be made to register with the others, the margins of which are 
nearer correct. 

Lincoln County Clarion, Lake Benton, Minnesota.— Ads. 
are as readable as any part of the paper, due to neat and 
striking display. Attractive heads and careful make-up are 
prominent features. 

J. WILKIE Rusk, Newcomerstown (Ohio) News.— The 
mechanical work on your paper is excellent, with the single 
exception of the half-tones, which, as you say, are too fine. 
The one on the clipping worked nicely. Ads. show careful 
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own. Asa whole your paper is very creditable. Your adver- 
tising patronage needs developing. 

THE Brown County World, Hiawatha, Kansas, is publish- 
ing a four-column, eight-page daily as an experiment. That 
a daily paper can thrive in a town of 2,500 people will hardly 
be believed by most publishers. The outcome will be watched 
with interest. 

Audubon County Journal, Exira, lowa.— Aside from the 
sandwiched paid readers there is practically nothing about 
your St. Patrick’s Day edition to criticise. The green ink 
worked nicely. Ads. are excellent, and department heads 
neat and attractive. 

On December 1, 1898, the Corinth (Miss.) Herald pub- 
lished a 24-page ‘‘ Business Edition,’’ a copy of which was 
but recently received. Publisher W. D. Randall evidently 
knows how to push an enterprise of this kind, as more than 
half of its pages was paid matter. 

R. J. HAUSAUER, Buffalo, New York.—The Pan-American 
is quite satistactory in every respect, with the exception you 
have noted. I think the cut of James G. Blaine would have 
stood a trifle less color without appearing gray. You get 
remarkably good results from a 30-cent ink. 

Witt F. HoLiinGer, Pomeroy (Iowa) Aera/d.— The 
Herald is a clean, bright-appearing paper. Your ads. show 
good ideas and only lack what will come to you by experience 
and observation. The ad. of the Coty Drug Store is neat; 
it might have been well to set ‘‘ Annual Clearing Sale’’ and 
‘Wall Paper’’ in caps. In Tall & McCulloch’s, ‘‘ Steel 
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Ranges’’ should be of equal prominence with ‘‘ Buck’s,”’ 
and the paragraph beginning ‘‘ To see’’ in 10-point roman. 
M. A. Jenkins’ ad. lacks cap. lines. 

HARRY SMITH, Trenton, New Jersey. — Your ads. do you 
credit and put to shame the work of many compositors who 
have been at the business as many years as you have months. 
While ads. look well set in one series, it is well advisable to 
occasionally use two harmonious series to avoid monotony. 

THE Topeka (Kan.) J/ail and Preeze is offering a life 
subscription to the oldest person in Kansas whose photo- 
graph with a brief sketch of his life is sent to that office. 
This paper has a new and appropriate heading and is excep- 
tionally well edited. It gets excellent results from half-tones. 

HUuTCHINSON (Minn.) /udependent.— About a year ago I 
criticised your ‘‘ Woman’s Edition,’’ and took exception to 
some of the ads. The faults have all vanished and the ads. 
now are excellent. The paper has a prosperous look, carry- 
ing a large amount of advertising. The presswork could be 
improved. 

Skagit County Times, Woolley and Sedro, Washington.— 
The 7zmes has been twice enlarged within a year and its 
growing advertising patronage still compels it to issue a 
supplement. It is unmistakably a wewspaper, covering its 
territory in an able manner. Ads. are well displayed. A 
more even color is advisable. 

RoscoE E. ZERWEKH, Perry (Iowa) Advertiser.— Some 
of the most artistic ads. I have ever seen are in the Adver- 
tiser; that of Wilson & Ferguson is probably the most 
striking and neat. The paper as a whole is most credit- 
should appear on the fourth page, 


“a ’ 


able. Editorial notes’ 


following the publisher’s announcement. 

HAMILTON (Bermuda) Advertiser.— Your little paper has 
improved remarkably since it was reviewed in January. 
Ads. are neat and attractive. The spacing of lines at the 
ends, while a novelty, is quite inartistic, and I should return 
to the accepted form. ‘‘ Principal Events,’’ in the sub- 
heading on the first page, should be capitalized. 

C. A. PETTIBONE, Oconomowoc (Wis.) Repudblican.— 
Your paper was reviewed last August, at which time I took 
occasion to compliment you on both presswork and ad. com- 
position. I am pleased to note that neither of these have 
deteriorated in the least, and your employes are fully deserv- 
ing of the credit you give them for the best of workmanship. 

For a model small-page weekly there is no better paper 
than the Columbia (Mo.) Hera/d with its twenty-four bright, 
neat pages. The character of its advertising is a point that 
at once commands attention, as there is not a cheap foreign 
ad., or one that could be considered in any way objectionable, 
in its columns. In mechanical execution it is clearly a 
leader. 

Wauwatosa (Wis.) News.— Volume I, Number 1, is ‘‘ as 
neat as a pin.’’ Ads., make-up and presswork are all excel- 
lent. The third part of your display head is a trifle large, 
and the head would look better if it had a cap. line between 
the second and third parts. If you must run paid readers in 
your local columns, by all means precede them with some 
distinguishing mark. , 

FRANK E. GEORGE, Erie (Kan.) Repudblican-Record.—The 
local field and adjoining territory is ably covered. A little 
more impression would help the appearance of the paper. 
Probably the most striking ad. is that of a patent medicine 
on the second page; the best ads. of your own composition 
are the first four in the last two columns of the third page, 
all of which are of equal merit. 

Oza BLODGETT, pressman of the Tuscola (Ill.) Aeview, 
which was criticised in March, sends a copy of the Easter 
edition of his paper, consisting of eighteen six-column pages, 
and containing nearly one hundred half-tones and many line 
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cuts. Mr. Blodgett says the work was done on a two-roller 
drum cylinder, using a 12-cent news ink. Under these con- 
ditions good work could hardly be expected, yet most of the 
cuts are remarkably clear and distinct, making a very credit- 
able issue. 

WELLAND (Ont.) 7776une.— Welland certainly has reason 
to be proud of its newspapers. The 77zbune is a nicely 
printed, neatly made up and newsy paper. ‘‘Brakeman 
Sadler Killed’’ would have been better as a side-head to the 
item itself rather than a sub-head as you used it. Some of 
the ads. are a little over-displayed, but are not particularly 
objectionable. The People’s Press, being practically an 
sarlier edition of the 7y7bune, is included in these com- 
ments. 

NortH PHILADELPHIA 7Zyibune, Bridesburg, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Many of your ads. show too much display. As an 
example, take that of Charles H. Cook, with sixteen lines of 
display type; all in lower-case, by the way. In an ad. like 
this such parts as ‘‘ Successor to Wissinoming Coal and Lime 
Company,’’ ‘‘ Carefully selected and screened, at market 
prices,’’? and ‘‘ Bar sand, cement, plaster, and all kinds of 
builders’ material,’’ should have been set in roman, thus 
affording more room for display and proper whiting out. 
You have a very good showing of advertising. A more care- 
ful grading of local items is advisable. 

BREWINGTON BROTHERS, Wicomico News, Salisbury, 
Maryland.— The News carries a good amount of advertis- 
ing, which is nicely displayed, and the paper is well printed 
and quite satisfactory. The last dash after two and three 
story heads should be omitted. The ad. you have marked is 
neatly arranged. ‘There is a little too much sameness at the 
top, which would have been somewhat relieved if ‘‘R. E. 
Powell & Co.’’ had been set in 18-point. There are many 
fine ads., particularly those of B. L. Gillis & Son, Lacy 
Thoroughgood, and Lowenthal. Ads. on the first page also 
deserve mention. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made with Thomas Cook & 
Son to take charge of the trip of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation to Europe, starting May 31 of this year, returning 
July 22. The trip will include Switzerland, Holland, Ger- 
many, France and England (the regular $350 tour), will be of 
fifty-three days’ duration, and at the very low rate of $250 
each person, which includes payment of all necessary bills 
from the time of leaving New York until returning. All 
newspaper people and members of their families are eligible 
to go on this trip, and will be given full particulars by writ- 
ing to the Corresponding Secretary of the National Editorial 
Association, J. M. Page, Jerseyville, [linois. 

THE Moline (Ill.) Mews has some novel, original and 
inexpensive schemes of self-advertising. A small red card is 
one, upon which is printed: ‘‘A conundrum. Why is this 
card like the Evening A/ail? To everyone correctly answer- 
ing this conundrum the £vening AZail will give ‘all the 
news, all the time,’ for 10 cents a week.’’ Another is 
‘*A Study in Color.’’ This heading and a verse — 

* Blue is green and green is blue, 
A color-blind man has said, 
But even he can plainly see 

That the Evening Mail is red’’— 
are printed on a small card, but instead of the words ‘‘ blue,’’ 
‘““green’’ and ‘‘red’’ are large dots of the colors named. 
Still another attractive scheme is a card cut to resemble a 
try-square, upon which is printed ‘‘ The Evening Mail,’’ the 
union label, and ‘‘On the square.”’ 

OccASIONALLY I receive copies of the Kingston (Wis.) 
Spy, labeled ‘‘a horrible example.’’ It is hard to believe that 
Publisher Williams is in earnest when he issues such a paper. 
There is no attempt to set type for any page but the first, 
while the fourth, fifth and eighth pages are usually filled with 
a miscellaneous assortment of old cuts, such as are found in 
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some out-of-the-way, dusty corner of nearly every newspaper 
office. Old patent medicine ads., roosters, fists, ‘‘ Received 
of ’’—all thrown in promiscuously, frequently sideways or 
upside down. Much of the reading matter is equally inartis- 
tic. Here is a paragraph: 

March, downed upon us betwixt a Lamb and a Lion, which is here nor 
there, for spring will soon be here, anyhow. 

AD.-SETTING ConTEST No. 4.— The most successful ad.- 
setting contest of the series closed March 15, when 230 speci- 
mens had been submitted from 184 contestants. Thirty of 
the United States were represented, New York and Penn- 
sylvania leading with twenty-three ads. from each, eleven 
specimens came from Canada, and one from England. 
While England’s contribution failed to secure an honor, it 
was nevertheless an artistic production and demonstrated 
that some of the laurels in a future contest may be won by 
compositors across the water. It was my endeavor to secure 
as judges men who by reputation would be acknowledged by 
all as eminently fitted to pass upon the work submitted to 
them. How well I succeeded is shown below. The task of 
these judges was greater than they anticipated, yet they have 
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GEORGE P. SWAIN. 


HARRY V. JAMISON. 


rendered careful decisions. Louis H. Orr, of the Orr Press, 
New York, selected Nos. 96, 163, 76, in the order named. 
George H. Perry, New York, John Wanamaker’s advertis- 
ing manager, 155, 117, 213, with honorable mention for 189, 
25, 216, 49, 67, 9, 183, 80. I. S. Jonas, New York, R. H. 
Macy & Co’s advertising manager, 96, 148, 221. Charles 
Austin Bates, New York, 195, 203, 213; honorable mention, 
155, 18, 201, 196, 47, 222. William M. Lathrop, of the Press, 
Paterson, New Jersey, 51, 47, 201; and 203, 213, 123, 49, 184, 
67, 195, 88, 163. F. J. Buckley, of the Ca//, Paterson, New 
Jersey, 117, 143, 132; and 7, 67, 47, 72, 118, 184, 50, 173, 40, 
110. Mr. Buckley recently secured first prize in the design- 
ing of an ad. in a contest where over 2,000 specimens were 
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R. HUBERT MILES. TOM A. CODY. 


submitted. The contest has been in some respects a most 
remarkable one. Fully ninety per cent of the ads. could all 
be considered good. This statement is borne out by the 
finding of the judges, as thirty-six different ads. were men- 
tioned in their decisions. The rules of the contest appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER for February. According to the 
plan of designating the winners of honors, each ad. given 
first place is accorded three points for each judge so desig- 


nating it, two points for each second place, and one point for 
sach third. Realizing that there was liable to be a wide 
diversity of opinion among the judges, I asked a sixth man 
to act and requested each to select, not only the three best 
specimens, but also a limited number of those which they 
considered entitled to honorable mention. To each of these 
latter ads. I accorded one-half a point for every time so 
designated. It was necessary to do this, as otherwise several 
ads. would have been tied for leading honors. This gives 
the following result (the figures in the second column on the 
left are those given the ads. as they were sent in, they being 
numbered consecutively as received, and these are the figures 
referred to throughout this article): 


POINTS. 
Ll 96 Patty V. Jansison, Jeanette Pe ei ov.sick cdewnsaccsienesass 6 
2 117 *George P. Swain, East Providence, R. I., with Providence 
PRDCTE CDEC OI GIIN sooo oo656 4055 2264 aS ndaendnapemmnonins L, 
3.155 R. Hubert Miles, Locomotive, Stuart, lowa............0.000 3% 
4 19 ‘Tom A. Cody, Bee; Sacramento, Calli oicccicccciccccnsusiess 3% 
5 47 Harry F. Dodge, Post-Dispatch, Dardanelle, Ark........... 3 
6 51 tRichard M. Bouton, Sentinel, South Norwalk, Conn....... 3 
7 163 Robert Gibson, Oregonian, Portland, Ore..............2205 2% 
8 203 A. G. McCormick, Eagle Jobroom, Wichita, Kan.......... ry 
9 213 M.H.Schumann, with the Brown Press, Norwalk, Conn. 2% 
10 143. F. E. Messenger, Republican, Denver, Colo .............06 2 
11 148 Will C. Hayes, with Gerberich Brothers & Dickinson, Vin- 
RN ee dec het ian Ga edb docdeuseeanernnceddneconeen 2 
2 G7 R. Hamilton, Herald, Harvard, Wei. ...ccsccccccesecscesns 1% 
13. 201. +Purdy W. Hazleton, Enterprise, Mount Pleasant, Mich .... 1% 
14 49 Joseph De Castro, Journal, Springfield, Ill.................. 1 
15 76 George F. Turner, Florists’ Review, Chicago............65. 1 
16-232: (C.D einen, Preece Pans vale, NY 6c cada c ak adiacicncas 1 
17 184 Joseph De Castro, Journal, Springfield, Ill ................. 1 
18 221 Herbert Geddes, with Kalamazoo Publishing Company, 


Pe SENN oie pedvip cia snacucnienensaeNaasdeesdeanes 1 
19 7 tAugustus Harr, Herald, Tyrone, Pa.....c.csscscescvcscccsce 
Griftith E. Dick, with M. Doering, Evansville, Ind......... 
Thomas U. Young, with George B. Hurd & Co., New 


22 2 A. Harry Marchant, Post, Boston, Mass .......cccccccccces 
23 40 ~«6F. Smith, with Providence Albertype Company, Provi- 


MRS, Pe Biche cdendekscdsuewcacdancaewsoscsaawsecduaseucan 
24 50 William Foll, Zimes, Clay Center, Katt 2.0.0.6. 6008ccccsene % 
25 72 Edward W. Stutes, Herald Jobrooms, Grand Forks, N. D. 4 


66 80 Julia W. Half, Aneerger, Norioik, NeDes 6 onc 6c ccciccinses 
88 Howard C. Keeler, with C. A. Freeman, South Norwalk, 

Cee icv anescateusadncadenaeuaveueendacdeuecesvencamene seas 
J. A. Markwell, Republican, Anthony, Kan...............06 
29 118 *George P. Swain, East Providence, R. I., with Providence 
PETC O CEG OOO ars cio snciniawienaacdsocientsiactveeacteuens 


30 123 Don Bennett, Gazette, Carson City, Mich...............cee- 5 
31 173 H. A. Wells, Banner-Register Job Department, Benton 
REMMI ION G sr pccannsccvecessnucoatnsecsedesmacevassianaks % 
32 183 3arney M. Holtmann, Journal Job Department, Spring- 
MM Meese aciscsacecdias vag Racecmemacaussccsncocamiseaet % 
33 189 J. T. Nicholas, with E. J. Schuster Printing Company, St. 
ora ace ckukacatesauasaeesnaueesneaneweke’ '% 
196 ‘Tom A. Cody, Be, Sacramento, Calin. ccciccccnicccsccceses % 
iy 


34 
35 216 George W. Clem, By-Stander, Macomb, Ill ............---++ 
36 222. Paul H. Babcock, with the Plowman Press, Moline, IIl.... 
The text for the ad. was taken from the Welland (Ont.) 
Telegraph, remodeled and condensed, using a fictitious name 
and address. The ad. could hardly be considered a difficult 
one. There was any amount of material to afford striking 
display and it was used in various ways, yet any attempt to 
deviate from ‘‘ A Warm Feeling,’’ ‘‘ Johnson’s Popular Priced 
Store’’ and ‘‘Seasonable Bargains’’ was frowned upon by 
the judges with but few- exceptions. Contestants will learn 
from this that it is not desirable to strain after effects that 
would not occur to the average compositor. It is evident at 
a glance that ‘‘ A Warm Feeling’’ was written by the adver- 
tiser for the express purpose of forming an eye-catcher — 
used in any other way it loses its effect. ‘‘ Seasonable Bar- 
gains,’’ just preceding the articles enumerated with their 
prices, should not have been taken from its location as was 
done by a number. ‘There were a few ads. that showed the 
compositors to be adepts in the handling of material, skill 


* Won first place in Contest No. 2. 
+ Won first place in Contest No. 3. 
t Won first place in Contest No. 
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that is in no wise amiss in its proper sphere, but undoubtedly 
out of place in a newspaper ad. The specimens submitted 
by Edward W. Bean, Globe, Boston, and L. Canniff, S/ar, 
Montreal, also 50 and 80, are deserving of mention in this 
connection for the ability shown to handle difficult construc- 
tion. It is a fact worthy of note that two such authorities as 


selected are surrounded by plain rules, mostly by a single 
line. In submitting the ads. to the judges a copy of the fol- 
lowing was handed to each: 
To the Judges in THE INLAND PRINTER'S Ald.-Setlting Contest, No. 4: 

You are requested to bear in mind only three points in making your 
selections, namely: The most artistic and striking typographical con- 





A Warm Feeling 


—We all need it these cold days and nights. Our 
health demands our first care, our pleasure next, 
and economy next. ‘These three make it advisable 
for you to trade at JoHNSON’s popular-priced store. 
The best goods for the least money. Stock always 
complete. 


SEASONABLE BARGAINS. 


Wool and Fleeced Hosiery. : 956 


special value. 





“ Five d -well-made, wide skirt, hand- 
Fleeced House Wrappers, Zomciicciguc tes vaiuccrersccrisearepper, 98C 


lar. We have all kinds. We sellasa lead full- 
Fur Scarfs plac enter sith six atlas sexy handsome hacen gies ° 89c 


Ladies’ Winter Jackets, Sos°7.c Fenda 


GREAT BLANKET SALE IS NOW ON COME EARLY. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, — snownvittetéxas. 
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Popular-Priced Store, 














The best goods for the least money. Stock always complete. 


Seasonable Bargains: 
ool and Fleeced Hosiery. 


Twenty-five dozen fine all-wool, ribbed and plain hose, 
ladies’ and children’s extra heavy weight, special value 25¢. 


Fleeced House Wrappers. 
Five dozen extra-well-made. wide skirt, handsome de- 
signs, best value ever seen in a wrapper, 9 Ce. 


| fur Scarfs 


are very popular. We have all kinds.. We sell as a 8 
leader a full-size collar with six tails, very handsome, ge. 


Ladies’ Ginter Jackets. 


Fifteen diagonal rough-cloth jackets, worth $7.98, 
for a few days, 


Great Blanket Sale is now on. 
Come early. 


Samuel Johnson, 414 Main Street, 


Brownville, Texas. 
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A Warm Feeling 


We all need it these cold days and uights. Our health de- 
mands our first care, our pleasure next, our economy next. 
These three make it advisable for you to trade at Johnson’s 
popular-priced store. Zhe best goods for the least money. 
Stock always complete. Seasonable bargains. 





Wool and Fleeced Fur Scarfs 
Hosiery | are very popular. We have all 
a kinds. We sell as a leader a full 
Twenty-five dozen fine all-wool, | -size collar with six tails, very 
ribbed and plain hose, ladies’ and | handsome, .........0..00-+ «-.- YC 
children’s extra heavy weight, | 
ee 25c | ss Ladies’ Winter 
Jackets 
Fleeced House | Fifteen diagonal rough-cloth 
Wrappers | jackets, worth $7 98, for a few 
PP i rere | 
Five dozen extra-well-made, 


wide skirt, handsome designs, best 
value ever seen in a wrap- | Creat Blanket Sale 
isnow on Call early 





SAMUEL JOHNSTON, 


414 Main Street, Brownville, Texas, 











No. 3.—R. HuBERT MILEs. 


Mr. Orr and Mr. Jonas each selected 96 for first place. It 
is equally remarkable that this ad. was not even given hon- 
orable mention by any other judge. Yet these same men 
selected any number of equally plain ads. The explanation 
probably lies in a personal preference for some letter other 
than gothic. I note that twenty-five of the thirty-six ads. 


No. 2.—GEORGE P. SWAIN. 


Great Blanket 
Sale Is Now On! 


A warm feeling. We need it these cold days and nights. 
Our health demands our first care, ovr pleasure next, and 
economy next. These three make it advisable for you to 
trade at Johnson’s popular-priced store. Come early. 


BEST GOODS FOR THE LEAST MONEY. 


Wool and| |Fleeced | |FurScarfs| | Ladies’ 
Fleeced | House are very Winter 
Hosiery. | Wrappers) |popular. Jackets. 


Twenty-five | Five dozen, We nave all Fifteen diagonal 
dozen ladies’ and extra well made, kinds. We sell gh cloth 
children’s all- } wide skirt a les F 5 
wool, ribbed and | landsome de- 
Disin hose, extra signs’ best valus 
heavy weight; | ever seen in 
Special valuc, @ wrapper. 


25° 98° | 89° 


be 








very 
handsome, 




















Stock Always Complete. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


414 Main Street, Browneville, Texas. 


No. 4.—Tom A. Copy. 


struction, the best ad. for the advertiser, obtained with the least expense 
in time to the publisher. 

Please select what you consider the three best specimens, giving the 
numbers of your choice in the rotation which they deserve. 

If there are others entitled to honorable mention, please designate 
their numbers to an extent not exceeding ten. 

If you care to write a few words, giving the reasons for your choice, 
it would be greatly appreciated. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The interesting letters given below were received with the 

decisions rendered : 
23 ROSE STREET [NEW York], April 4, 1899. 
O. F. Byxbee, Editor Newspaper Gosstp and Comment, INLAND PRINTER, 

Chicago: 

DEAR SrrR,—I have examined the specimens of advertisements — 
some 220 in number—and have selected numbers 9%, 163 and 76 in the 
order named as being in my judgment the most deserving of commenda- 
tion for their typographical construction and value to the advertiser with 
the least expense to the publisher. I can give no special reason for my 
choice and with your permission will refrain from designating any of the 
other examples for honorable mention, but should it be essential to your 
object let me know and I will choose one or two others. 


Yours very truly, Lovis H. Orr. 


R. H. Macy & Co., ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
NEW York, March 20, 1899. 
Mr. O. F. Byxbee, INLAND PRINTER: 

My DEAR S1ir,—The ads. I think best are indicated below in rotation 

according to their respective merits : 96, 148, 221. Very truly yours, 
I. S. Jonas. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
3ROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., NINTH AND TENTH STREETS, 
NEw York, March 22, 1899. 
O. F. Byxbee, 165 Fatr street, Paterson, N. J: 

My Dear Srir,—I found, upon getting into the matter, that you had 
given me a harder task than I expected in making selection of the three 
best from the two hundred and odd exceedingly good advertisements 
submitted. This will explain, and perhaps excuse, the delay in rendering 
opinion. 

I have gone through the samples with much care and interest. Their 
excellence is so marked and so generally high that final preference must 
necessarily be decided by very small matters. In making up my mind I 
worked upon the assumption that the ad. was intended to appear in 
the regular columns of a country newspaper, among numerous others. 
Sharp, insistent display was therefore to be regarded as of slightly more 
importance than typographical art, and I regarded it as of importance 
that the prices, and the store or firm name, be given prominence over other 
matters. Yet the eye-catching value of the headline, “* A Warm Feeling,” 
was not to be disregarded, and the typographical skill and artistic effect 
were, of course, prime factors. Under these conditions I have selected 
the following as, in my opinion, best combining the features of value and 
of the best all-round merit: 155, 117, 213. 

Certainly deserving of highest commendation are the following: 189, 
25, 216, 49, 67, 9, 183, 80. Very truly yours, 

Geo. H. PERRY, 
Adv. Mer., Wanamatker’s. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
VANDERBILT BUILDING, NEW YORK, March 20, 1899. 
O. F. Byxbee, 165 Fatr street, Paterson, N. J.: 

DEAR S1r,—I place ad. No. 195 at the head of the list. Primarily, 
because of the simplicity and strength of its display. Secondarily, because 
of the good judgment shown in the selection of display lines. 

Ad. No. 203 is second. 

No. 213 is third. 

In making these selections I have been governed by the idea that the 
best display for an advertisement is the display that makes it prominent — 
that brings out the main features of the ad. so that they are easily read- 
able. For this reason I have excluded a number of ads. which might be 
called “ artistic’? from a typographical standpoint. To my mind the 
highest art in advertising is that which makes the advertising fulfill its 
mission, and its mission is to sell goods. 

Most of your contestants have worked too hard. They have lost sight 
of the fact that type is designed for the purpose of expressing ideas, and 
have expended most of their effort in demonstrating that they are expert 
type-smiths. The simplest display is the best, and the less fancy type 
there is used the better for the advertiser. 

Ad. No. 222 shows perhaps the prettiest typographical effect, but it 
doesn’t bring out the advertiser’s point, and if it was set in Brownville, 
Texas, the compositor’s time would cost the publisher more than he 
would receive for the advertisement. Therefore, I have put this ad. in the 
ninth place. 

Following the first three I have mentioned, I have given fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth places to ads. Nos. 155, 18, 201, 196, 47 and 
909 

Ad. No. 155 is particularly good because the black lines give it promi- 
nence, and because it can be set almost as quickly as straight matter. 

Yours very truly, CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 


EDITORIAL ROOMS OF THE PATERSON MORNING CALL, 
PATERSON, April 4, 1899. 
DEAR MR. ByYxBEE,— As a result of an examination of the ads. sub- 
mitted, I have made the following selections: 
First — No. 117. 
Second — No. 143. 
Third — No. 132. 
Honorable mention — Nos. 7, 67, 47, 72, 118, 184, 50, 173, 40, 110. 
Yours respectfully. F. J. BUCKLEY. 
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William M. Lathrop, of the Paterson (N. J.) Press, handed 
in his decision in person, accompanied by the following: 

Honors — 51, 201, 47. 

Honorable mention — 203, 213, 123, 49, 184, 67, 195, 88, 163. 

In the adjudication I have considered: 

1. Attractive typographical arrangement. 

2. Strength as an eye-catcher. 

3. Arrangement of bargain figures, which appeal to one class of bar- 
gain hunters. 

+, Prominence of name, which appeals to another class who know 
the reputation of the house. 

Some of the compositors have shown an appreciation of all these 
requirements. Some who are weak in One are strong in others. 

Many ads. are extremely neat as typographical specimens, but in my 
judgment not adapted to use in newspaper columns for the practical pur- 
pose intended; while some are too elaborate for the reasonably rapid 
composition necessary in a newspaper office. 

In order to get a full conception of the profit to be derived 
from the contest, it is necessary to possess one of the books 
which have been published in connection with it. These 
contain reproductions of each of the 230 ads. submitted, and 
will be sent postpaid by The Inland Printer Company on 
receipt of the price, 40 cents. According to the agreement, 
a copy of this book will be mailed to each contestant as soon 
as it can be got ready, which will probably be about June 1. 

APROPOS OF AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 4.—A number of 
letters have been received asking that contests be 
broadened in their scope so as to include not only newspaper 
ads., but 


these 


jobwork also. ‘The following letter covers very 
fully the urgent requests received from other sources: 

206° FIFTY-FOURTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. 
O. F. Byxbee, Paterson, N. J.: 

DEAR S1R,— Allow me to congratulate you upon the happy and valu- 
able idea of reproducing and printing the specimens submitted in Ad.- 
Setting Contest No. 4in book form. A little thought makes its real value 
more apparent. Why not extend the idea, though? Why limit the nature 
of these contests in the future to the setting of ads.? From the standpoint 
of the principal persons concerned, the workmen, they are not (speaking 
for myself, and so far as I can see) specially interested in ad. setting, any 
more than they are in commercial stationery, book title-pages, styles for 
catalogue pages,etc. Why not make each one of these in turn the subject 
of acontest, and then, by issuing in each case a book, as in this instance, 
in time each regular contestant would form an invaluable library, each 
book in which would be devoted to exemplifying different methods of 
handling some particular branch of work commonly met with by every 
workman. 
it would be worth at least 50 cents to any ambitious workman, and, 
furthermore, it could be gotten together in no other way. Think how it 
would circulate the ideas of the country ; how everyone would benefit by 
the ideas of all— the compositor in New York could profit by the ideas of 
his brother in San Francisco, etc. 


Y., February 20, 1899, 


Such a library would be invaluable, and each book composing 


3y means of such coéperation the 
artistic side of the craft would be immediately and constantly elevated. 
One idea suggests another. I should be interested to have the opinions of 
other compositors on this matter. Very truly, 
THOMAS U. YounNG. 

THE INLAND PRINTER will endeavor to comply with these 
requests by conducting from time to time contests that will 
include such forms of work as are in ordinary use, with an 
The first of these will be 
announced in the June number, and will be conducted under 


occasional ad. by way of variety. 


a separate heading — ** Contests in Typographical Arrange- 
ment and Composition.’’ The subject for the next contest 
has already been decided upon, but I should be glad to 
receive suggestions from readers regarding forms for future 
contests. Letters should contain samples of what the writer 
desires, and be addressed as directed at the head of this 


department. 


THE REPORTERS LIKE IT, TOO. 

Please find inclosed $2 for one year’s subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 
I have neglected to renew my subscription, but want to get 
in line right away. Always a rush at the last moment in a 
“ase like mine, you know. 


Through carelessness and procrastination 


I have forsaken the case and 
stone for local reportorial work, but am still able to identify 
peerless typography, and nowhere is it so clearly exemplified 
as in THE INLAND PRINTER. — Lew?ts H. MacLaughlin, The 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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DEATH OF R. R. DONNELLEY. 


at his home in Chicago on April 8, 1899, the printing 
fraternity of that city lost one of its oldest and most 
honored members; and the craft throughout the country 
generally, who so thoroughly knew and respected him, not 


[* the death of Richard Robert Donnelley, which occurred 


only because of his successful career as a master printer, but 
his character as a noble-hearted, honest, conscientious gen- 
tleman, heard of his sudden taking away with feelings of 
deepest regret. 

Mr. Donnelley was born in Hamilton, Canada, November 
15, 1836. He was apprenticed in the printers’ trade in that 
city when quite a small lad, at the age of sixteen was receiv- 
ing journeyman’s wages, a few years later accepted the fore- 
manship of the office, and afterward became a partner in the 
business. In 1857 he went 
to New Orleans and took 
charge of the job depart- 
ment of the Zrwe Delta, 
where he remained several 
years, but business becom- 
ing stagnated on account 
of the war, Mr. Donnelley 
decided to go to Chicago 
on a visit. From there he 
returned to Canada, tak- 
ing a half interest in a 
small printing office in 
Hamilton, of which he 
afterward obtained full 
control. In 1863 Mr. Don- 
nelley again visited Chica- 
go, this time to enter the 
firm of Church & Good- 
man, which was located at 
51 and 53 La Salle street. 
The house was changed to 
Church, Goodman & Don- 
nelley, and soon became 
widely known for doing 
good work. 

In 1870 the machinery, 
material and business of 
Church, Goodman & Don- 
nelley was merged into 
the Lakeside Publishing 
& Printing Company, a 
corporation with a capital 
of $500,000, and Mr. Don- 
nelley was elected man- 
ager. A building was 
started at the corner of 
Clark and Adams streets, 
and was nearly completed and much of the machinery in 
place, when the great fire swept the city, and the business 
was wiped out. Within a few days after the fire, however, 
Mr. Donnelley had leased the third story of a building at 103 
and 105 South Canal street, and at once started east to test 
his credit with the houses which had formerly supplied him. 
He had no trouble in getting credit, and was soon reéstab- 
lished in the printing business at the above location on Canal 
street. The business of the Lakeside Company was after- 
ward reorganized and Mr. Donnelley again made manager, 
and he personally superintended the erection of the new 
Lakeside building on the old site, while looking after the 
details of his own printing business on the West Side. The 
building was completed in June, 1873, and his own business 
was then merged into that of the Lakeside Company. In 
1874 Mr. Donnelley associated himself with A. J. Cox in the 
bookbinding business, adding this as a feature of the other 
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business, and thousands of volumes were annually turned 
out of the binding department of the Lakeside Company. 
In company with Alexander T. Loyd he issued a periodical 
valled the Lakeside Library, a novelty in the publishing line 
at that time. Each issue contained a complete work of fic- 
tion, a book of travel, or a standard poem in convenient 
form and at a low price. The firm at this time was called 
Donnelley, Loyd & Co., successors to the Lakeside Pub- 
lishing & Printing Company, and was the first house to offer 
standard works of literature at low prices. The firm also 
published the City Directory of Chicago, one of the first 
directories in the United States, and the house at the head of 
which Mr. Donnelley stood at the time of his death still prints 
the directory — now a ponderous volume, many times its for- 
mer size. The firm was later changed to Donnelley, Gassette 
& Loyd, and still later to R. R. Donnelley & Sons, and then 
to the corporation of R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany. After some years in 
business at 142 and 144 
Monroe street, a building 
was erected especially 
suited to the needs of the 
firm, in Plymouth place, 
near Polk street. It is 
salled the Lakeside Press 
building, is fitted with all 
the modern conveniences 
of a strictly up-to-date 
plant, and is turning out 
an enormous amount of 
high-grade work. 

Mr. Donnelley was mar- 
ried in 1863 to Naomi Shen- 
ston, of Brantford, On- 
tario. Four children were 
born of this union— Reu- 
ben Hamilton, Thomas 
Eliott, Benjamin Shen- 
ston and Naomi. The 
eldest son, Reuben, has 
charge of the Directory 
interests, which are now 
conducted separately from 
the regular printing busi- 
ness, while the younger 
sons, Tf. E. and B. S., di- 
rect the printing company. 
Having been close to their 
father for years, they are 
in position to carry on the 
work with a thorough 
knowledge of the plans and 
purposes of the leader who 
has left them. The life of Mr. Donnelley has been one of 
continual and unceasing labor, and the success of his house 
has not been achieved without the reverses and troubles 
that necessarily assail everyone. To record that he has met 
and successfully overcome all obstacles, and has proved 
himself true to his word in all the business relations, is but 
to honestly state what Mr. Donnelley has accomplished. 
The printing house he leaves behind is a monument to his 
skill and enterprise that will live for years. Mr. Donnelley’s 
friends knew him not only as a successful business man, and 
a member of the noble craft of printing, with a knowledge 
of his chosen calling that the best of his fellows might be 
proud of, but as a whole-souled, genial, honest, Christian 
gentleman, with other interests in mind outside of business. 
He was a member of the Chicago Baptist Social Union, 
the Union League Club, the Kenwood Club, and treasurer 
of the United Typothetee. His connection with the United 
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Typothetze of America, and with the local organization of 
printers in Chicago, gave him a reputation as broad as 
the land in master printers’ societies. He was always active 
in the work of the association, not only in Chicago, but 
at all the annual conventions, and the printed proceedings 
of these gatherings show that his voice was raised as often 
as that of any other member in the interests of the organi- 
zation, and in the suggestion of plans for the betterment 
of trade conditions. His good nature always made him 
popular, and while occasionally taking opportunity to poke 
fun at some member in the meetings of the United Typoth- 
etee, it was always done in a friendly spirit, with a view 
to bringing out a particular point by means of which he 
could impress upon his hearers the justice of his arguments 
in behalf of reforms in the society. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, in common with hundreds of Mr. 
Donnelley’s friends, feels that the craft of the country has 
lost a noble, unselfish and lovable member of the association. 
He has left an example that others can emulate to advan- 
tage. The following are a number of expressions received 
by THE INLAND PRINTER from friends of the deceased, which 
show the feeling of regard in which Mr. Donnelley is held: 

While deploring the loss of so valued a member of the craft, a little 
maiden spoke up, * Why, that is the gentleman who tried to make the bird 
sing for me in Nashville — he was so nice to me.”” That lovable quality in 
the man that appealed to the affection and confidence of children touched 
the same responsive chord in men and made Mr. Donnelley many close 
and true friends, and the days were rare when the “ birds did not sing” 
for some one through his kindly acts and encouraging, helpful manner and 
cheery disposition. His warm, sympathetic nature carried its own sun- 
shine, and wherever met he evoked the goodly spirit of joviality and good 
fellowship. This quality made him at all times a conspicuous figure in 
the conventions of the United Typothetz. His popularity and ability as a 
man of affairs has placed him frequently in the list of officers of the 
national organization, and justly so. As a typical American master 
printer, he saw the fruition of his business aims and wishes in the estab- 
lishment of a large and remunerative trade, and the installment of one 
of the very best offices in the United States, in machinery, power and 
arrangement for economical service. While always the modest gentle- 
man in showing his friends over this “child of his creation,’’ there was 
apparent the intense pride of a careful and conscientious printer who was 
master of his art and aspired to be, and was, a leader. To his large circle 
of friends will involuntarily arise the regret that additional years were not 
spared him to enjoy the success that had come to him. 

“No life 
Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby.” 
— Franklin Hudson, Kansas City Typothete. 

The painful news of the sudden death of Mr. R. R. Donnelley, which 
reached us a few days ago, occasioned the most sincere regret and sor- 
row among his friends in Buffalo. No one among the regular attendants 
at the conventions of the National Typothetz of America was better 
known than Mr. Donnelley, and no delegate ever attended those conven- 
tions but felt that he knew him personally and well; there was an individ- 
uality about him that was fascinating and delightful; a cheery, large- 
hearted, brainy man—his death will be keenly felt in Typothetz circles, 
and is a loss, not to Chicago alone, but to the craft at large.— Frank IV. 
Heath, Secretary, Typotheta of Buffalo. 

The news of the sudden death of Mr. R, R. Donnelley was as start- 
ling as serious. His loss to the printing fraternity cannot be estimated. 
Having known him some fourteen years, his career has been an inspira- 
tion to me. With the warmest feelings of admiration, I bear testimony 
to his genial, kindly bearing, his brave surmounting of adverse circum- 
stances, his patient and fearless maintenance of what he deemed right, 
his conservative and wise administration of every duty devolving on him. 
He was a wise counsellor and delightful associate. The United Typothe- 
te of America, in which he was always an important factor, wil! find 
it difficult to fill his place.— Edwin Freegard, St. Louts Typothete. 

I regarded Mr. Donnelley as the leading representative of the printing 
industry in the West. I have always been impressed with the interest he 
invariably took in matters pertaining to the betterment of conditions sur- 
rounding the trade. We can all truthfully say that a man such as Mr. 
Donnelley was will be greatly missed.—/i. /. Hall, Secretary, Chicago 
Typothet@. 

I was shocked to read of Mr. Donnelley’s death. He was a good 
printer, and a good man everyway. No one in the Typothetz was more 
respected or more beloved.— Theodore L. De Vinne, New York. 

The master printers of the United States will miss the active work and 
the genial spirit of R. R. Donnelley at their annual gatherings as the 
Typothetz of America, as much as they would any member, for he was a 
hard worker and most entertaining in the social functions of their gather- 


ings. Asa master printer he had built a business and a good name that 
all are proud to emulate and attain. Mr. Donnelley was a close student 
and a competent master of the art preservative, and was capable of dis- 
cussing the “ shop” of the trade with any man. His friends and custom- 
ers will miss him, and the Typothetz meeting at New Haven will have a 
blank page in the volume of its business and festivities.— 1. J. Arkens, 
President, Milwaukee Tyfotheta. 

Mr. Donnelley was a man whom we all delighted to honor. His face 
and his voice were a constant benediction to all who came within his per- 
sonal magnetic presence. His loss to his family, his business associates 
and neighbors must be very keen. To the master printers of the country 
his memory will ever be fragrant.— C. S. Morehouse, President Connecticut 
Typothete. 

Nowhere will the death of Mr. Donnelley be felt more than at the 
annual meetings of the National Typothetz. At those times he was 
‘‘omnipresent,”’ of a jovial, good-natured disposition, relishing a good 
joke — even at his own expense — yet at times (as at the “executive ses- 
sion ’’in Milwaukee) earnest, serious, thoughtful, deferential ; he was an 
honor to the fraternity. We will all miss the big heart, the hearty grasp 
of the hand, and cordial greeting of this representative and progressive 
printer of Chicago.—John B. Aurtz, First Vice-President, Baltimore 
Typothe l@. 

In my estimation * Dick ’’ Donnelley has been the head and front of 
the printing business in Chicago for the past thirty years.—J/. L. Regan, 
Chicago Typothete. 

It is difficult for me to formulate the words to fittingly describe my 
distress at Mr. Donnelley’s death, I having been so many times the recip- 
ient of those evidences of sincere regard which grew out of the greatness 
of his heart, rather than individual merit of my own. In every situation 
in which I have ever seen him placed, this generosity of disposition was 
his most prominent characteristic. Others can tell better than I of his 
ability and success as a printer, and his effort toward the advancement of 
our calling,.but few, I think, are better able than I to bear testimony of 
him ‘as one who loved his fellow-man.”’ The United Typothetze of 
America has had, and now has, many menin its membership of whom it 
has reason to be proud, to none of whom could precedence be claimed 
over Mr. Donnelley in a jealous regard for the well being and advance- 
ment of the interests of that organization. His voice was always raised 
in behalf of harmony; his counsel was always for prudence and justice, 
and his unflagging interest kept him always with us. The coming conven- 
tion will have a gloom cast on it by his absence, and the older ones of 
those who are there will feel that a familiar landmark has indeed been torn 
away.— Everelt Waddey, Richmond (la.) Typothele. 

It was in October, 1887, at the organization of the United Typotheta, 
that I was fortunate enough to meet Mr. Donnelley. From our introduc- 
tion there seemed to be a fellow-feeling between us. I courted his society 
and our chance acquaintance soon ripened into friendship, and my admi- 
ration later grew to such an extent that I learned to love him. At each 
subsequent meeting of the Typothetaw, with a few exceptions, we met. 
His hearty shake of the hand and ** How are you, Bruce?” are never to 
be forgotten while I live. Asa friend Mr. Donnelley was sincere, as a 
host was most hospitable, and as a guest he was delightful. The craft 
has by his death lost an honorable member, the community a shining 
light, and the world an honest man whose example is of inestimable value. 
Mr. Donnelley was the kind of man that would prefer to be imposed upon, 
rather fearing he might pass an angel unawares. His home life was a 
model. It was my good fortune to be his guest in September, 1898. I was 
then particularly struck with the air of happiness that prevailed in his 
household. Blessed with the most loving wife and dutiful children, I could 
but envy his happy lot. Death has now entered that happy home, but 
may we not hope that at some swect day they may be united in that 
happy home where there are no partings ?—James H. Bruce, Nashville 
Typotheta. 

It is somewhat difficult within a few lines to properly estimate the 
character of such a gentleman as the late R. R. Donnelley of your city. 
The presence of his cheerful countenance in any assembly was quite 
enough to prevent an unruly discussion of any question. His honor and 
integrity were beyond question, and in his death the United Typothetz of 
America has lost one of its brightest, fairest and most influential mem- 
bers.—Joseph J. Little. New York Typotheta. 

The announcement of the death of Mr. R. R. Donnelley, of Chicago, 
comes to me as a great surprise. I have scarcely words to express my 
sincere sorrow at his loss. It will fall with great weight upon his family 
and those closely connected with him in business, for he was a man to 
be loved and respected. The death of such a man is always to be 
deplored. In Mr. Donnelley’s death the United Typothetz has lost a 
bright and earnest worker, one in whom we all had the greatest con- 
fidence. Especially will he be missed at the annual conventions, where 
his quick perception, his easy grasp of the legislation under considera- 
tion, marked him as one to whom we could look with confidence to point 
out the safest steps to take. His disposition was kindly and cheerful. 
To know Mr. Donnelley was to love him, so charming was his manner 
and so considerate was he of the opinions of others.—J/I'm. J. Dornan, 
Philadelphia Typothete. 

It is recorded that 
How sad, then, it is to lose such a one from among us—one whose 


‘an honest man is the noblest work of God.” 
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useful life and services were so universally esteemed and admired. To 
the craft, R. R. Donnelley was an ornament; to the Typothetz, a worthy 
and valued official. It had been my good fortune to know Mr. Donnel- 
ley personally and well for several years. In him I found the embodi- 
ment of all that was good and noble; a whole-souled, genial, affable 
gentleman — full of enterprise and vim; an apt disciple of Faust, having 
a thorough knowledge of the “‘art preservative’; a conscientious mas- 
ter printer, beloved by all who were thrown in contact with him; and 
withal, an honest man—a man whose works will live after him. ‘‘ Peace 
to his ashes.”’—Jno. E. Burke, Prestdent, Norfolk and Portsmouth Typothete. 


The announcement of the sudden and untimely death of Mr. Richard 
R. Donnelley, of Chicago, brought profound sorrow and regret to the 
craftsmen of St. Paul, especially to those who enjoyed his personal 
acquaintance. The writer’s admiration of Mr. Donnelley dates from the 
very first meeting. Notwithstanding his multiplicity of cares, his cordial 
greeting came to friend, competitor and customer alike, and his untiring 
energy, coupled with his social ways, inspired all who came in contact 
with him. In fact,’a session with Mr. Donnelley was always attended with 
pleasure and profit. His progress up the business ladder, even to the top 
round, has been the envy of those who were familiar with his moderate 
beginning, and the monument of his great success is certainly cherished 
by all. Highly honored and respected by the whole world, his absence in 
the social and business circles, to which he always contributed his full 
share, will be deeply mourned. His success, the result of careful, honest 
management and by doing business on correct principles only, affords a 
striking example worthy of emulation by the rising generation. In the 
council chamber of the United Typothetz of America, of which organi- 
zation he was treasurer, will his death be most keenly felt.—//. D. Brown, 
St. Paul Typothela. 


To those of us who met Mr. Donnelley in Milwaukee last August, 
when he was apparently in the best of health, the announcement of his 
death is a great shock. Mr. Donnelley was far above the average of men 
as a friend and gentleman. As a master printer his works speak for him. 
To his indefatigable energy the Typothetae was made a success at its 
birth and in its subsequent career. We will miss his genial face and cor- 
dial handshake at our future meetings.— II”. //. Bates, Memphis Typotheta. 

In the death of Mr. R. R. Donnelley the United Typothetz of America 
loses one of its most conservative, active, and level-headed members. 
He took a lively interest in all matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
trade, and his wise counsels and earnest labors in our conventions will be 
sadly missed. He was one of our best examples of the systematic, enter- 
prising and fair-minded business man, and as a high-class printer he had 
no peer in the West. But away above all these things, he was the soul of 
refined hospitality, and those of us who were privileged to know him per- 
sonally and socially will long and acutely miss his genial, heartfelt 
cordiality, and his loving friendship. 
+4 and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, 7/7s 7s a man!” 


—J, Stearns Cushing, Secretary, United Typotheta@ of America. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS, 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

AN article of interest to students of drawing, entitled 
‘Elementary Drawing and Drawing for Reproduction,’’ by 
Ernest Knaufft, appears in the drt Amateur tor April. 

HopkKINSON SMITH spent a recent vacation in Holland, 
and he contributes to the May Scridnver’s a_ picturesque 
account of it entitled ‘‘ Between Showers in Dort,’’ with many 
reproductions from his water-color sketches. 

Tue April Century poster is a half-tone reproduction of 
Cecilia Beaux’s portrait sketch of Rear-Admiral Sampson. 
The publishers state that the reproduction is so perfect that 
the artist herself was deceived, supposing the copy of the 
picture which she saw to be the original picture. 

WILL H. BRADLEY, esteemed generally as the most expert 
decorative artist in the embellishment of books and other 
printed matter, and whose work has appeared reguiarly for 
years in all the prominent magazines, is now associated with 
the University Press, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. From 
that establishment there has been issued recently a catalogue 
of Mr. Bradley’s effects in decorative printing, which is in 
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every way an education in strong and simple effects, and in 
the attractive and tasteful combination of color. The book 
sells for 50 cents, but its main purpose is to obtain the pat- 
ronage of the appreciative of this class of printing for the 
University Press. 

A SECOND edition of the ‘‘ Stylebook of the Chicago Soci- 
ity of Proofreaders’’ has just been published by the Ben 
Franklin Company, Chicago. It is a 32-page pamphlet, 
carefully revised to date, with an addendum giving hints 
to copyholders, articles on capitalization of scientific terms, 
chemical terms, etc. It is a useful work. 

THE publisher of Profitable Advertising announces the 
purchase of the well-known advertising journal of New York 
City, known as Art in Advertising. The consolidated publi- 
ations will hereafter appear under the combined title of 
Profitable Advertising and Art in Advertising. All commu- 
nications relating to the business of these two papers should 
be addressed to Kate E. Griswold, publisher, 227 Washington 
street, Boston. 

From the ‘‘ Roycroft Shop,’’ East Aurora, New York, we 
have received, by courtesy of Mr. Elbert Hubbard, a speci- 
men of the printing art of exquisite simplicity and taste. 
The hand-illuminating of initials is rare enough and is not 
always happily effected, but the example in ‘‘ The Bigotry 
Bacillus — Being a Preachment by Elbert Hubbard ”’’ is in 
fine keeping with the work and is beautifully done. An 
illuminated invitation to Mr. Hubbard’s lecture, on March 
11, at Pierce Hall, Copley Square, Boston, on the subject of 
‘* Books and Bookmaking,’’ is a beautiful specimen of classic 
typography. 

‘*“THAT DUEL AT THE CHATEAU MARSANAC.’’ By Walter 
Pulitzer, 12mo, cloth, 120 pages. Price, 75 cents. New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. Two rivals 
for the hand of a fair German beauty who looked with equal 
favor upon both, agree to decide which one of them shall 
quit the field, by fighting a duel, not with swords or pistols, 
but with a game of chess. The story deals with the circum- 
stances which lead up to this arrangement, the complications 
in which it becomes involved, and the startling denouement 
with which the contest ends. The book is tastefully printed 
on deckle-edge paper, illustrated with three full-page half- 
tones, and bound in cloth, with cover decorations by the 
author. 

‘“ THE BALLAD OF READING GAOL, BY C. 3. 3. 3.,’’ is the 
title of a book of verse published by Benjamin R. Tucker, 
New York, and printed at the Blumenberg Press. A com- 
monplace and uninviting exterior has been given the book — 
white and blue and gold of the namby-pamby order. The 
pen name used by the author—‘‘C. 3. 3. 3.’ (Oscar 
Wilde)— was his prison number in Reading Gaol. The book 
is well printed on one side only of rough, deckle-edged 
paper. Of the quality of the verse, the following, descriptive 
of the prisoners’ life, is a fair sample: 

We tore the tarry rope to shreds 
With blunt and bleeding nails ; 

We rubbed the doors, and scrubbed the floors, 
And cleaned the shining rails: 

And, rank by rank, we soaped the plank, 
And clattered with the pails. 

We sewed the sacks, we broke the stones, 
We turned the dusty drill, 

We banged the tins, we bawled the hymns, 
And sweated on the mill: 

But in the heart of every man, 
Terror was lying still. 

LEE A. RILEy, well known to the printers of this country 
for the past thirty years as a salesman of printing inks and 
printers’ supplies, has recently issued a little pamphlet called 
‘Practical Facts for Printers,’’ ‘‘ compiled from practical 
experience and observation of printers and their methods 
during a pilgrimage of forty years through the United States 

















and Canada.’’ It tells how to mix tints and colors, how to 
make driers for inks, a good wash for type and rollers, tablet 
glue, reducing compound, etc., and contains a number of 
very valuable hints. The pamphlet is not a large one, con- 
taining but twenty pages, but the information it contains is 
extremely valuable to anyone in the printing business. Price 
$1. Mr. Riley’s address is room 1, 415 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


MACHINE COMPOSITION NOTES AND QUERIES, 
CONDUCTED BY AN EXPERT. 


Under this heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition 
by machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the 
interests of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously culti- 
vated. All matters pertaining to this department should be ad- 
dressed to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, in order to secure prompt attention. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company . 

THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR'S COMPANION; a treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT. By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. ‘The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago and New York. 

EMPLOYES of the linotype factory in Brooklyn are now 
working fifty-four hours a week and receiving pay for sixty 
hours’ work. 

THE Gunthorp-Warren Company, Chicago, has installed 
the improved Lanston monotype machines, and is highly 
pleased with them. 

THE Linotype Company has now almost a duplicate stock 
of their two-letter matrices, and report an increasing business 
due to this clever and economical device. 

THE linotype is getting pretty high up in the world, now 
that one has been placed on the summit of Mount Washing- 
set up’’ the twice-a-day <lmong 


a ” 


ton, where it is used to 
the Clouds. 

WHEN it is understood that the Bible is produced in no 
less than 164 different languages, the average man can see 
why typesetting machine inventors are so sanguine and work 
with so much encouragement. 

HERBERT L. BAKER, the popular general manager of the 
Unitype Company, New York, attended the regular monthly 
dinner given by the Chicago Typothetze, on April 6. George 
E. Lincoln, of the Linotype Company, was also present. 

RaLpH D. BLUMENFELD, the manager of the British 
Empire Typesetting Machine Company, of London, Eng- 
land, is paying a short visit to this country, and has a num- 
ber of contracts for the new automatic justifier for some of 
the leading English papers. 

THE Appeal Printing Company, 14 Vesey street, New 
York City, which has been running two pairs of Empire 
machines for the past three years, has just installed a third 
machine. One day recently one team set up 8,800 ems of 
law work in less than fifty minutes. 

LInoTYPE METAL.—“‘ Publisher,’’ New York City, wishes 
to know which is the best linotype metal made. Answer.— 
Almost all metal dealers make good metal and endeavor to 
thus hold their patrons, although we hear a large number of 
complaints against the metal manufactured by an Eastern 
concern which owes its prosperity largely to its trade in this 
metal. 

THE Lowell (Mass.) Courier tells of a visit to the office 
of the Laramie (Wyo.) Boomerang, once the weekly expos- 
itor of Bill Nye’s humor, and now a modern daily. He 
found the editor of the Boomerang, who is also one of the 
largest stockholders in the Boomerang Company, seated at a 
linotype, composing and setting the editorials for the next 
issue of the paper. Another large stockholder, a lady, is the 
local editor, and she also uses the linotype to set up the local 
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news matter. Needless to say, under these conditions, the 
bills for composition in the Boomerang office are not burden- 
some. 

THE ‘‘ machine composition ’’ department in THE INLAND 
PRINTER has been largely used by a young apprentice in the 
printing office of A. C. Graw, of Camden, New Jersey, to 
assist him in mastering the linotype machine. He showed 
such aptitude in this direction that he is now a regular oper- 
ator, and both he and Mr. Graw take great pride in his 
achievements. 

THE Empire Typesetting Machine Company, 203 Broad- 
way, New York, has sent out invitations to the trade to 
inspect its néw one-man machine with automatic justifier 
which is now running in its office at the above address. 
The company has taken a number of orders for the justifier, 
as nearly all users of the old machines wished to make the 
change as soon as the justifiers were ready for delivery. 

THE Unitype Band, composed of some of the employes 
of the Unitype Company’s factory at Manchester, Connecti- 
cut, made elaborate arrangements to give a musical feast in 
the opera house of that city recently. Unfortunately for the 
success of the plans, the opera house caught fire and burned 
to the ground on the night of the entertainment. It is stated 
that this band has superior musical talent, and will enliven 
the picnics of that section during the coming season. 

OWING to the business revival which this country is now 
happily experiencing, the linotype sales are averaging some- 
thing over seventy-five machines monthly. A great deal of 
this increase, however, is due to the detail improvements made 
upon the linotypes, and principally to the two-letter matrix 
which enables the setting of italics and small caps from the 
keyboard. This valuable device is recognized by the book 
printer as removing the last barrier to their adoption in the 
bookrooms. 

THE office of the American Machinist, New York City, 
is one of the handsomest printing establishments in America. 
The composing room contains two linotype machines and a 
large quantity of hand type. The linotypes are painted 
white and striped with gold, and the hand type is all copper- 
faced. ‘The presses are all enameled in white, and the whole 
place has an air of cleanliness that is not to be found in 
every printing office. The dmerican Machinist is an office 
worth going out of your way to see. 

OLtp TypE USED FOR LINOTYPE METAL.—G. L. B., 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, asks: ‘‘Can old body type 
be used for linotype work ? That is, melted, cast into pigs 
and then used as the regular metal would be? If not, 
could it be used as above with the addition of some other 
metal or metals, and if so, what ?’’ Answer.—Old body 
type must not be used for linotype metal in any manner or 
under any circumstances. Better send to the Linotype Com- 
pany and get their pamphlet on ‘‘ Instructions to Linotype 
Machinists.’’ 

THE three linotypes put in at Strasburg furnished the 
occasion for a special arrangement with regard to their work- 
ing. It was agreed that none but society hands should be 
employed to operate them, that these should be chosen from 
the staff of the firm in whose place the machine was put 
down, and that the maximum speed of working should be 
5,000 letters per hour on the ’stab. If piecework was resorted 
to, however, the rate of pay must be 1%d. per 1,000. ‘The 
minimum wages of compositors is also to be raised by one- 
third if they are put to work on the composing machine; an 
eight-hour day is to be put into force for them, and not more 


than five hours’ overtime expected per month.— 7he Printing 


World. 

WHEN better inducements are offered for operators in 
book offices better results will be obtained from the use of 
machines. It is not to be expected that any operator who 









































































































develops unusual abilities in this line will work in a book 
office while his services will be paid several dollars a week 
more in the newsroom. ‘Thus our newsrooms are filled 
with just the class of operators which should be in the book- 
rooms, and the bookrooms are usually the safe retreat for the 
indifferent operators whose services are not tolerated in the 
newsrooms. Where the profits are so high as through the 
use of any and all typesetting machines, it would certainly 
appear to be good business methods for the owners of book 
establishments to pay even more for good operators than 
they can obtain in the newsrooms. <A few dollars a week 
more cuts but little figure in an output of 200,000 ems a 
week, which these operators would readily give as against 
the 150,000 ems and less which the average book operator 
turns out. 
VALUE OF COMPOSITION PER SQUARE INCH.—A very con- 
venient vest-pocket folder, giving the value of composition 
per square inch, has been issued by the Unitype Company, 
maker of the Simplex typesetter, and can be had at either 
the New York office, 150 Nassau street, or at the Chicago 
office, 188 Monroe street. All INLAND PRINTER readers 
should possess one of these folders. For the benefit of those 
who have not seen the folder we publish the tabie. 

The following table gives the value of composition per square inch, in 
all sizes of type from 5'2 point to 12 point, at 40 cents, 50 cents, 60 cents, 7U 
cents and 75 cents per 1,000 ems. Frequently a type measure is not at 
hand, but foot rules are plentiful. 


At 40 cts. | At SUcts. | At 60 cts. | At 7U cts. | At 75 cts. 


POINT per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,0UU 


5's point...... .U6d8 -US6 .1032 .1204 129 
6  * shhaay .0576 .U72 .U864 . 1008 | .108 
7 aT or 0424 053 0636 | 0742 .0795 
8 2o i bwehs .0324 0405 .U486 | 0567 .U6U8 
) mo agape "0256 032 .U0384 .0448 .048 
10 Te aes 0208 026 .0312 .0364 .039 
11 oe kkehee .0172 0215 .0258 } 0301 | .0323 
12 Oo exe eek .0144 .018 .0216 } .0252 027 


Evample: A page measuring 4 by 62 inches would contain 26 square 
inches; if set in S point, and to be figured at 60 cents per 1,000, multiply 26 
by .0486 (as per table), and the correct result is $1.26; if to be figured at 7U 
cents multiply by .0567, and so on. For 35 cents, take half of the 7u-cent 
rate; for 80 cents, double the 4U-cent rate, etc. 

THE following letter, addressed to this department, will be 
read with interest by many, as it gives much instructive 
information: ‘* . . . The machine which I was engaged 
to run had evidently seen better days, some parts broken, 
some bent, and others missing altogether. There was no 
mercury float on the supply pipe, the governor was cracked, 
and grease and dirt in many places an inch thick. I started 
right in at the magazine verge and went over the whole 
machine, got the worst parts fixed, gradually rectified 
others, and got the machine to a point where it could be 
made to do a day’s work, eliminated the rattle and bang it at 
first made, by going over the adjustments thoroughly, and 
then wiped her up. It is clean now, but a peculiar thing 
occurred when I essayed to wash up the rubber keyboard 
rollers and keyboard cams. The dirt adhering to the cams 
and rollers allowed the back half to work, but when it was 
removed the cams were found to be worn smooth and the 
roller smaller, so that there was about one one-hundredth of 
an inch play between cam at starting point and roller. As a 
consequence no rotation could be imparted to the cam. 
There were no old rollers in the office for me to cut out the 
low part and patch up with, so, as a temporary makeshift, I 
put some gum on that end of the roller, by wetting sticking 
plaster, procured at a drug store, and rolling the rubber in 
it. I then inserted the roller and allowed the cams to rotate 
for a while, thus coating them on the smooth part; then I 
allowed both to dry, and the gum having taken up the wear, 
no further trouble has been experienced, the roller working 
uniformly its entire length. There are probably other and 
better ways of overcoming this difficulty, but all I know is 
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that with the limited resources here it was the only way I 
could build up the roller to uniform size.’’ 


THE Linotype Company has issued a 36-page specimen 
book of faces, borders and rules which is a genuine revela- 
tion to everyone into the possibilities of the linotype machine. 
The accompanying cut is given as an idea of the work. The 
book was designed and printed by Patterson & White, of 
Philadelphia, who have four linotypes, and each page shows 
the superior skill and care of this progressive and up-to-date 
firm. An entire page is given to each face of type, with but 
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few exceptions, and each page is ornamented with borders 
and rules in a catchy and graceful form, no two of which 
are alike. The statement that the entire contents of this 
book is the actual production of the linotype machine will 
doubtless be challenged, even by many who are users of this 
machine, but who have not attempted to develop its possi- 
bilities. 

IN a conversation with a typesetting machine salesman it 
soon developed that they have ‘‘ troubles of their own’? as 
well as their supposedly less-favored brethren. Of course, 
when they capture an order the transaction usually runs up 
into thousands of dollars; but the delays, uncertainties, argu- 
ments, and even the educational advice into the mysteries of 
the printing trade itself which they must be able to give the 
prospective purchaser, puts them under a worrying, nervous 
strain that nothing can cure but the actual landing of the 
order. Among the many harrowing experiences he related 
was one where a large office, already having a few book 
machines, submitted a morning publication, with the remark 
that if he could show where his machines could do this work 
to advantage, the proprietor would gladly place an order for 
additional machines. At first glance the composition appeared 
as though it would be but a picnic for his machines, but the 
second and all subsequent glances revealed the fact that 
owing to its peculiar class of matter the setting of this 
paper meant the paying of the morning newspaper scale 
and the placing of the entire large office force of book and 
job compositors upon the machine scale, and that all this 
additional expense would be thrown upon one publication. 
He gladly availed himself of an opportunity to leave the city, 
hoping the proprietor would solve the problem for himself 
before he returned. He is still worrying over the possibilities 
of that order. Another instance was given where he had 
obtained an order which was immediately canceled upon 
the printer ascertaining the machine was not run by treadle 
power, the printer declaring he would not place himself at 
the mercy of any steam or electric power company. He also 
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made the assertion that this department in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, by keeping the trade informed of all the various 
typesetting machines which exist principally upon paper, 
sauses the would-be purchaser of his machine to delay placing 
his order, fearing some of these new devices would make his 
machine worthless before he could realize any benefit from it. 
We did not deny the assertion, nor could we console him with 
any promises, except that THE INLAND PRINTER would con- 
tinue to fill its mission of giving all the information possible 
concerning the progress made in all things pertaining to the 
craft, and that his particular machine, to continue its pros- 
perity, must keep up to the procession of the age or get lost 
in the shuffle. 
PATENTS. 

Isaac Risley and V. F. Lake, of Pleasantville, New Jersey, 
in patent No. 620,183 describe a typographic machine of con- 
siderable interest. ‘The machine is primarily designed for 
punching a matrix-sheet, which is carried on a sort of type- 


W. C. Trownsell and J. R 
originators of patent No. 620,381, which is a linotype-machine 


Trego, of San Francisco, are 


attachment for exhibiting to the operator the length of the 
line he is composing as it progresses. It is designed espe- 
cially to assist an operator in setting around a cut. The 
operator marks the outline of the cut on a sheet of paper, 
and pastes the paper on the drum D. He then sets his lines 
up to the point where the indicator M running across the 
drum reaches the line marked on the paper, and then fills the 
line with quads. In this way his matter must come out right, 
and he has no bother in calculating the varying measures of 
the lines. 

As is well known, linotype slugs are cast with a slight 
bevel, so that they may be easily pushed from the mold, and 
projections are left to be trimmed off so as to make the slug 
as accurate as may be. H. J. Derbyshire, of Columbus, 
Ohio, in patent No. 621,329, shows a method of casting the 
slug without a bevel or taper, so that the knives will not be 
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writer, and from which sheet a stereotype for printing may be 
made later. The operator sits down to.a keyboard and rat- 
tles up a line, such as that shown in the diagram. In sucha 
“ase he may stop the line anywhere between the point of 125 
and the point of 160 units, as in the first and third lines illus- 
trated, and the mechanism will automatically add to the 
spacing between the words, as in the second line, or reduce 
it, as in the fourth line, in order to bring the length of line 
to 144 units, which in this case is the measure. This justifi- 
cation differs from most automatic justification in the fact 
that it permits the operator to either underset or overset the 
line, and then automatically brings the line to measure. 
Most justifiers simply space out or add to the length of the 
composed line. When the line is set and justified, the char- 
acters, which are punches, are depressed altogether into the 
matrix-sheet, which is then moved up the space of one line, 
while composition proceeds. 

There are three linotype patents this month. No. 620,804 
is by J. R. Rogers, and is the property of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. It deals with a mold having removable 
liners, as c? and c*, by which the length of line or measure 
can be conveniently altered. 

A patent, No. 620,289, has been granted A. E. Dowell, of 
Washington, D.C., on the principle here illustrated for bond- 
ing together the set and justified types of a line. The opera- 
tion is performed by partially fusing the types, so that they 
form a slug or linotype. Why anyone should want to fuse a 
line of type into a slug after it is set and justified passes the 
understanding of the writer, since such an operation would 
interfere seriously with the subsequent correction of the mat- 
ter. Fusing a line together for the purpose of justifying may 
be a good thing, but fusing after justification is objectless. 
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required, except to remove any chance fins. He makes his 
mold with a movable wedge-shaped member H*, which is 
moved back as soon as the slug is cast, thus rendering it easy 
to eject the non-beveled slug from the mold. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY CHAS. H. COCHRANE, 
(For other patents see the various departments.) 

“SHE practical paper-feeding machine for all classes of 
work is every day more of a reality, and no one has 
been more energetic in securing patents in this field 

than Talbot C. Dexter, who presents this month No. 620,841. 
In this machine the pile of paper is represented by B; the 
top sheet P is lifted by the suction device /, which has a back- 
and-forth motion, carrying the sheet forward to the rolls 4 
and 5. Electric devices, as @, are employed to measure the 
thickness of the sheet removed, and if two or more sheets 
are accidentally started together, these throw in operation a 
mechanism to stop the machine. But the picking up of two 
sheets must be a rare occurrence, for a variety of minute 
devices and air-drafts are introduced to cause the sheets to 
separate properly. Mechanical combers are also used to start 
the sheets apart, muchas the hand-feeder combs them down. 

R. F. Emmerich has acquired a half interest in patent 

No. 621,753, by N. E. Funk, of New York, on a table-raising 
mechanism for paper-feeding machines. ‘The worm-and-chain 
mechanism shown appears to be entirely satisfactory for this 
purpose. The trade will be interested to see the complete 
machine. 

The newspaper addressing machine of W. T. Cole is 

patented under No. 620,280, and is designed to print addresses 
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directly on folded newspapers, from linotype slugs. The 
slugs containing the addresses are fed down the tube 12, and 
the lowermost slug (or slugs) is taken off by a rotating 
carrier, as 24, and around in the direction of the 
At 50 the slug passes under the ink-roll, and at the 
The papers are 


‘arried 
arrow. 
lowest point it is impressed on the paper. 
fed folded into the hopper 58, and carried by an endless 
conveyor (56) to the point of printing, where the impression 
is given by the spring 54, and thence to the left, where they 
are thrown out of the machine. After printing, the slugs 
are carried around and discharged into a chute at 60. The 
machine can be arranged to print either one-line, two-line, 
or three-line addresses, by adjusting the carriers to receive 
the proper number of slugs. A very similar machine was 
devised and built by a printer on Fulton street, New York 
City, a few years ago, but we are not aware that it was 
ever patented. 

Some months since S. H. Horgan obtained a patent on a 
method of fixing a half-tone plate in a curved stereotype. 
He has now improved upon his former plan, and obtained 
patent No. 620,133. The stereotype is cast first, and contains 
a dummy to serve as a support for the half-tone that is to go 
in. ‘There are furrows in the dummy to assist in holding the 
plate. The stereotype is held on a cylinder, as shown in the 
illustration ; a sheet of solder-foil is laid on the dummy, and 
the half-tone plate, which has been curved, is laid on. A 
band of copper (E) is then held over the plate to prevent it 
from slipping, and a curved iron G, heated by a gas flame, 
is applied until there is sufficient heat to melt the solder 
foil. The plate is held down until it has cooled enough 
to set, when it will be found to be securely attached to the 
stereotype. 

Henry W. Mather, of Roseville, New Jersey, has patented 
(No. 620,944) the rotary paper-cutter here shown, his claims 
covering the method of constructing the ring-cutters. It is 
especially designed to permit the cutting of very narrow 
strips of paper. 

The W.O. Hickok Company, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
has acquired a patent No. 621,328, by A. Cooper, relating to 
a time-saving device for adjusting the pen-beam on ruling 
machines. When the lock-nut 17 is turned in the position 
shown in the dotted lines, the screw 6 can be readily turned 
to move the pen-beam longitudinally, and by turning the 
screw 18 the bearing 5 can be easily raised or lowered, as 


desired. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cise specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shali be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


A PROGRAMME of four pages and cover by Johnston & Peck, New- 
burgh, New York, is well gotten up and attractive in style. Both compo- 
sition and presswork are good. 

C. J. DonERtTY, Niagara Falls, New York, sends a catalogue of oftice 
supplies and some business cards. The composition, though neat, could 
be improved in style and finish, and presswork could be much better. 

FRANK S. STUART, With Binghamton (N. Y.) Chronicle, sends some 
booklets, blotters and a programme. The composition is good artistic 
work, neatly displayed and well finished, and presswork is of a high 
grade. 

HvusseEY & GILLINGHAM, Adelaide, Australia, send out a monthly 
salendar, called “* H. & G.’s Pictorial Reminder,” illustrated with pictorial 
quotations from Shakespeare which serve to make the calendar very 
attractive. 

SoME samples of commercial work in various styles of composition, 
by William F. Leatzow, foreman of the job printing department of the 
Democrat Printing Company, Madison, Wisconsin, are good, and the 
presswork is well done. 

“Yipe"’ MoLerR, with Republican Printing Company, Iowa City, 
lowa.— The invitation and programmes show neatness and taste in com- 
position, and presswork is of good quality. The advertisements are well 
set and should attract attention. 

ONE of the most recent and one of the neatest and most creditably 
edited little sheets which has come for review is entitled //em, a high-class 
negro weekly. It is published by Lewis & Howard, in Chicago, and is in 
every way highly creditable to them. 

Lew C. Fosnot, Watsontown, Pennsylvania.— The catalogue of Wat- 
sontown Boot & Shoe Company is a good specimen of composition and 
presswork, but we think it would have been improved if you had left off 
the line of border at the head of the pages. 

F. H. McCuttocn, Austin, Minnesota, has issued No. 9 of his “ Prac- 
tical Specimens.”’ It contains several examples of commercial work 
neatly set and well printed, but does not show anything beyond what the 
average well-trained printer is capable of producing. 

H. L. WASHBURN & Co., printers, engravers and lithographers, Balti- 
more, Maryland, send a copy of Dix7e,a new monthly magazine, excel- 
lently well printed and illustrated and exceedingly low in price. The book 
is in every way creditable to the printers, binders and engravers. 

M. N. WILLEY, Seaford, Delaware, submits four blotters for criticism. 
The one entitled ‘A Plain Talk’? would look better without the yellow 
ornamentation; ‘‘ What Trifles’ is a poor piece of composition; the one 
with your own card on would be improved if you had left off the large 
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corner ornaments; “ Not an Old Soak” is the best of the series, being 
boldly, yet neatly, displayed in plain, readable type, with no attempt at 
elaborate color effects. 

F. B. UrtLey, Galt, Ontario, sends a specimen of booklet writing and 
designing which is in every way commendable. It is for the Goldie & 
McCulloch Company, manufacturers of millers’ machinery. Mr. C. E. 
Knowles, the printer of the work, has done his part acceptably. 

F. R. BirpDSALL, Sent/nel, Yazoo City, Mississippi.— The cards are 
well set, but on the Sturm card the name should have been set in a more 
extended type. The blotter could be improved by leaving off the circle 
and utilizing the space for a bolder and more effective display of the mat- 
ter inclosed therein. 

Publicity is the title of a sixteen-page 5 by 9 pamphlet sent out by 
W. M. Dick & Co., Fifth and Liberty streets, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
The work is admirably done, both composition and presswork being 
excellent. The cover design by the Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Company 
is a‘ thing of beauty.” 

From The Angel Guardian Press, 92 Ruggles street. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, come two excellent specimens of the engraver's, the printer's 
and the binder’s art, in the souvenir of the Silver Jubilee of the Brothers 
of Charity of the House of the Angel Guardian. In all the departments 
the work is above criticism. 

SomME booklets and blotters from Newman & Guardia, Ltd., London, 
England, are very good samples of letterpress printing, both composition 
and presswork being of high grade. The half-tones in one of the booklets 
are as close to the original photographs in appearance as any half-tone 
work that we have examined. 

A PACKAGE containing several samples of letterpress printing was 
received from the “* Pica Press,” 83-87 Fifth avenue, Chicago. The com- 
position is in the best style of up-to-date work and presswork almost 
beyond criticism. The professional cards and stationery are exception- 
ally neat in design and execution. 

THE Toronto Engraving Company, Toronto, Canada, send an adver- 
tisement insert, printed from a half-tone plate, in dark-green ink, with 
pink tint on roses, and gold ornamentation on lettering and background. 
The design is artistic, and the printing in quiet tones that harmonize well 
with the character of the design. 

W. B. VAIL, job department of the Harvard (IIl.) /ndependent.— The 
letter-head submitted by you is well printed, and your method of printing 
in various colors from one form by means of cutting out friskets appears 
to be a success, and should be, as you claim, a time-saver. Both com- 
position and presswork are good. 

RIcHARD J. WAGNER, Davenport, Iowa.— The samples of work you 
send are all good. The tri-color piece is excellent; but it is better to let 
one color dry before using another over it. The big sign is a good piece 
of presswork; but on the Rock Island label there is a little too much blue, 
otherwise it is a good piece of work. 

A PACKAGE of programmes, announcements, business cards, etc., 
from ‘TI. B. Stearns, Brockton, Massachusetts, is of good quality in com- 
position, except the programme of the twenty-fifth ball of Bay State Com- 
mandery, K. T., on which the rulework is poor, showing carelessness in 
finish and lock-up. The presswork is good. 

THE Woody Printing Company, Kansas City, Missouri, is sending out 
4 calendar appropriate to its name. It is printed on a sliver, is entitled 
““A ‘Woody’ Calendar,” and inclosed in an envelope on which is printed, 
““A Chip of the Old Block.’ The printing is well done, and the calendar 
so unique that recipients thereof will take care to preserve it. 

PROGRAMME Of the first annual meeting of the Michigan Whist Asso- 
ciation is an attractive!souvenir printed in green, chocolate and silver, on 
highly enameled stock, with cover, tied with green and white floss silk. It 
was gotten out by the Scharf Tag, Label & Box Company, of Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, and is a creditable piece of composition and presswork. 

H. D. SHAFFMASTER, with the Bronson (Mich.) Jowrna/, sends a blot- 
ter, some advertisements and a letter-head. The blotter and ads. are 
well set, but the letter-head would be improved by using a gothic or roman 
type in place of the Bradley in the two panels, which would make the 
matter easier to read and give the letter-head a neater appearance. 

“A TIMELY SUGGESTION "’ is the title of a booklet of eight pages and 
cover, issued by Folsom & Sunergren, illustrators, engravers and print- 
ers, Boston, Massachusetts, which is an excellent example of fine letter- 
press printing. The engravings are artistically treated in both etching 
and press rooms, and show that the firm has first-class workmen in 
those departments. 





CHARLES H. LECKENBY, Steamboat Springs, Colorado, submits two 
cards and a pamphlet for criticism. The composition on all three is fair, 
but the presswork could be much improved, especially on the half-tones in 
the pamphlet, which are altogether too flat, showing great lack of make- 
ready. The gold size used on the Bank of Steamboat card lacks sufficient 
body to carry the bronze. 

A WELL-ENGRAVED and well-printed brochure showing the work of 
the New York Engraving & Printing Company has reached this office. 
The inside pages are printed upon heavy enameled stock, and inclosed in 
a cover of rough material, with deckle edges. he illustration on the first 
page is a steel engraving with vignetted half-tone effect. A number of 


styles of engravings are shown, which indicate a wide variety of work 
turned out by this house. The booklet speaks well for the abilities of the 
house in both the engraving and the printing lines. 

THE Typographic Chronicle is a sixteen-page, 8 by 11, periodical. pub- 
lished by M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, London, England. Mr. McCoy 
shows in his publication the latest faces of type handled by him, and 
describes the latest styles of presses and machinery for which he is the 
agent. The work is very well printed on fine enameled stock, and shows 
tasteful treatment in its make-up. 

FRED W. PRUDHOMME, Independence, Oregon, forwards a few samples 
of commercial printing. The letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, ete., are very 
neat in composition, and the presswork is up to the average for that class 
of work. You have evidently profited greatly by the help gained from 
‘THE INLAND PRINTER, and we feel proud that we have such a promising 
pupil. Would like to see some more of your work. 

THE blotter sent out by Betz & Orr, East Liverpool, Ohio, for April, is 
well printed and admirably illustrated. The engraving depicts an over- 
turned ink bottle on a desk, the ink covering valuable papers, and the 
owner of them ina great pucker about their spoilage. The reading matter 
commences: “If you need a blotter as badly as this man does, we are 
happy to supply you.”’ The design is well conceived and admirably 
executed. 

THE Brunswick Harbor edition of the Ca//, Brunswick, Georgia, is a 
well-printed paper of eighteen four-column pages, with two-page supple- 
ment, and cover, describing and illustrating the improvements made in 
and the advantages of the town of Brunswick. ‘The composition, make- 
up and presswork of the paper are good, and reflect much credit upon 
F. A. Wrench (of the firm of H. A. Wrench & Sons), who is responsible 
for its production. 

Two programmes from the Columbus Printing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, are above the average work done in that line. That of the eighth 
annual banquet of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick is printed on fine Bristol 
board, in red, blue, green and gold, cight pages, with front page embossed. 
A unique feature of this programme is that the cards are bound to a metal 
flagpole on which is a miniature silk American flag. The souvenir is 
valuable and attractive, and will surely be preserved by all who receive 
a copy. 

A STRIKING full-page insert appears in the .1pparel Gazette of April 4, 
advertising the Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Company, Chicago. <A label bear- 
ing suitable wording for an advertisement in a paper of that kind was 
attached by pins to a piece of striped worsted, and a half-tone made 
large enough to cover the full size of the page. The half-tone is run in a 
color to match the color of the goods, and is printed on both sides of the 
sheet. It is an insert that would not be overlooked in turning over the 
pages of the magazine. 

CoLLEGE annuals are always interesting, especially to the people who 
are pictured and described in them, but many of the books appeal to the 
average reader because well printed and well bound. Such a one is 
“ Blue and White,”’ just issued from the press of the Kingsley, Barnes & 
Neuner Company, Los Angeles, California, sent by the courtesy of Mr. 
C.M. Davis. The cover is unique, being simply a piece of flexible leather 
fastened with silk cord, and decorated by pyrography. 

THE Binner Engraving Company, Chicago, is sending out a hand- 
some calendar, the attractive picture, “Cassandra,” being the special fea- 
ture. The covering of the picture with transparent paper on which is 
printed a golden border made up of the trade-mark of the house is a unique 
feature. It is up tothe standard of ali the advertising which the Binner 
Company has issued. The advertisement on the back tells a straight 
story of what the house can do in the engraving line. 

Tue Janssen Printing & Binding Company, San Francisco, California, 
has issued a pamphlet showing samples of “ Litho-Gravure,”’ a process 
engraving that imitates the lithographed designs, both plain script and 
ornamental work, so closely that when carefully printed it is hard to 
determine whether the work was printed from a plate or from the stone. 
The designs shown are artistic and neat, and business men can have 
their letter-heads, cards, etc., printed from lithogravure plates at much 
less cost than by lithography, with equally satisfactory results. 

From the Brandt Press, Trenton, New Jersey, we have received a 
copy of the constitution. by-laws and list of members of the New Jersey 
Society, Sons of the Revolution. It is a book of % pages, 6'2 by 10% 
inches, printed in old style type on Strathmore deckle-edge stock, with 
wide margins at side and foot of page. The work is illustrated with half- 
tone portraits of some of the leaders of the Revolution, copied from oil 
paintings. It is bound in blue cloth with buff back and corners, with 
medallion stamped in gold on front cover. The work is very well printed 
and bound, and is a credit to the Brandt Press. 

RoGERS, PEET & Co., New York, have issued a booklet entitled 
“ About Boys,” which is so unique in the field of clothing advertisements 
as to be worthy of special mention. It contains fifty-six pages, printed in 
red and black on rough deckle-edge paper, the half-tones from wash draw- 
ings by Will Phillip Hooper, which illustrate the styles of clothing, being 
run on inserted leaves of coated stock. Interspersed in the descriptive 
matter are rhymes from * Mother Goose,” each with a characteristic 
illustration by Will H. Bradley. The booklet is bound in boards covered 
with dark-brown paper, the front cover printed in red, green and black. 
The typography is severely old style throughout, and has been admirably 
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executed by Mr. Bradley at the University Press. It is safe to say that 
this booklet will be preserved as a specimen of artistic bookmaking long 
after its usefulness as a price list is past. 

THE Barnes-Crosby Company, Stock Exchange building, Chicago, 
illustrators and engravers, prepared a catalogue for the Chicago Corset 
Company, which is a departure from the regular catalogue in that it gives 
a historical description of the corset as used during the past thousand 
years, with illustrations of the various styles in vogue, which makes the 
book both interesting and valuable, aside from the purpose for which it is 
that is, a catalogue and price list of corsets. It is 
also illustrated half-tone portraits of famous women, the 
engravings of which are very fine. The printing is from the press of 
Toby Rubovits, Chicago, and is excellently well done. 


primarily intended 


with many 


A FINE specimen of permanent advertising comes from E. P. Coby & 
Co., printers and stationers, 21 Platt street, New York, in the form of a 
calendar block mounted on a stout easel card, on the back of which a 
yearly calendar is printed for reference back or forward. The card face is 
of light blue merging into a darker blue in the center, the name of the firm 
embossed in white with gold shading, and an arabesque of gold embossed 
in and through the text. The calendar pad is printed in red and blue, and 
the affair can be used with the easel or hung up, a blue ribbon for the lat- 
ter purpose being provided. It is a sample of calendar work where mere 
prettiness is not sacrificed to utility, and where utility is not made either 
clumsy or unattractive. 

CHASE BROTHERS, printers, Haverhill, Massachusetts, have arranged 
to issue a series of half-tone reproductions of steel plates, illustrating 
many of the trite sayings of Benjamin Franklin, entitled “* Poor Richard— 
These are to be furnished free to their customers, two pic- 
On completion of the edition 


Illustrated.’ 
tures being sent out each month for a year. 

























they propose binding the sheets in souvenir style, free of expense, and 
will also furnish with each set sent them for binding, a beautiful steel- 
plate frontispiece of Benjamin Franklin, the father of printing in America. 
This method of advertising is an original one, and will keep the name of 
he firm before the people of Haverhill in a way that should prove advan- 
tageous. Once of the illustrations is presented herewith. 

From the J. W. 
ples that cannot fail to attract attention. 
book of Kenmore announcements, a pamphlet designed and printed by 
Will H. Bradley, showing the several colors and sizes of this stock, which 


3utler Paper Company, Chicago, come several sam- 
The principal one is the sample 


is somewhat similar in appearance to their Kremlin cover, but thinner. 
The paper is attractive, and the way it is displayed makes it even more so. 
Another of the samples is the announcement of commencement invita- 
tions, programmes, ete., printed upon cardboard, die-cut in the form of a 
pen. The other samples are a price list of engraving printed upon stock 
with a delicate fleur-de-l7s design in pink, and a small deckle-edged slip in 
black and red referring to the Kenmore announcements. 

WILL 
Massachusetts, is always interesting. 
their goods in his hands for preparation before sending out to the trade. 
Mr. Bradley not only knows how to arrange type and ornamentation 
tastily, but his ideas of color enable him to use the proper shades of ink 
upon the various colors of stock to best show the possibilities of their 
use. Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York, have sent THE INLAND 
PRINTER a specimen book of their Durham covers arranged and printed 
by Mr. Bradley, which, like all of his work, is something the man in the 


3RADLEY'S work, done at the University Press, Cambridge, 
Papermakers are wise in placing 
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business office is anxious to keep around his desk, as it forms a sugges- 
tion for getting up work, and closely watches for fear one of his customers 
will run away with it. Samples of pure white wood-cut paper and colored 
paper for half-tone printing in four tints, also accompany the book. 

A NEATLY PRINTED booklet of twelve pages and cover entitled “* Art in 
Printing’ might be of some benefit to the printer sending it out if he had 
put his name and address somewhere thereon where the public might 
notice it. After a careful examination of the booklet we find the name 
“Pp. F. Smith, Printer,’ on a small engraving of a building, with the legend 
below it “ 1S80 to 1892."". On the envelope in which the booklet was inclosed 
there is the Pittsburg postmark, so we conclude that the booklet is issued 
by P. F. Smith, at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. To be of any advertising value 
to the printer sending out this kind of printed matter, his name and 
address ought to appear somewhere upon the same in unmistakable let- 
tering ; otherwise the object for which the work is issued will be frustrated, 
and returns in the shape of orders for printing will be »//, as no one 
outside the immediate vicinity of the printer could have any idea as to 


the source of issue. The booklet is a fine sample of letterpress printing. 


TRADE NOTES. 


BAHRENBURG & COMPANY, manufacturers of cardboard, 
have removed to 29 Beekman street, New York. 

THE Stuyvesant Press, New York, has removed from 153 
Second avenue to 95 Second avenue, where the concern will 
have increased facilities. 

THE Burbank Engraving Company, of Boston, compelled 
by increasing business to seek larger quar- 
ters, is now located at 55 Oliver street. 
H. K. JACKSON has started the publica- 
tion of the Capital, a weekly paper, at 
Vincennes, Indiana. ‘The firm is known 
as the Capital Printing Company. 

THE office of George A. Bauer, the New 
England agent of the Harris Automatic 
Press Company, is now at 7 Exchange 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


place, room 55, 


Joun B. Comstock, ‘‘the Man in the 
Corner’’ for the W. Bingham Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has left the company 
to fill a position in the office of P. & F. 
Corbin, New Britain, Connecticut. 

THE New York selling department of 
the Dexter Folder Company has taken 
possession of its new office, room 16, Gra- 
ham building, 127 Duane street, where it 
has very pleasant and convenient quarters. 
JosEPH WETTER & Co., Brooklyn, New 
York, makers of the Wetter numbering 
machines, reproduce in their advertisement 
this month a letter from the Times Print- 
ing House, of Philadelphia, which certainly should interest 
users of typographical numbering machines. 

THE printing office of B. Frank Brown Company, Peoria, 
Illinois, has recently removed to more commodious quarters, 
where its increasing printing and binding business can be 
looked after to better advantage. 

F. L. MontaGcuk, Eastern agent for the Miehle press, 
removed May 1 to 18 and 20 Potter building, 38 Park Row, 
New York. Mr. Montague reports that the demand for the 
Miehle presses exceeds the ability of the factory to supply. 

THE firm of Gust. of Stockholm, Sweden, 
founded in 1880, importers and dealers in printers’ machin- 
ery, advise that they are prepared to import high-grade 
machinery of American design, and solicit correspondence of 
Satisfactory references will be given. 


Carlsson, 


those interested. 

THE Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has purchased the entire plant of the Frey Sta- 
tionery Company, of that city, including the stock and 
good will, all lithograph stone engravings, Frey’s patent flat- 


opening blank book, etc. Mr. Gus Frey, late president of 
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the Frey Company, is now in the employ of the Woodward 
& Tiernan Company. 

THE Niagara Engraving Company, of Buffalo, New York, 
has formed a consolidation with the Art Engraving Com- 
pany, of Riverdale, Maryland, a town located seven miles 
from Washington. ‘The firm has its main office in Washing- 
ton, with a branch office in Buffalo. A general engraving 
business, both line and half-tone, is conducted. 

THE Clark Engraving Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
having found its old quarters inadequate for its increas- 
ing trade, has removed to 84 Mason street, opposite the Sev- 
tinel office. Its business offices are on the ground floor, 
making it very convenient for those who have orders to drop 
in. The company has added type and presses to its general 
equipment, and is prepared to do high-class printing in 
addition to its engraving. 

T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, for the last thirty-eight years in 
business at the corner of Reade and Center streets, New York 
City, have recently moved to new quarters at 7 to 15 Elm 
street, where they have spacious and handsome warerooms 
in which to exhibit their line of bookbinders’ machinery, and 
an electric plant enabling them to operate the machines. 
Another building has also been added to the large works at 
Champlain, New York, thereby greatly increasing their 
capacity. 

BuFFALO, New York, has a new printing office, called the 
White-Evans-Penfold Company, located at 302 Main street. 
The gentlemen composing the firm are William F. White, 
John M. Evans and Edward Penfold, Jr. Mr. Evans was 
formerly superintendent of the printing department of the 
Peter Paul Book Company, and has a high reputation for 
turning out artistic work. The new firm proposes to do 
nothing but high-grade work, and from the way it is fitted 
up is certainly in position to carry out this policy. 

ARMOUR & Co., Chicago, have recently made an offer 
which will interest artists. A prize of $1,000 will be awarded 
the individual submitting the best finished colored design, 
single or serial, for an art calendar for the year 1900. The 
qualifying points are to be appropriateness, treatment and 
sentiment. Entire freedom will be allowed as to conception 
and arrangement, and they have agreed to consider rough 
sketches, but these will obviously be at a disadvantage over 
finished designs. They reserve the right to reject any and all 
designs, and will return those not accepted. The competition 
closes June 1. 

Mr. J. H. RocCKWELL, job printer and binder, Spring- 
field, Illinois, relieves his feelings in the following 

LINES. 
“The sounds of spring are in the air, 
The tramp is on the wing, 
And from yon distant stable yard 
I hear the donkey sing. 
“ The urgent housewife plies her brush, 
The patient husband groans; 
The streets are full of soapy smells 
And irreligious tones. 
** Adown the fields of deepening green, 
The robin greets the morn; 
The weary plowman gladly hears 
The distant dinner horn. 
“All nature seems determined on 
An atmospheric change, 
And kindly warns the weather-man 
To get himself in range.” 


PERMANENT ADVERTISING. 

While I write I may say how great a pleasure THE INLAND 
PRINTER is, and to perpetuate it we have the volumes bound 
and kept as an office library, which our hands are invited to 
make use of. I send my best thanks for it all.—Robert 
Whittet, Sr., Whittet & Shepperson, Richmond, Virginia, 





This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 


JOSEPH WETTER & Co., 515-521 Kent avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York, have for sale a lot of Bates New Model *‘ M ’’ Typo- 
graphic numbering machines. Some of this lot are new, all 
of them have been made within twelve months, and all are 
in as good condition as they ever were. They cannot guaran- 
tee any of these machines, and sell them strictly at pur- 
risk. They will make very close figures to printers 


’ 


chasers 
who ean use machines of this make. 


MODELED COVER DESIGNS. 

The advertisement of J. Manz & Co., Chicago, on page 
155 of this issue, shows a half-tone reproduction from a mod- 
eled design which the trade will be interested in. We under- 
stand that the firm is making a specialty of this work, and 
those who wish something especially attractive for covers 
should communicate with them. 


TERMS ARE EASY, TOO. 

I have two Campbell job and book presses, size 41 by 46, 
one two-roller and one four-roller, and one Campbell Econ- 
omic, size 43 by 56, four-roller, which I took on a chattel 
mortgage, and will sell them cheap. I also have a 34-inch 
Sanborn Star power cutter, a Stonemetz folder and some 
stitchers. Write me for descriptions and prices. A. K. 
Parke, 1609 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Illinois. 


SPRING IS HERE—SUMMER COMING. 

Look over your camping outfit and fishing tackle. There 
will be plenty of fine fishing at the many lakes reached via 
Wisconsin Central Lines. Those not sportively inclined can 
find rest and comfort in the modern hotels located at the 
lakes. Send for ’99 summer booklet which tells you about 
Gray’s Lake, Lake Villa, Waukesha, Neenah, Waupaca, 
Fifield and other popular summer resorts on the Wisconsin 
Central Lines. Jamrs C. Ponp, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


AMERICAN PRINTING MACHINERY FOR 
EUROPEAN MARKET. 

American printing press makers are pushing ahead on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Messrs. W. & D. C. Thomson, 
proprietors of the Dundee Datly Courier and Dundee Weekly 
News, Dundee, Scotland, whose partners have paid frequent 
visits to the United States and are well known in American 
press circles, have just added a Goss straightline four-decker 
press to their plant, and since starting to run it have given 
the Goss Company an order for a duplicate. This latest 
addition to the Dundee Courier’s plant raises its total capacity 
to ten times what it had ten years ago when the Thomson 


management commenced. 


THE CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY. 

Attention is called to the advertisement of the Chicago 
Roller Company on page 168 of this issue. This firm was 
established only three years ago, but is building up a reputa- 
tion in the roller line that its managers have every reason to 
feel proud of. The company is making rollers which are 
guaranteed in every particular, and as nothing but the latest 
and most improved machinery and best material is used in 
the establishment, and the people connected with the com- 
pany are thoroughly posted in the matter of rollermaking, 
nothing but the best goods will be turned out. The president 
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of the company is Mr. George Crane, who knows the require- 
ments of the printing business, especially those of the press- 
men. ‘The office and factory are at 84 Market street, Chicago. 


CARDS IN ALUMINUM CASES. 

The attention of printers is called to the advertisement of 
the Aluminum Novelty Company, 261 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, which appears on page 252 of this issue. It is the pur- 
pose of this firm to supply business or visiting cards, printed 
in engravers’ roman and perforated at the ends so as to be 
torn out of the book, and bound in aluminum cases, with 
name engraved across the front cover, at such low prices that 
printers will be able to take hundreds of orders and make a 
handsome profiton them. The company has special facilities 
for this work, and on this account can make prices which 
seem almost incredible to anyone in the business. There is 
nothing cheap about the work except the price. 


LEATHER SUBSTITUTES. 

Bookbinders! are you discouraged because you have not 
obtained satisfactory results from the so-called 
leather substitutes ? This need 
one, ‘‘ Moroccoline,’’ which always proves satisfactory and is 


some of 


not be the case. ‘There is 


’ 
being used exclusively by leading houses throughout the 


‘*Moroccoline’’ is acknowledged to be the on/y 


country. 


















TWO COLORS. 


HALE-TONE MONKEY GRAIN, 


pertect substitute for buffings and skivers. It will not crack, 
scratch or tear, and can be had in all colors and graias. 
The Boston Artificial Leather Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, are pioneer manufacturers of artificial leather, and 
is the result of many years’ experiments. 


’ 


‘* Moroccoline ’ 
Samples will be mailed to any interested. 


ABOUT THE DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY. 

The incoming tide of good business has, without doubt, 
struck the Dexter Folder Company, as never before in their 
history has the influx of orders been so great. The unfilled 
orders now on their books call for thirty-seven of their up-to- 
date machines, and among the recent purchasers of which 
are the following: James B. Lyon, Albany, N. Y.; Buckley & 
Wood, New York; Gilbert & Beecher, New York; Poole 
Brothers, Chicago; Hollister Brothers, Chicago; Boston 
Mailing Co., Boston; S. K. Abbott & Co., Boston; F. H. 
Gilson Co., Boston; Lechtman Printing Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; United Brethren Publishing Company, Dayton, Ohio; 
West Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn.; Webb Publishing 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., and others. 


PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC PHOTO SCALE. 

This scale is intended for the use of printers, publishers, 
photo-engravers, electrotypers and lithographers, and shows 
It is simple in its operation and 
No one ordering 


proportions at a glance. 
absolutely accurate in its measurements. 
engraving of any sort should fail to have one of these handy 
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scales on his desk. It is made of transparent celluloid, 10 by 
18 inches in size, and by laying it upon the face of the draw- 
ing or photograph, and adjusting the transparent rule which 
is attached to one corner of the scale, the exact size of the 
plate you desire to make can be obtained in a moment. It is 
a time-saver and money-maker. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, $2. The Inland Printer Company, 212 Monroe street, 
Chicago ; 150 Nassau street, New York. 


THE BOMBARDMENT IS COMMENCED, 

With a fine specimen of three-color work executed on the 
Century press, the Campbell Printing Press and Manufactur- 
ing Company, of New York, are notifying prospective cus- 
tomers and their friends generally to the following effect: 

We have just commenced a bombardment of advertising matter, 
pointed straight at you. 

We are going to keep on firing. 

We are going to convince you that the “ Century” 
positively the best press in the world. 

We are going to convince you that you can’t stay in the printing busi- 
ness long unless your presses can turn off as much good work in a day 


is absolutely and 


as “‘ Century "’ presses can. 

And that the only press that can rival a‘ Century ” 
press. 

These are not threats — they are promises. 

All over the country the printing business is beginning to boom. 

Prosperity was a long time reaching the printing business, but it is 
here. 

People are going to use more printed matter in the coming year than 


is a‘ Century ” 


they have in the last three. 
Who is going to get the work ? 
The man who can do the most and best work, quickest and cheapest. 
And that is the man with" All we ask of you is a 
chance to prove that this is true. 
Actually and absolutely, it is more to your interest that you have this 


Century " presses. 


proof than it is to ours. 


LIKE A RAPID-FIRE GUN. 

The Harris Press in a big sarsaparilla factory, Lowell, 
Massachusetts, is referred to as follows in a a recent issue 
of Up-in-the-Ayer, the journal of Ayer’s employes: 

The latest addition to our pressroom, added within the week, is, with- 
out an exception, the swiftest article in town, and compares very favorably 
with a rapid-fire gun. 

In its first four hours this litthe wonder shot out envelopes at the rate 
of 15,000 per hour. 

Just remember, by the way of comparison, that a 50,000 run of the 
same envelopes has heretofore only averaged 12,000 per day on an ordi- 
nary job press. 

This, of course, would take in the neighborhood of four days for the 
same number of impressions turned out by our new little automatic 
machine in four hours. 

It is just about as smooth-running a piece of mechanical ingenuity as 
was ever set up in a pressroom and called a job press. 

Mr. Brine has seen and run all the better class of job presses on the 
market in the past fifteen years, but he says the “‘ Harris Automatic,” to 
put it good and strong, is like unto Ayer's Sarsaparilla, *‘ the leader of 
them all.” 

It has justly been termed “The little wonder of the printing age,” 
and should be seen to be appreciated. It's worth a trip to the press- 
room, 


THE M’GINTY FEED-GAUGE, 

The McGinty Adjustable Feed-Gauge Company, of 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, in its advertising circular, says: 
‘* Since the invention of job presses by Ruggles, Hoe, Gor- 
don, Degener, Wells and Gally, down to the present time, the 
feed-gauge used in almost every printing office has been the 
mere makeshift of the quad and paste pot. No tool or 
appliance, designed for the particular purpose of a feed- 
gauge, has ever come into general use.’’ This is a startling 
declaration. It may admit of some modification, however. 
The Megill pins are used in probably more than half the 
printing offices, and are familiar to all printers. But it is 
strange that the original clumsy and unsatisfactory device of 
pasting the quad on the tympan sheet for a gauge has been 
so long continued, and that nothing heretofore invented has 
made its use entirely obsolete, Jt remains to be seen whether 




















or not the McGinty Feed-Gauge will accomplish this result. 
If it possesses the merits claimed for it, it certainly will do 
so. The company gives every printer opportunity to test its 
merits without cost, and we have no doubt that printers who 
have long known the inadequacy of the pasted quad, and felt 
the want of something better, will avail themselves of the 
opportunity offered to test the new invention. Write at once 
for information concerning its offer 


THE COX DUPLEX PRESS. 

A new edition of the pamphlet describing the Cox Duplex 
press has recently been issued by the Duplex Printing Press 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. It is excellently printed, 
in two colors of ink, upon enameled stock, the half-tone cuts 
of the machines showing up to good advantage. A reproduc- 
tion of the diploma received at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, and also a reproduction of the medal awarded at the 
same Fair, as well as the different views of the press, will be 

xamined with great interest by newspaper publishers. We 
, arn that orders for the Duplex press are being received so 
rapidly that the facilities of the factory are being taxed to 
their utmost. Nearly twenty orders have been received since 
the first of the year. Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER are 
no doubt acquainted with this rapid type-printing web-per- 
fecting press, which delivers 6,000 perfected papers per hour 
of either four, six, seven or eight pages from flat beds and 
ordinary type forms; but a slight reference to the machine 
will not be uninteresting. The press has inaugurated a new 
era in the history of the daily newspaper. The slow processes 
of the cylinder press limited the facilities of all publishers of 
daily papers who had not the circulation to justify an expen- 
sive equipment of a stereotype plant. For papers of editions 
from 10,000 to 12,000 no press on the market can equal the 
Duplex. The latest improved machine in this line put out by 
the Duplex Company is called their improved angle-bar Q OQ 
machine. It is a great improvement on the original press of 
this pattern, and is meeting with the most hearty approval on 
all sides. Not only is the press being placed in offices in all 
parts of the United States and Canada, but machines are also 
being shipped to various other parts of the world. If you 
have a paper of a daily circulation of from 2,000 to 15,000, 
there is no press on the market that equals it. The many 
points of advantage of this machine are clearly set forth in 
the pamphlet referred to, and prospective purchasers would 
do well to write for a copy, and give the matter careful con- 
sideration. The verdict of the users of the press, clearly set 
forth in numerous testimonial letters, should certainly be a 
very convincing argument, as it establishes the reliability of 
the machine and the satisfaction it is giving those who are 
best qualified to say just what the machine will do. The 
letters must be exceedingly gratifying to the builders of the 
machine. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the “ Situations Wanted’ department, or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. ‘Ten words counted to 
the line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany the order to insure insertion in cur- 
rent number. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All letters 
received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended without 
extra charge. No advertisement of less than two lines accepted 

Copy for this column must be in our hands not later than the 
20th of the month preceding publication. 


BOOKS. 
BARGAIN COUNTER IN AD-DOM.—Don’t miss it! 


My book, “Some Advertising that Advertises,”’ is used by progres- 
sive printers generally. Price reduced to 50 cents. W.H.WRIGHT, JR., 
70 Ellicott street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

NEW EDITION of the Stylebook of the Chicago 

Society of Proofreaders is just out, much enlarged and improved, 


and contains much valuable matter besides the Stylebook proper. Price, 
20 cents. BEN FRANKLIN CO., 232 Irving avenue, Chicago. 


A PROOFROOM HELPER—''‘Kitchen French.’ 
BEN FRANKLIN CO.,!232 Irving avenue, Chicago. 


’ 


25 cents. 
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APITALIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC TERMS —An au- 
thoritative exposition of the subject, by the eminent scholar, Dr. 
Samuel Willard, is in the Stylebook of the Chicago Society of Proof- 
readers. 20 cents. BEN FRANKLIN CO., 232 Irving avenue, Chicago. 


MBOSSING FROM ZINC PLATES, by J. L. Melton, a 

~ concise treatise of 12 pages on embossing on platen presses. We 
have a few copies of this pamphlet which we will send postpaid on receipt 
of 10cents. Former price, $1. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


iad you are looking for a good town-advertiser, something 
cheap. readily mailed and easy to market, this booklet will help you 
in locating an inspiration. Souvenir Mailing Cards, a brief treatise on the 
preparation and marketing of these valuable town-advertisers ; sixteen 
pages, nonpareil; 25 cents, including a sample set of six photogravured 
ecards. OTTO KNEY, Madison, Wis. 


OB COMPOSITION ; Examples, Contrast Specimens and 
Criticisms Thereon, together with a brief treatise, by Ed S. Ralph. 
This is a book that hundreds of printers have been looking for in vain 

up to the present time. Specimens of Ietter-heads, bill-heads, cards, 
envelope corners, invitations, blanks, etc., are shown, and the same reset 
in improved form, with the weak parts pointed out. The book also con- 
tains a brief treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty 
pages and cover, 7*4 by 9 inches, neatly printed and bound. Sv cents. A 
book that no progressive compositor can afford to be without. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago; 150 Nassau street, New York. 


JOINTS FOR PRINTERS — Valuable handbook for pro- 
prietors, printers, pressmen and binders ; comprehensive, concise, 
compact. Close competition requires a guard against errors. The pur- 
pose of this work is to simplify and facilitate making estimates. It sur- 
passes anything of the kind ever published. No error can be made in 
figuring quantities of paper required for a piece of work. It does away 
entirely with guesswork in making calculations. Hundreds of practical 
printers have praised “ Points for P rinters: * for merit: “A vast fund of 
practical information in a small ¢ ompass. * “A printer without it is like 
trying to run an oftice without a press. “A handy compendium, cer- 
tainly to be appreciated.”’ “It is the beste sesiail ition we have vever seen ee 
Take pleasure in using it in the conduct of our business.” Full of 
happy ideas and good values."’ Convenient vest-pocket size. Mailed on 
receipt of 50 cents. *. L. BLOCHER, 36 Tecumseh street, Dayton, Ohio. 


END STAMP for sample copy 4477 dd Age, the advertis- 
~ ing printer's paper, issued monthly, 50 cents Ba year. THE ART 
AD AGE CO. (Wright, Electric Printer), Buffalo, ; 


SOUVENIR Mailing Cards — Boston, set of six, 10 cents: 
Salem, Massachusetts, set of five, 10 cents. Both sets designed by 
an artist. IRVING kK. ANNABLE, 40 Summer street, Boston, Mass. 


gk. INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT 

BOOK, new enlarged edition, 192 pages, over 1,600 cuts for advertise- 
ments, blotters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of 
which you may need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which 
we will refund on first order for cuts amounting to $1. 


TE IE THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by Charles H. Cochrane ; 

a practical treatise upon the correct method of making ready half 
tone cuts and forms of any kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from 
THE INLAND PRINTER, in pamphlet form, convenient for reference ; illus- 
trated; price, 10 cents, postpaid. ‘Vorth many times this amount to any 
printer or pressman. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe 
street, Chicago; 150 Nassau street, New York. 


Wig DESIGNS FOR QUICK PRINTERS — Forty-eight 

pages up-to-date, one-color, easy-set jobs; show what can be done 
with few faces; embossed cover, coated book paper. Mail, pre pa. 
cents. PACIFIC STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, San Francisco, C 


NEEDIT—‘‘ Kitchen French.’’ 25 cents. BEN FRANK- 


LIN CO., 232 Irving avenue, Chicago. 
FOR SALE. 
i IR SALE —A lot of Bates New Model ‘* M’’ Typographic 


Numbering Machines. Some of this lot are new, all of them have 
been made within twelve months, and all are in as good condition as they 
ever were. We cannot guarantee any of these machines, and sell them 
strictly at purchaser's risk. We will make very close figure s to printers 
who can use machines of this make. JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 515 to 
521 Kent avenue, Brooklyn, 


TOR SALE — One 10-point and one 11-point Thorne type- 

setting machine; latest improved; in perfect condition; also 1,500 

pounds body type for each, new; write for particulars; terms to suit. 
3534, INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — Stereotyping outfit, made by Surguy & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; good as new; will sell cheap for cash. J. Ww. 
JOHNSON, Printer, Dayton, Ohio. 


Por SALE — Two Cottrell Stop-Cylinder Presses; bed 
38 by 55, four tracks, chain delivery and all improvements. Four 
years old. Will be sold at a bargain if taken soon; can be seen running 
in Chicago. B 524, INLAND PRINTER. 
ica nigetoe TYPESETTING MACHINE six-point 
9)-channel Thorne machine, almost new and in fine condition. Will 
set from 40,000 to 60,000 ems per day. A great bargain if sold immediately. 
M.& P., INLAND PRINTER, New York City. 


~OR SALE — 32 by 44 3-fold Brown folding machine ; lat- 
est pattern; practically new; list price $625; write for bargain price. 
F 59, INLAND PRINTER. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
OOKBINDER, ruler and finisher can buy a small plant 


earning him $1,500 a year, without competition, and pay for it out of 
the earnings. Only bindery in 30 miles. Must be a responsible man 
3578, INLAND PRINTER, 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


USINESS OPPORTUNITY — About $5,000 will purchase 
the very best engraving plant in the Central States; located in beau- 

tiful and thriving city, and has choice trade; has paid thirty per cent on 
investment for a long time; personal reasons for selling; will bear closest 
investigation ; don’t start new plant, but address B 507, INLAND PRINTER. 


POR SALE—A finely equipped weekly newspaper r and job 

office, in Western State, doing a $7,000 business yearly, will be sold at 
a rare barg: iin: it will require at least $3,000 cash, balance on good terms; 
if you mean business, address for further particulars, B 576, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


FOR SALE—An up-to-date, well-established job printing 

office and iedeey: located at Yazoo City, Miss. Office has steam 

fixtures. Will sell most reasonably. THE MOTT PRINTING CO., 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


GOR SALE —RBest job printing office in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; established 1884; on one of the best corners for trade (ground 
floor); steam heat; rent low; good line of steady customers ; runs three 
jobbers; cost $4,000; will sell with good will for $2,500; just the place for 
one or two No. 1 job printers; other business aking my time; corre- 
spondence solicited. FRED A. PAYNE, Jackson and Fifth streets, St. 
Paul, Minn. 











k* JR SALE — Newspaper and job office in Montana ; cheap 
for cash; good business; owners otherwise interested. 3 568, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


FoR SALE — Official paper of county, in booming town 
of 4,500; terms $1,200, of which $800 must be cash; don't write unless 
you can do business. B 550, INLAND PRINTER. 


i IR SALE 


job office ; good business. 





r half-interest in weekly paper and 
C. A. AMES, Genoa, New York. 





POR SALE job office in city of 60,000; heart of 

sugar and coal country; connected with weekly trade paper ; $320 
stock in paper goes with office; salary $14.50 per week; fine business. 
F. W. SAMSEN, Saginaw, Mich. 


I EADING Boston suburban paper can be bought reason- 
+ ably; long established ; has heavy advertising patronage, an increas- 
ing business; city advertising : a strictly high-grade and influential jour- 
nal; an exceptional opportunity for the right man; parties with cash and 
who mean business, address B 542, INLAND PRINTER. 


NEW PAPER opening in Minnesota —to purchase only 
paper in growing town of 1,300 population, in famous ‘* Garden 
Region’; 6 quarto, established twelve years, $3,000 yearly business; 
owner's health demands change ; $2,800 cash takes it, including $500 good 
subscription accounts ; pleased to give full information to party whom it 
might suit, who could pay cash; others need not write. B 541, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


| S(( BUYS best Republican paper in Northern Illinois. 
Mb ( Nets $2,000 year. Part time; investigate at once. B 571, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


HELP WANTED. 


GALESMAN can add commission on which one earned $800 
ww in1898. “ BLANKET,” P. O. 1371, New York. 


WANTED — An Eastern Canada, medium size job printing 

house, doing first-class commercial work, needs a good foreman 
capable of taking full charge of composition and pressroom; must be a 
practical job printer with modern ideas, quick and strictly sober. Please 
correspond, stating age, experience, and salary expected. B 533, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


WANTED — Artist who understands pen and wash draw- 
523, 


ing, also drawing on wood. B: INLAND PRINTER. 


W: ANTED — By first-class concern in large Western city, 

foreman for printing department; one having good knowledge of 
the needs of a modern pressroom doing best work, and one who can get 
others to work. B 581, INLAND PRINTER. 


\ TANTED— Foreman for bindery in large office doing all 
kinds of work, in city of over 500,000 inhabitants. Man thoroughly 
capable of handling help, and who knows what it costs to produce work. 
Good salary and permanent place for right party. Address, giving expe- 
rience, where employed and salary expected. B 582, INLAND PRINTER, 


\ TANTED — Foreman willing to take stock in a dividend- 

paying book and job printing oftice in live Southern city. A man 
competent to superintend four cylinders, four jobbers, two Mergenthalers, 
and an average of eight hand men. B 563, INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTE! )— In our ink department, a first-class all-round 
; inkmaker; apply, stating age, experience and pay required, at 
GOLDING & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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AY JANTED— Man experienced in drawing in artistic style 
and engraving on wood. State experience and wages expected. 
B 508, INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
1 JOB COMPOSITOR wants job; sixteen years’ experi- 


ence; sober and reliable. B 548, INLAND PRINTER. 





PRACTICAL half-tone photographer, who understands 
fine etching, desires change with first-class establishment. B 579, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


RTIST WANTS POSITION — All-round experience in 
photo-engraving work and lithograph designs. For particulars, 
address B 552, INLAND PRINTE R; 


AA perienced carte position on first-class newspaper. Ex- 
perienced; cartoonist or all-round work. Write for specimens. 
559, INLAND PRINTER. 


INDERY FOREMAN, in charge of large Eastern bindery, 
would like to change to West or Middle States. B 545, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


I OOK and Job Foreman-Printer wants position with up-to- 
date firm. References given. ‘“*EMPIRE,’’? INLAND PRINTER, New 
York City. 
OOKBIN IDER — First- class all- round man wants steady 
sit. as foreman or finisher; Al references; married, steady and 
reliable. PAUL CRUC IG ER, Roanoke, Va. 


>XPERIENC ED editor, reporter, printer, proofreader, 
collector, bookkeeper, manager, solicitor, desires situation; steady 
habits ; good recommendations. B 509, INL AND PRINTER. 


4IRST-CLASS MAKE- -UP, lock- up and general all- round 


printer. B 564, INLAND PRINTER. 


ALF-TONE ETCHE R and reétcher desires ‘permanent 
position. B 549, INLAND PRINTER. 


INOTYPE AND JOB MAN desires position at either or 
both branches. Machine bookwork preferred. B 555, INLAND 
PRINTER. ; ; —_ 
INOTYPE MACHINIST wants position. New plant pre- 
« ferred; United States or foreign. News, book and recent factory 
experience ; up to date, thorough, temperate; can operate ; references. 
* INLAND PRINTER, New York City. 


INOTYPE OPERATOR — Machinist, experienced on both 

book and newspaper work, is open for engagement; satisfactory 

references; a capable, all-round printer; non-union. B 535, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


(Peer ee factory experience, union, desires 
position with office installing linotypes; sober; steady. ‘ H,” 
INLAND PRINTER, New York City A 


YOL YGLOT PRINTE R, proofreader and translator (now 
employed) desires change (union); can take charge. B 543, INLAND 
PRINTER. = 
IOSITION WANTED — By all-round man, with large ex- 
perience in printing and binding; steady and sober. B 567, INLAND 
PRINTER. 
JRESSMAN and all-round mechanic, first-class, having 
charge of pressroom, wishes to change for better position. B 525, 
INLAND PRINTER. 
IRINTER — Fifteen years’ experience ; job composition, 
stonework, presswork, proofreading, estimating, bookkeeping, man- 
ager, etc.— desires position either as foreman or workman, or salesman 
for supply house. B S57, INLAND PRINTER. 


IRINTER — Young man (24), good habits, wants situation 
on country daily; make-up or ad. man; salary ‘reasonable. B 516, 
INLAND PRINTER. 
YROOFREADER wants position on magazine, book or 
newspaper work. A trial only is asked. B 569, INLAND PRINTER. 


GALESMAN — Young man, well posted on type and print- 
wJ ing machinery, wishes situation in the office of a type foundry or 
printers’ supply house, where there would be a chance for advancement. 
Chicago preferred. B 560, INLAND PRINTER. 


G ITUATION as apprentice ; have served four years ; city 

~ preferred; steady position; best references. * M,’’ INLAND PRINTER, 

New York City. 

CITUATION WANTED — By practical pressman and 
printer. Over twenty years’ experience ; ten years as superintendent 

of printing office and pamphlet bindery, in direct charge of work and doing 

buying and estimzting. References furnished. B 562, INLAND PRINTER. 








Knife Grinders 


Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
If interested, write us. Complete Bindery Outfits. 








vw we THE BLACKHALL MFG. CO., 12 Lock Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SIMPLE — AUTOMATIG — GUARANTEED. 
Using Emery Wheels arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NoTE—Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
Style E—To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 
38-in. $60, 44-in. $65. ; 
Style A— “With iron aT Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 
38-in. $90, 44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $125. With water attachment, 
$10 extra. 
Style C—Extra heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 76-in. $205, 84-in. $215, 90-in. $225. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


TEREOTYPER wants position on reliable daily; best of 
reference and satisfaction guaranteed. B 556, INLAND PRINTER. 


Vv TANTED—Position as linotype machinist ; good refer- 
ences furnished. B 528, INLAND PRINTER. 


V TANTED — Position as pressman or stereotyper ; 12 years’ 
experience. B 527, INLAND PRINTER. 


YVANTED — Situation as foreman, by electrotype finisher. 
P One capable of producing electro half-tones in copper and nickel 
that equal the original. If you want a good man at a fair price, write. 
B 539, INLAND PRINTER. 


V TANTED — Situation as foreman, by married, up-to-date 

printer, in some good town in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, 
Iowa; fifteen years’ experience in all lines. Strictly sober, industrious 
and reliable. Can estimate, and handle force economically. References 
from present and former employers. Permanency of position paramount. 
Address, stating what you can do for a good man, B 554, INLAND PRINTER. 


V JANTED — ‘Steady position by competent printer, now 
foreman daily and weekly ; good jobman; married, sober, steady. 
B 536, INLAND PRINTER 


V 7JANTED — Steady position by reliable artist ; proficient 

in photo-engraving, line and half- tone, drawing on zine and chalk 
plates, pen-and-ink and wash drawing; Al draftsman, photographer, and 
general designer for newspaper and adv ertising ; best references. B 515, 
INLAND PRINTER, New York City. 


V 7JANTED— With perhaps a view of taking interest, posi- 

tion on a weekly ; business or mechanical department; Republican 
or independent ; in city of about 5,000; Michigan, Illinois or Wisconsin ; or 
would lease a plant. B 570, INLAND PRINTER. 


JEB PRESSMAN and stereotyper; thorough mechanic 
on pr inting machinery. 3547, INLAND PRINTER. 


V TEB PRESSMAN wants position. First-class man; can 
do stereotyping. B 551, INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


OOD SECONDHAND power press, 8 by 12, with throw- 
IT off and inker. L. B. BAKER PRINTING CO., Racine Junc., Wis. 


~~ SPAPER — Town, 5,000; describe completely ; send 
copy paper; write if know promising town to establish paper. 
PARKS, 262 West Forty-third street, New York City. 


press WANTED — Modern, to print (from web, flat bed) 
a sheet larger than four seven- secnitnn pages; secondhand; must be 
in good condition. B 538, INLAND PRINTER. 


V TANTE D— Secondhand Monoline, Mergenthaler or other 
logotype machine, in good order and very cheap. ‘DAILY 
MOON,” Battle Creek, Mich. 


Wy 72 ete purchase, machinery for photo-engraving. 
B 577, INLAND PRINTER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town and city to sell our live 
alligators for advertising purposes. Great scheme; sell on sight to 
merchants: make $6 daily easy ; sample and terms for $1; write at once. 
Novelty Department, Myers’ Printing House, 617-619 Camp street, New 
Orleans, La. 
RE Y ‘OU interested in stock cuts for newspaper use — any 
business? Get our catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY CO., 108 La 
Salle street, Chicago, Ti. 


(CHAL .K PLATES — How to make them taught by mail. 


Anyone can ieaen. Write forterms. A. F. GLASER, JR., Cleveland, 





Ohio. 


HALK PLATES RECOATED, only % centan inch. No 
infringement of patent. Write for our latest circular, giving dis- 
counts, ete. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INOTYPE OPERATORS, learn to care for machines. 

Matrices will last for two years without burrs appearing in print by 

following my instructions. Send 50 cents for same. A. HABIG, care of 
News, W heeling, WwW. Va. 


Pate =NTS — Before you patent, have a search made by 
Chas. H. Cochrane (M.E.), 108 Fulton street, New York (editor Patent 
Department, INLAND PRINTER). Advice given to inventors of printing 
machinery on patenting, manufacture and introduction. Patents applied 
for. 





HOTO-ENGRAVER'’S contact frames. Simple, durable, 
exact; all sizes; perfect workmanship guaranteed. Reasonable 
prices. JOSEPH HOFFM AN’'S SON, 297 Avenue C, New York City. 


RINTERS, learn half-tone engraving. Erwin’s half-tone 
process differs in essential details from all older processes. It is so 
simple in operation that any printer or photographer can work it. Has 
been sold to printers and photographers for over a year and given perfect 
satisfaction. Complete outfits included with instructions. Send for cir- 
culars and learn of the most remarkable half-tone process in the world. 
J. BRUCE ERWIN, Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


TEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 
~J Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth 
as electros, require s no pasting of tissue, and no beating with the brush; 

casting box, 6'> by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15; 10 by 18 outfit, 

$28.50: 13 by 22, $46. Also, White-on-Black and Granotype Engraving 
Processes: plates cast like stereotypes from drawings made on card- 
board. The easiest of all engraving processes; $5 for both, including 
material. Book explaining all of above sent on receipt of 50 cents. 
Circulars and samples for stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty- 
third street, New York. 


Ka Pe WART'S EMBOSSING BOARDS, for platen-press 
J embossing. Trial sheets, with book showing samples, 15 cents. I 
make embossing dies on %-inch hard zinc. WERT STEWART, Fifth 
and Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Best yet: warranted flexible. Pints, 50e; quarts, 90c; 

Kone gallons, $3; two gallons (freight paid in U.S 3 $5. Sam- 

Pp acl eur ple can, postpaid, 25c. Agents wanted. “ALU MET 
AD SINE MFG. CO., 116 South Sixth street, Sinuasatine, Minn. 

HUNDREDS of firms testify to the fine quality of 
R. R. B. Padding Glue. 15 cents per Ib. 


3, 5 and 10 Ib. tins. 








ROBT. R. BURRAGE. 
35-37 Frankfort Street. New York. 


BOOKBINDERS AND BOXMAKERS, ATTENTION. 


For sale cheap, 385 rolls of Black Levant Grain Cloth. Rolls vary in width 
from five to six inches, and each roll is from thirty-eight to forty yards 
long. For book covering or some special job, this stock would be exactly 
the thing. Write at once for particulars. 

THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO., 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring 
and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 
are easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. 
Cost very trifling. Price of process, $1. Nothing held back to pull more 
money from you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. 
It is no fake. We have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters ; intelli- 
gent boys make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamp. 
Simple and costless embossing process included free. THOS.M. DAY & 
SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 


Wee Ree Bee Bee Be Bee 
Che Yan Bibber Roller Zo. 


Cincinnati, Obio. 


T this season of the year get rollers as early as possible. 
The longer time rollers have to season, during use, 
before the hot weather comes, the better. 
We use the latest and best compressed-air system in 
casting, and make solid, perfect rollers by the best formulas. 














NOT IN THE TRUST: 
THE CHEAPEST PLACE . 


ae V4 he) =e 





A. A. KANTOR’S, 194 WILLIAM ST. N. a 


NO BLACK SMOKE 


at exhaust pipe, perfect combus- 
tion, highest efficiency, greatest 
economy. Olds Mixer is found 
only on Olds Gasoline Engines. 
New Catalogue just out. 

OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS, 
Box 421. LANSING, MICH., U.S. A. 











CHALK PLATES 





Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process of 
Engraving. Practically Infallible. Outfits, 
$15 up....... Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 
ST. LOUIS. 
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APANESE PAPERS. 


For Editions de Luxe, 
Artists’ Proofs, 
Artistic Circulars and 
Programmes. 
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LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 


L M 
NIY¥ 
10 Warren St., New York. 


cvery Printer Should 


Send us orders for our 
money-making specialty. 








We will furnish 
100 Fine Business or Calling 
Cards printed in Roman /; y, 


Engraver style on 
fine Bristol, perforated and 
bound to fit an 


Aluminum Gover, “'>22"°, to Printers only, for 35e. 
Mail 35c., your name and address, and we will make up sample for you. 


ALUMINUM NOVELTY CO. 
261 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


McGinty’s Adjustable Feed Gauge 


——___ lyre ee and 
C . most-needed appliance ever 
\\ MEGINTY FEED Gauce. 
« PAT'D. 


CHICAGO 





attached to a press. Can 
be set or reset in less than 
a minute. Doesn’t puncture 
or deface tympan sheet. In- 
valuable for register work. 
Never displaced by chang- 
ing packing. Curly paper 
and envelopes fed without 
trouble. Those using it 
can't be induced to go back 
to old methods. A set will 
outlast a new press. Send 
forcircular. Manufactured 
and for sale only by 


THE MCGINTY FEED GAUGE CO., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
be f | a is one of the peculiar features of 
uccess u my work in advertising printing 
Pp © houses that the vast majority are the 
rinters... 


largest and best in their towns, and 
that 90% of those who were with me 
POBBOOBPBBOOD last year are with me this year. 
MONTHLY BLOTTER SERVICE FOR 1899. $2.50 a month, by the 
year, for copy and plates to print a fine three-color design. 
MY MONTHLY CALENDARS ARE GOING.—A new contract a 
day. It costs you but $4 a month. 


A NEW BOOKLET, WRITTEN IN VERSE.-— Twelve Line cuts and 
a two-color cover, with a write-up about your business, $15 
complete. 


E. ST. ELMO LEWIS, Manager, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








NXou CANT 
AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT WT. 















AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
TO GET 


IMPROVED LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES. 





We are able to offer at low prices two 
in trade for larger sizes. They have been well cared for and are guaranteed equal to 
new. The sizes are as follows 

No. 3. taking stone 30', x 43 inches. 
No. 315, taking stone 32!) x 46', inches. 

A better opportunity could not be presented to get first-class machines. 

We also have a Lithographic Press with transfer cylinder, for printing metal sheets 
28 x 40 inches 


R. HOE & CO. 504-520 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 


Also, Mansfield St., Borough Road, LONDON, S.E., ENG.; 192 Devonshire $t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 258 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Used and recommended by 
the leading Electrotypers 
of the world. 


Dixon’s - ---- 
Electrotyping 
Graphite - - - - 


Different kinds prepared for 
different work. 


For moulding and polishing. 
JOSEPH DIXON 


CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N.J. 








ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


(OR.47 & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MO 
> in cities and large towns 
Good Printers oo vic cies 
- at their own prices by writ- 
Ad. Novelties ing for particulars and 
samples (sent free) to the 


GHIGAGO ENVELOPE GLASP 60. 


BUCHANAN, MICH. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS... 


We furnish the best things printed on any subject from all papers and 
periodicals daily. Something about everything and everything about 
most things. Material for lectures, speeches, etc. Terms, $1.00 per 
month and up. 


ee Gene hee. oF uwiaepeemase 
Consolidated Press Clipping Co. 


§ Bureau of Press Clippings. 
( Chicago Press Clipping Bureau. 








Operating 
56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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FREDERICK FREEMAN & CO., BOSTON 


Largest Secondhand Dealers in New England. 


z 
4 
z 
Genuine Bargains: 


in Secondhand Printing Machinery. 





CYLINDER PRESSES. 


; Scott Web Press, complete with Folder and Stereo. Outfit. ; 

Goss three-deck Straightline, seven or eight column, complete. 

z Goss Clipper, seven or eight column, complete. 

Cottrell Two-Revolution, size 35 x 52, four-roller, table distribution. 

z Cottrell Two-Revolution, size 33 x 50, four-roller, table distribution. 

Cottrell Drum, size 33 x 46, four-roller, rack and screw distribution. 

Campbell Country, size 32 x 44. z 

Cranston Pony, size 18 x 24, tapeless delivery. 

Hoe Drum, size 23% x 28%. z 

z Potter Country, size 30 x 46. $ 
JOB PRESSES. g 

3 Gordon, 13 x 19, with steam fixtures and treadle. 

D4 Gordon, 10 x 15, with steam fixtures and treadle. z 

Gordon, 10 x 15, with steam fixtures, treadle and throw-oft. 

g Gordon, 11 x 17, with steam fixtures, treadle and throw-off. z 

Pearl Press, 7 x 11. 

z Favorite Press, 10 x 15. 3 

Atlas Press, 8 x 12. 

4 Model Press, 7 x 11. z 

°° 


Golding Jobber, 8 x 12, complete. 
Universal, 7 x 11, complete. 
Universal, 14% x 22, complete. 
Perfected Prouty, 7 x 11, complete. 


We have a first-class machine shop in which all our machinery is 


rebuilt. It is almost as good as new when you buy it. 
Send for ‘‘ Live Matter,” the greatest bargain paper printed. 


FREDERICK FREEMAN & CO. 


163 and 165 Pearl Street and 
517 and 519 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


P9999099 909099009099 9090990090990 0 OO 
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also single column news- 
paper cuts, for $1.25. 

Send cash with order and 
we will return photo and 
cut by mail, postpaid. 





OT THE CHEAP KIND... 


WE GUARANTEE TO FURNISH FIRST-CLASS PLATES. 


We make a specialty of Dalf-Tones, 
small portrait cuts, and fur- . 
nish either style here shown, Line ork, 


Embossing Dies. 


Send for our 
Special Trade Price List. 


BURBANK ENGRAVING CO., Boston, Mass. 


53 

















CHECK 
NUMBERING 


finest possible result ; 


three, four, five or six checks 


Write for particul 


Equip your plant with our latest Model T'ype-high Numbering Machines, with skipping 
figure-wheels, for numbering—at one impression—two, and 
stubs or order blanks to a page, thus reducing cost to a minimum and producing the 
used on any press; consecutive num- 
bers printed with the same machines. 

THE BATES MACHINE CO., 346 Broadway, New York, 
Makers Type-high Hand, Treadle and Power Numbering Machines. 


irs. 
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LEATHERS 


PEGAMOID LEATHERS, being free from oil, and rubber 
as well, may be glued to ‘‘stay put,’’ and may be as well 
stamped as real leather. The stamp will neither flake nor 
lose its luster. Price and samples on application. 

ARTHUR W. POPE & CO., Manufacturers and Sole Agents, 
45 High Street, BOSTON. 
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Used by PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS. 


273-275-277 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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‘KERATOL 


Cegieyr ere REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 





Oh, yes; there are lots of imitation leathers, but—Keratol 
is the only substitute for Buffings and Skiver. It looks 
like seal, levant or other costly leather. Cheaper than the 
cheapest leather—trade don’t know it from leather. What do 
you allow for waste on a leather-binding job? KERATOL 
cuts to advantage. Bind a book in KERATOL and you won’t 
know it from leather. Will wear better, too. Do you want a 
heavy quality to take the place of seal-grain cowhide? We 
have it. Write for samples. 


Sold by leading jobbers and by 


THE KERATOL COMPANY, 


South and Van Buren Sts., 





P. R. BRADLEY, Manager. 


JUST OUT 


Keratol 
Glue 


GIVES PERFECT SATIS- 
FACTION. 
WILL STICK KERATOL 


AND EVERYTHING ELSE, 


AND HOLDS WELL. 
ASK US OR YOUR JOBBER 
ABOUT IT. 


& 


Keratol 
Size 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT 
FOR GILDING KERATOL. 











Newark, N. J. 
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Your Standing Now. 





The merchant asked the storekeeper for his financial statement before 
accepting his order. He received a favorable statement, but it was dated 
five years prior to the date of his order. The goods were not shipped. 

The world cares very little about how you stood a few years ago—it 
wants to know how you stand today. Your old presses were up to date 
once, but today they are not. They do good work still, but they have 
no power to draw trade to you. They cannot bring in the customers 
that a new press brings. 

If you decide to put in a new press, don’t let it be three years behind 
the times. Choose the latest patent on the market. That is the new series 
Cottrell, made from entirely remodeled and improved patterns of 1808. 
It is the highest achievement in printing machinery up to today. 

It is the only press that has “‘reserve’’ speed beyond the capacity of 


the feeder. Write us about it. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


E. C. GREENMAN, Western Manager. 
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“Comparisons 
are Odious” 


to the “other fellow” who 
uses THIS 


















LORING COES. 


to make Knives by. 


The result is a 
“Micro-Ground” 








Write 


L. Coes & Co. 


pa ie a Worcester, Mass. 


If not — no souvenir. 
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The economical - 
and better a 


method of operating machinery of every description 
is with Lundell Motors. The point that will 
appeal most forcefully to shopmen and manufacturers 
is the opportunity offered for a decrease in operating 
expenses. Long lines of shafting and a flapping 
wilderness of belting have ever been the familiar 
environments of machinery. It has been an expensive method at best, because 
whether all the machines or only one, is operated, the long shaft with its load of 
pulleys and belts and power-consuming bear- 
ings must be kept in motion. 

A great contrast is evident with electric- 
ally driven machines. There are just as 
many opportunities for economy as you 
have machines, because #0 power is used 
except right where work is being done. 
Every machine is started or stopped, run 
iast or slow, or reversed, absolutely inde- 
pendent of every other machine in the shop. 


The Lundell Motor method of 


driving machinery is 








Economical 
Flexible 
Simple 
Safe 
Reliable 
Clean 





We will be pleased to give estimates of cost, plans and advice. Correspondence 
solicited with printers, binders, engravers, electrotypers or anyone interested in the 
operation of machinery. Address Press Department 


Sprague Electric Company, 
ee ll 20 Broad St., New York City. 


Fisher Building. 























The Early Bird 
Catches the 


Worm 


AMERICAN 4 COLOR CO. 


Our New Line of 


-okbACKS.... 


is no doubt the most 
elaborate assortment 
ever put on the market. 
The same is made up of 
art reproductions from 
European and American 
originals and twelve 
very novel imitations of 
colored photographs. 


Send 25 Cents 





SEE THE APPLES, ORANGES, PEACHES AND GRAPES! 


OUR CALENDAR BACKS FOR 1900 ARE ALL 


PEACHES 








215 IG | 





eine Es 


25! 


@ 


(27 22 22 V3 








FM 15 





2829 30 31 














selected Calendar Backs and Pads. 





on cardboard, we charge $1.00. 2% ee ee em 


NO A MIFHIF S.REVOALIITIONN CVIINNEO oporece 


am. a 


MX X KM 


START NOW 
SELLING....... 
CALENDARS 





{61-169 SOUTH CANAL STREET 


Printers buying our 


CALENDAR 
BACKS and 
PADS 


can successfully compete 
with any exclusive cal 
endar house, because 
they handle a good line 
at the right prices. 


to pay for the mailing of our beautiful {1x14 Catalogue, illustrating in colors, full size, thirty 
For complete cea Line, Se of rsd subjects 
























Soe a hap es eee 


irda boatee tn eee cases aL Oe ee 


Sees 








THESE ARE 
A FEW DESIGNS OF 


HIGH GRADE 
BLOTTERS 





t 





They are Sold in Assortments of 


12 Different Designs 


AMERICAN 3 COLOR CO. 

















CHICAGO... 
- 
GOOD BLOTTERS 
soveess ARE 
Good Advertising 
we WViediums : 
THE PRINTER WILL FIND A READY SALE FOR | 


THEM, AND CAN MAKE A HANDSOME PROFIT 
IN ADDITION TO THE PROFIT ON HIS PRESS- 


AMERICAN 3 COLOR CO. CHICAGO 














PRICES ror THESE BLOTTERS ARE VERY 


REASONABLE 








CONSIDERING THE QUALITY 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS AND SEND 
TEN CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE FOR A SAMPLE SET OF 
TWELVE BLOT TERS 2.2 25% 56 38 6 6 8 Ee SE Ne Se Ne Ue 


AMERICAN 3 COLOR CO. 
161-169 South Canal Street ee we ee) 
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‘**O, hame cam’ our guid man at even’, and hame cam’ he, 
And there he saw a saddle-horse, where nae horse should be: 
And how cam’ the horse here, an’ whas maun he be, 

An’ how cam’ the horse here wi’oot the rights 0’ me? 
* x % * os 


A coo, quoth he? Ay, a coo, quo’ she. 
Weel, far hae I travelled and muckle hae I seen, 
3ut a saddle on a milk coo saw I never nane!’’ 


(Jacobite Song.) 


PRINTER from the South, calling at our office recently, made the following remark: 

“You don’t sufficiently advertise the fact, which I only now appreciate, that 

although your presses are the highest representation of mechanical style and 

construction, their cost is not so far beyond that of the spider-web variety as one might 
imagine from their appearance.”’ 

We were impressed with the force of this observation, realizing that our objective 
has been to impress upon prospectors that, while we do charge a higher price the value 
is commensurate. We never have pretended, and don’t pretend, to put a saddle on a 
horse and then sell the combination at the price of a saddled “‘coo.’’ Nevertheless, 
the result of the extent and system of our manufacture, and dealing with the user direct, 
to the practical elimination of the profits of middlemen, is such that we are enabled to 
sell a press of the thoroughbred saddle-horse variety at so slight an advance upon that , 
of the archaic, ramshackle, knock-kneed hybrids that anyone who pretends to keep to 
the fore in the business of printing, embossing or paper-box cutting and scoring cannot 


afford to let pass the advantage. 


Our Catalogue Laureate mailed upon request. 





JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY i 








DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS ©} 


‘**COLT’S ARMORY "’ 
PLATEN PRINTING, EMBOSSING, 







STAMPING AND PAPER-BOX CUTTING 
AND ) 
SCORING PRESSES 









253 BROADWAY, NEw York City 


RRA raps 5 cet 


934 MONADNOCK BUILDING, CHICAGO 






57 SHOE LANE, LONDON 






BUILT AT COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD 





OR 


ark 


BLANK 
BOOKS 


HONEST GOODS. FULL COUNT. FAIR PRICES. 


we 


THEY HAVE THE 
INEFFACEABLE 
STAMP OF GENIUS 
IN DESIGN AND 
EXACTNESS 

OF PRODUCTION, 





Ce 


16 oz to the Ib 


36 ip. to the ya. 


YOUR INTERESTS 
AND OURS 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ambipng «. 
Embossip 


POPOL AAD: 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 
HANDSOME EFFECTS. 
REASONABLE PRICES. ; 


Catalogue Covers a Specialty 








CLOTH AND LEATHER CASE-MAKING, 


25 sheelS (100 pades) 
y {0 the quire 





ARE IDENTICAL 
WHEN YOU DEAL 
WITH US. 


Te 


BOOK-EDGE GILDING AND MARBLING. 





& 
bad 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUES. 


WALCUTT BROTHERS, 
139-143 Centre Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BAS-RELIEF OF ADMIRAL DEWEY beautifully embossed. 
copies mailed, prepaid, on receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


Cs 


LET US SHOW YOU 
OUR LINE OF 

FOLIO BOOKS 
CONTAINING 
‘““‘WESTLOCK’’ PAPER 
MADE BY THE 


KEITH PAPER Co. 


Boorum & Pease Company, 


MAKERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY, 
101 -103 Duane Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Sample 


Manufactory: 
3ROOKLYN, N.Y. 








‘“Monttor’ ‘“Monttor’ ‘“Monttor’’ 


We manufacture the well-known 


Monitor Wire Stitching Machines. | Monitor Round-Cornerand Punch Machines. 
Monitor Power Perforators. Monitor Power and Lever Embossers. 
Monitor Numbering and Paging Machines. Monitor Roller and Job Backers. 

Monitor Multiplex Punching Machines. Etc. Etc. Etc. 


0000-0000-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0 
Stitcher; capacity, 1 sheet to 34 inch, combining all the well- 


| 
Specia ° . | | 
known improved features in our Monitors, also with a new 


style spool tension (which releases only sufficient wire for each staple), also 
special indicator (which instantly adjusts staples of any length). We challenge 
competition, invite inspection and guarantee satisfaction. 

Our increased facilities enable us to furnish complete outfits, either new or 
rebuilt machinery, on short notice. 

Write for our specialty catalogue, showing cuts of our specialties, prices, etc. 
We have a large stock of rebuilt machinery on hand, for sale at low prices, for 
cash or on easy terms. 


0-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0 
PRICES. 


Our latest production is a 20th Century Monitor No. 1 


This 
Machine 
is our 
Special 
Calendar 
and 
Large 
Pamphlet 
Stitcher, 
No. 24. 
SIZES AND 
STRAIGHT FEED. ROLL FEED. 
. $450.00 
300.00 
200.00 
175.00 
165.00 
100.00 


No. 00 —Capacity 1 sheet to 1% inch, $700.00 
No. 0 4 14 inch, + « « 990,00 
No. 1 ai | ied . . « « 400.00 No. si 4 
No. 1% A eo ~ » « » 30000 | Moi 2% Rs 4 
No. 2 3 200.00 si , 

No. 3 2 4 150.00 


—Capacity 4 inch, . 
vA A oe 


| + . . . 
| No. ad 1 to 60 sheets, . 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED 


197-201 South Canal Street, . . . « CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK STORE—44 and 46 Duane St., WreLp & StuRTEVANT, Agents. 


Latham Machinery Co. 
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The Standard Machinery Co. 


MYSTIC, CONN. 





Successors to GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


pa aneen-CarnTnRe Y W/ ATCH our June 
SANBORN EMBOSSERS (imei ne 
SANBORN SMASHERS a 
SANBORN ROLLER BACKERS \ for Paper-Feeding Machines. 
AND ALL MACHINES IN We will have an important 
THE CATALOGUE OF announcement to make in this 
GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS \f line that Printers and Pub- 
AND DUPLICATE PARTS \/ 

OF SAME.... 


lishers will be interested in. 


CHAS. N. STEVENS, Western Manager, LAMBERSON SHERWOOD, Manager of Sales, 
304 Fisher Building, Chicago. 320 Potter Building, New York. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


RESESSSSSE SESS PS EPOEPPPEPE PEPE PEELED 











DEXTER PERIODICAL [HOLDER ™ sisuo"" 














A Most Valuable and Complete Machine for Periodical Work. 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 127 DUANE ST. Paper Folding and Feeding Machinery, 


CHICAGO, 315 DEARBORN ST. 


BOSTON, 149 CONGRESS ST. PEARL RIVER, N. i? 


LONDON, 46 FARRINGDON ST., E.C. (One hour from New York City.) 
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WHAT THEY SAY WHO USE 
The Acme Self- ot ay Cutter 











(copy) 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., : 
ELGIN, ILL. 
ELGIN, ILL., February 21, 1899. 
CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS Co., Kemble St., Boston, Mass.: 
Gentlemen,—We beg to say that the Acme Cutting Machine purchased of you some 
four or five years ago is giving us most excellent satisfaction, as it has done from the 
It has been in constant use trimming books, and has never failed or given us trouble 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 


G. B. RICHARDSON, Supt. 


first. 
of any kind. 


(COPY) 


HURLBUT PAPER MFG. CO., 
SOUTH LEE, MASS. 
Soutu LEE, Mass., March 20, 1899. 


CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS Co., Boston, Mass.: 

Gentlemen ,— Replying to yours of the 18th, regarding the Acme Cutters we have, we 
are pleased to say that they have given us excellent satisfaction. 
and so far as our experience goes find they serve our 


We have used them 


certainly for eight years, if not longer, 

purposes better than any others we have ever used. Yours very truly, 
(Signed) HURLBUT PAPER MFG. CO. 
A. W. Eaton, Prest. 


33, 35, 37 Kemble Street, 


The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. socron, MASS USA | a 

















© S) ar 
MAKERS OF THE (2) 


Oswego Machine Works Brown & Carver Cutters 


OSWVEGO, N.Y. ee oswrcoy, 


DBR | pn 









Chicago Salesrooms, 319 Dearborn Street. 
J. M. IVES, Western Agent. 





aap cut, automatically clamped 
work is possible on the Brown & Carver Cut- 
= ters on account of the method of applying the 
pressure to the work. The principle of hand clamp- 
ing is utilized in the automatic clamp of the Brown & 9 
Carver Cutters only. 

The feature of accuracy, with the ease 
and speed with which work can be per- 
formed, produces results never thought pos- 
sible on a paper cutter. 

An additional feature: Although the 
Brown & Carver Automatic is equipped with 
foot treadle for lowering clamp to work, 
the gauge and clamp interlock so that work 
can be cut up to one-half inch. 


SELLING AGENTS. 
VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, . . 17 to 23 Rose St., New York. 
Cc. R. CARVER, . . « 25 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. E. KENNEDY & CO., . 414 East Pearl Si., Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 2 
MILLER & RICHARD, . . . « 7 dordan St., Toronto, Can. 
§ 405 Sansome Street, i p fe © GC) 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS C€O., . ? Sin Sincere. 


























So ® OR 
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F, E. OKIE COMPANY 
KENTON PLACE PHILADELPHIA 




















7 
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Chis is a Specimen of our 


Brilliant Red 


$1.00 per Ib. 








5. €. Okie Zo. 


Kenton Place Philadelphia 





“Good Enough to Frame.” 


The portrait of the old man, in our inset last 
November, has excited wide interest. Many people 
have written to say kind things about it, and to ask 
for copies. They say it is ‘good enough to frame.” 

We have had some copies printed on large 
sheets of heavy enameled paper, and shall be happy 
to furnish them at cost to our friends (10 cents, in 
atube.) They have no advertising matter on, and 
make a handsome picture—quite “good enough 
to frame.” It will look well over your desk. 

As we wished to do full justice to the picture, 
we had it printed with a first-class ink,—the same 
black ink used in printing these insets. Never mind 
its name,—you can call it almost anything you 
please. Some ink men have an ink not quite so 
good which they call Dollar Half-tone Black. But 
our ink you can buy for forty cents a pound. 

And it is all right. 

Whatever may be said of the picture, the ink is 
“good enough to frame.” 


With a sample like this nicely framed over your 
desk, with no advertisement printed on it, you can 
have much fun “jollying” the ink men. 

For instance, you can ask the one who wants to 
send you a barrel of his Dollar Half-tone Black at 
the special price of go cents, to guarantee that it 
will come up to your framed sample. He will kick, 
but will finally consent. And ten to one his ink 
won't meet his guarantee. 

Or, you can listen to them offering to bet Al- 
most anyone of them will bet a five-doilar bill— 

(1) That such an ink can’t be bought under 
a dollar. 

(2) That the specimen was printed ona stop- 
cylinder. 

(3) That it was rolled twice. 

(4) That each sheet had two impressions. 

Don’t bet—it’s wrong. But show him this affi- 


davit about the insets. F. E. OKIE CO. 








i Mies 2s LO Cerl ofy that these insets (and also all other insets 
appearing in the INLAND PRINTER during the years 1896, 1897 and 1898; 
showing samples of the inks of the F. F:. Okie Co.), were printed in my estab- 
lishment; that the work was done under my tmmediate supervision, and that [ 














Printed on I, N, Megargee & Co.’s Snow-White Enamel, 


) day of January, 1899, before me. 





was personally familiar with the details 


, Philadelphia, ss: 
yo pin thereof: that the presswork was done on a 


Alfred J. Ferris above named being 
duly affirmed according to law, deposes | Huber Four-Roller Two-Revolution press: 


above certificate are trite. 
ALFRED J. FERRIS. pression for cach side, and cach impression 


Affirmed and subscribed the fifth \ made with a single rolling of the form. 





Notary Public. 


SAM’ L H. KIRKPATRICK, oil, Ired J: fe VVIS. 





8 
f 
i 
n 
: 
: 


,) 


p and says that the facts set forth in the . 2 ; 2 
eS: : J that cach shect was printed ata single im- * 





tt cme $46 marae 9 ¢) commun Gp 
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Cime-Saver's 


Ue 








. Ser. Hl.— 


For Half-tone Work. 


Ser. [V.— 


For Line Work. 


Completely anastigmatic. 


Rapid workers. 

Absolute definition and 
detail over the whole 
plate. 


Send for Catalogue. 











BAS 


LINEAR 





LENSES 


Voigtlacnder § Son Optical Co. 


467 W. 14th Street, New York. 





“THE REEVES” VARIABLE SPEED 
COUNTERSHAFT. eeoeooeoe 





Connected precisely 
the same as the 
ordinary step - cone 
countershaft, and 
can be used on any 





kind of press. By 


NO simply turning a con- 
STOPPING CLEAN : : 

“ a venient little crank 
SHIFT BELT. NOISELESS. any speed of the 

vw 


machine may be in- 
sie stantly obtained. 


- 








You will find that you can turn out more and 
better work with your presses thus connected, and 
if you will give one a trial you will order more. 


Catalogue and full details sent upon application to 
Sole Manufacturers, 


REEVES PULLEY CO. 
Columbus, Ind., U.S.A. 


(Address Department I.) 





COST IS THE FOUNDATION OF ESTIMATES 








“TBJERFECTION™ No. 4... 


A cut of which is shown herewith, is the cheapest machine 
in the world of its capacity, two sheets to one-half inch. 


Toronto, Canada. 


Will use round wire Nos. 21 to 28, inclusive, and flat wire with- 

" out change. 

Extra large saddle and table, with space between head and cast- 
ing extra large, viz: fifteen inches. 

Exclusive new patent spring-roll feeding devices. 

Exclusive new patent quadrant feed gear. 

Exclusive durable wire-cutting apparatus. 

Exclusive new patent supporter, having a backward motion. 


In short—the most desirable stitcher ever placed on any 
market of its capacity. 


Information freely given. Machines ready for shipment. 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


60 Duane Street, English Office : 
Canadian Office: T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN, 
28 Front Street, West, New York. 46 Farringdon Street, 


London, E. C. 
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WEARS 
BETTER THAN 
ANY OTHER 


{’....THE....\ 

{/ MOST BEAUTIFUL, \ 
{THE MOST COMPLETE 
‘AND THE MOST AVAIL-' 
ABLE SERIES RECENT- 


IT IS NOT 
HIGH-PRICED 
TYPE 


Beautiful Graceful 


IT IS 

THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 
TO BUY 


CAN BE 
USED ON ALL 
KINDS OF 
WORK 


MacFarland 


Type 


T contains more sizes than 

any other face made, and, 
on account of its character, 
can be used in all classes of 
work—from the cheapest to 
the best. It is not high-priced 
type, and it will wear better 
than almost any other face 
made. The beauties of this 
type are all shown in this and 
other advertisements of this 


| IF you want to see it tastily 


displayed in its full glory 
and in all its many and useful 
sizes, including all the /talic 
which was cut especially for 
this face, send for the beau- 
tiful pamphlet which is just 
off the press. Only a limited 
number of these however have 
been issued, so if you should 
desire a copy of it do not de- 





1 lay, but send for one at once. } 
| 
— | 


= = —————— —aomnn a -s| eee 











| number of the Inland Printer. 





TYPE FOUNDRY 
po gaan 17s 


Pine Street 


Inland... 
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Owing to a great advance in raw materials, 
we are compelled to decrease our discounts 
on type. We shall ask customers to stand 
but a small portion of the increased cost of 
manufacture, and on and after May 1, 1899 





| With an ad- 
| ditional dis- 
| count of 5% 














OUR 7 ror cash..... 
Discount * 
ie EVERYONE 
STANDARD | rizria 
LINE . TYPE es | 


more than the 


ordinary kinds. 
WILL BE 0 If you are not 
a among our cus- 
a eeeor 0 tomers, let us at 


once show you 
wherein are its 
great advantages 

















Inland Type Foundry 


217-219 PINE STREET.......SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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cw 
Wm. Freund & Sons, 
174-176 State Street, Is a new high-grade 
Chicago. antique book paper. 
Steel Plate { Engravers and Steel Die { Engravers and 
Copper Plate| Printers. Brass Die | Embossers. 


SEND ILLINOIS PAPER CO. 


FOR 
SAMPLES. No. 181 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wedding Invitations and 
Announcements. 


Write for samples, circulars and price lists pertaining to our various lines. 
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THE IMPRINT 


BENEDICT,ENG.CHI. 
ATTESTS 


EXCELLENCE. 




























“DESIGNING 
RIC 


pi" GHIGAEG®, 











ectly True Chase 


Will pay for itself over and over again, in any 
office, by saving time-in locking up. 














The kind we make being welded by electricity, we are 
enabled to guarantee you just such a Chase. Thousands turned 
out annually. We can make you anything in this line that you 


may want. 
F, W ESEL M FG. CO. ——" Coke. wk 


MANUFACTURERS OF eer 


82-84 FULTON STREET, Printers’, Electrotypers’, Stereotypers’ and 
NEW YORK. Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


pany (MUU 
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The Robert Dick 


has stood the test of years. The 
first to be invented, it still leads 
all others in simplicity, 

durability and speed. 
With it, experts have 
addressed from 6,000 to 
8,586 papers in less than 
anhour. No office com- 

plete without it. 


For information concerning 
Mailer, address 


139 West Tupper St. 


BENITO NICHOLS, Agent, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


72 Dean St., Soho, London, England. —_ 
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“GEM” Paper Cutter 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOWARD 
IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


The “Gem” has all improve- 
ments and is well known to the 
trade. Twenty-five years on the 
market. 

Also Victor and Diamond 
Hand and Power Cutters. 








PIONEER OF 


Gauge 
Pins 


TO THE WORLD! 


All the Best. 
First and Latest. 


ATTACHMENTS 
for the Job Press. 


Ask your dealer for them 
or send to 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 


RAW AOLUST ING, 8100 on 








CAPPER INGER em Tee 





eons, Patentee, Manufacturer, 


No. 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


RABOL MFG. CO. 


Toe aaa 
ARABOL MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


15 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. 


MACHINE GUM-—For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 
for use. Guaranteed to keep forthree months. Cold water will reduce 
it. Does not harden in the keg. 

FLEXIBLE GLU E— For heaviest bookbinding. 
ordinary glue. 

SPHINX LIQUID GLUE NO. 2—Replacing animal glue for light binding. 
Can be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 

EMBOSSING LIQUID — For leather, cloth and silk. 

ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX—The cleanest mucilage, transparent, easy 
flowing, not crusting at the mouth of the bottle. 


Much more elastic than 


Needs only reducing by cold water. 





Buy your Flat Writings direct 


from the manufacturer, and get uniform stock at all times. 


We carry in Chicago the largest stock of Loft Dried and Tub 
Sized Papers in the West. All Papers are of our own manu- 
facture and lines that you can duplicate at any time. 


.. IN STOCK... 

Bristols 
Wedding Papers 
Fancy Papers 
Embossed Boards 


Ledgers 
Superfines 
Fines 
Bonds 


Linens 
Colored Flats 
Ruled Stock 
Envelopes 


Wedding Note, Quarter Ream 
Goods and Papeteries. 


Capacity 36 Tons Daily. 
Write for 


Samples and 
Catalogue. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
238-240 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 





MATRIX PASTE— Ready mixed. 
Periodicals are recorded in the 


A(() Directory and Price List. 


The many printers who are also publishers, or who 
carry Books, Periodicals, Newspapers and Stationery 
as a side line, ought to have the best information on 
those branches of their business. Its Directory and 
Price List of Periodicals is alone worth the subscrip- 
tion price. 

THE BOOKSELLER 
AND NEWSMAN, 
49 West 24th St., NEW YORK. 


$1.00 a Year. 
10c. a Number. 
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For Progressives. 


Che British Printer. 


EVERY ISSUE CONTAINS 





. $1.83 | 


Annual Subscription, 
Post free. 

Specimen Copy sent post free | 

| on receipt of stamps, value | 

| 15 Cents. 


Information on Trade Matters, 

Advice on Technical Affairs, 

Hints on Everyday Work, 

Suggestions for Special Occasions, 

News of Printers and Printing, 

All about New Machinery and Appliances, 

Descriptions of Improved Methods of Work, 
Sample Jobs for * Lifting,” PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 

‘An Art Gallery of Reproductions. | 


_— 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd., 


LEICESTER: De Montfort Press. 
LONDON: 1 Imperial Bldgs., Ludgate Circus, E. C. 





A Printer’s Subscription 


To AD SENSE is worth many times the price as a 


suggestion of good printing, artistic composition, thorough 


_presswork. And then, Ad Sense is always interesting, instruc- 


tive, to business men in all lines. 


Send 5 cents for sample copy ; or better still -because it is just 
as easy—send 50 cents for a year’s subscription. 


Address... 


THE 
AD SENSE 
COMPANY, 


79 Fifth Ave 
CHICAGO. 
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L.L.BROWN 
PAPER ADAM, MAO 
COMPANY °°" 


MAKERS OF.... 


Linen Ledger and Record Papers 


For Blank Books, Merchants’ and Bankers’ Ledgers, 
County or State Records. 


All-Linen Papers 


For Typewriting and Fine Correspondence. 


Bond Papers 


For Policies, Deeds and Commercial Purposes. 


Handmade Papers 


We are the only makers of Handmade Paper in the 
United States, and the increasing demand for these 
papers for drawing, water-color painting, correspondence 
and special book editions gives ample evidence 
of their popularity 








(SNS! J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 


212-218 MONROE STREET, 


Be sure to specify CHICAGO, 
“B N’ 7? 
cnet ‘ Are Western Agents for the Linen Ledger and 


when ordering your Record, the All-Linen and the Bond Papers. 


Blank Books. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


S@SQHE undersigned take pleasure in advising their 


Yy 
a many patrons and friends that a rapidly growing 


» business has necessitated an increase in office 
space. After May J, therefore, we will be found in the 


RAND-McNALLY BUILDING 











Ath floor... rooms 409-41 1-413-415... directly opposite the 
premises on which our Engraving and Electrotyping plants 
are located, thus making the move not only advantageous 
on account of increased space, but also as regards the 
matter of convenience, 2% 2 2% om 2 mt ee ee Ue Ot 
We solicit a call from all our friends, and trust they will not 
fail to bear in mind our new location when in need of High 
Grade ENGRAVING, DESIGNING and ELECTROTYPING. 


OSGOOD COMPANY 


HEADQUARTERS 
ALSO OF.... 


OSGOOD 
ART COLORTYPE CO. 
































Pi. Sicses Incidentally, we might add that this is 
not the only move we will make, as in the course of 
a few months we will occupy permanent quarters in 
new building immediately adjoining the one in which 
our manufacturing departments are located *» % % .% 
at 165 and 167 Adams Street... 








OM ISTANCE TELEPHONE..... MAIN 3488 




















RanvD-MCNALLY BUILDING, 
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RONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY \arenousé: 
All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 


SECONDHAND PRESSES. _ May 1, 1899. 





TWO REVOLUTION. | 230— 25x35 Potter Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam 
one Pe, ee ee ‘ Cz bell Niieps table udtenhull f and overhead fixtures. 
267 — 41x56, Tw eG: a : ae Bl oss table distribution, front | 223—17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. and overhead fixtures. 


214 — 24x29 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
wire springs, steam and overhead fixtures 
262 — 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 


268 — 42x60 Two-Revolution Potter, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


280 — 36x52 Two-Revolution Potter, air springs, 4 rollers, rack and cam and F, 
table distribution, rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. . and overhead fixtures. 5 r s 
264 — 32x46 Potter Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam 
THREE REVOLUTION. ~ and overhead fixtures. ae ; ’ ‘ 
277 — 33x46 Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
203 — 40x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fix- tapeless delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 
tures. (Press suitable for newspaper work.) 270 — 20x25 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 


steam and overhead fixtures. 


265 — 37x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, tape delivery, side steam 74 — 38x54 Bagley & Sewell Press, rack and screw and table distribution 





and overhead fixtures. : 4 4 : : 
tapeless delivery, 2 rollers, wire springs, side steam and overhead 

STOP CYLINDERS. -,__ a fixtures. . ; eee 
276— 36x52 Potter Drum, wire springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 


delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
279 — 37'6x52 Hoe Drum, rack and screw distribution, 2 rollers, tapeless 
delivery, wire springs, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


261 — 34x48 Hoe Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. 
235 — 30x42 Cottrell Stop Cylinder, 4 rollers, steam and overhead fixtures. 


DRUM CYLINDERS. | DOUBLE CYLINDERS. 


| 

226 — 24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack 217 — 33x46 Taylor, air springs, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. z 
259— 21x27 Potter Drum, wire springs, tapeless delivery, 2 rollers, steam OSCILLATORS 

and overhead fixtures. | . 
258— 18x22 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, 2 rollers, air springs, tapeless 189 — 39x53 Campbe!] Oscillator Job and Book Press, rack and table dis- 

delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. tribution, 4 rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
234 — 28x32 Campbell, 2 rollers, front delivery, table distribution, side steam 


257 — 37x51 Scott Drum, 2 rollers, air springs, tapeless delivery, steam and 
and overhead fixtures. 


overhead fixtures. 





The undersigned has purchased the plant, consisting of the machinery and tools for manufacturing and repairing, also 
all the printing machinery and good will of the Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse Co., and is prepared to furnish 
thoroughly rebuilt machinery, guaranteed first class in every respect. The storeroom is ample for the display of machinery, 
and there is no larger or better stock in Chicago. Call and satisfy yourself at any time, or write for descriptive price lists. 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, — "BRONSON, 


54 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Butialo THE EMMERIGH 


— Improved Bponzing and 
Printing Fopusting 


Tnks. Machine vyvvv 


ight in Quality. | sizes... Mia 
Rig. Quality. — al 


Telephone, Main 224. 












Right in Pri 14 x = 
¥ 4x 25 
ight in Price is aD 
25 x 40 
28 x 44 
84 44 
36 Over 1,500 


Machines 
in use. 


There is no doubt about this. They _ 40 
are made right, just right, all right, 
and in addition to this, the price is 
right, which is certainly a considera- 
tion in these times of close competi- 


tion; and remember, ‘Buffalo Inks wall aed 


always work.” SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing heavy paper 
stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 
We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for embossing 
tablet covers, etc. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, EMMERIGH & VONDERLEHR, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 191-198 Worth St., New York. 





WRITE US. Write for Prices and Particulars. 
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Here is Success 
For You!!! Ability, 


Due only to ( Integrity, 
Knowledge. 


Our new factory began operations January 8, 1898. 
By January 1, 1899, we had made and sold over 


1,100,000 Ibs. of Ink. 


We have opened 2,450 accounts. 
Direct mail reorders constitute two-thirds of our business. 


Complimentary letters expressing satisfaction with 
our inks are daily occurrences. 


Starting with double the capacity of our former factory, 
we have just had to increase it 50 per cent. 


We are now making one-fifth of all the inks made 
in the United States. 


We are now more certain than ever that a large and 
lucrative business can be done with 


HONEST Inks for HONEST People. 


We shall continue to strictly adhere to our principles: 


CORRECT INKS, 
CORREC* PRICES, 
CORRECT METHODS. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


Printing Ink Makers, 
New York City. 


Export to 


Europe, Australia, South America, 
Canada, Mexico. 






























Improved Ink Mill. 


THE BLACK & CLawson Co. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


Builders of Improved 


yy Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 


Saturating and Drying 
INK MILLS....... || pschisery, 


PERFORATORS | Plating Machines, 


|| Special Machinery, etc. 


Write us for prices and further particulars. 





= | Wells 
| Cabinets 


Dust-proof. 

Filled with high- 
grade “Strong Slat” 
Cases, unless a 
cheaper grade is 
ordered. 

Price lists sent to 
applicants. 


HEBER WELLS, 
155 William St. 
NEW YORK. 














Wood Type. 





@SWEBVOSASBWABEBOBSBBI 


| A Few Special Lots 


¢ 

( 
In Writing, Book and $ 
Wood Cut Papers are 

¢ offered, in case lots ¢ 

é only, at more than ¢ 

$ attractive prices....... ¢ 

( 

& 


Union Card & Paper Co. 
27 Beekman St., New York. 
VWVOVS WV VeoesweVeouwsyd 








“Puritan” 
Embossing 
Size 


Is Unequaled. 


Te 
Pearl Leather 
a a 
Finish 
Dries Instantly. 
Quality Unsurpassed. 
i ) a 
Write for Sample to 


F. W. Thurston & Co. 


Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO. 





THE DAYTON 
GAS AND GASOLINE 
ENGINE leads all others in 








| Durability. 


Sizes from 
1 to 50 H.P. 


THE DAYTON 
GLOBE 

IRON WORKS 
co. 

840 Ludlow St., DAYTON, OHIO. 


PRINTER’S ESTIMATE BOOK. 


Just 
the 


iently in 


have long wished for an Estimate Book that was arré y 
PRINTERS eagle bag a or an Estimate Book that was arranged 


act shape, and which could be carried conven- 


the pocket for ready reference. 


CAMPSIE’S VEST POCKET ESTIMATE BOOK 


is the handiest and most perfect ever devised. No trouble 


e to accurately estimate on any kind of work by its use. Mis- 
t In takes are impossible, and a profit can be made on every 
job. Don’t guess at the cost of work, but know what it 


is worth. Used and indorsed by the leading printers 


for 


of the country. Recommended by all the typographical 
journals. f 


Order a supply for your estimators and solic- 


itors. Price: single copies, 50 cents; per dozen, $5.00. 


Printers 


direct to 


EVENING WISCONSIN BLDG. 


The savings made on a single estimate will pay for a 
year’s supply. For sale by all branches of the American 
Type Founders Co., THE INLAND PRINTER, or remit 


JOHN W. CAMPSIE, 
Micwauree, Wis., U.S. A. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Profitable Advertising, ors hist 


tising journal published by Kate E. Griswold, 
Boston, Mass., is now located in new and 
larger offices at No 227 Washington street. 
(Opposite Globe Building.) 


Ten cents brings a sample copy 
of this up-to-date illustrated magazine, if you 
mention Zhe /nland Printer. 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 
Foreign subscription price, $1.50 per year. 


Address 
PROFITABLE ADVERTISING, 
227 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











The Inland Printer 
Cut and 
Ornament Book 


192 pages; 1,628 cuts. 
25 cts., postpaid; we refund the 25 cts. 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
212 Monroe St., Chicago. 


4$4666466666664 
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J. CLYDE OSWALD....Editor and Pubiisher....150 Nassau Street, New York. 





A Magazine 


devoted to the interests of 
those engaged in Printing, 
Publishing, Bookbinding, 
Engraving, Electrotyping, 
etc. “% Handsomely illus- 
trated, and printed on a 
fine quality of paper. 


Send 10c. for a copy. 
$1.00 a Year. 
50c. for Six Months. 





‘© CUSHING ’? IN A NUTSHELL. 


This is the handiest 
book of Parliamentary 
Law ever made. Every 
MAN and WOMAN and 
every BOY and = GIRL 
in the United States 
® should know something 
of the LAws and METH- 
ops that govern assem- 
blies. ‘These are days of 
CLUBS, SOCIETIES and 
ORGANIZATIONS for all 
sorts of purposes, So- 
CIAL, POLITICAL, RELI- 
Gious and PHILANTHROPIC, for Business and 
Pleasure, and he or she who cannot take an intel- 
ligent part in them is unfitted for the ordinary 
business of life, and will miss some of its great- 
est pleasures. The Parliamentary Rules as em- 
bodied in ** CUSHING” IN A NUTSHELL are the 
result of many years of practical experience. 
They are necessary to facilitate the business of 
an organization and make its work effective. 
By following them confusion and ill-feeling are 
avoided, each individual has his rights, and the 
will of the majority is reached. Without them 
a meeting becomes a mob. If a personis not a 
master of these rules he may carry this little 
book in his vest pocket and be able to refer to 
it, on every conceivable point, in the fraction of a 
minute. Added to the book are a Model Consti- 
tution and set of By-Laws, so drafted that they 
may be modified to suit any character of organi- 
zation. Size, 434 by 2' inches. 


Bound in flexible cloth, .  25c. / 
Russialeather, . . . . 35c./ 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
150 NAssaAvu STREET, 212-214 Monroe Sr., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





postpaid. 
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THE J. W. OBANNON COMPANY, 


a ST 


Agents for 

HOLLISTON 

LINEN-FINISH 

BOOK CLOTHS and — 

BUCKRAMS, also = ie ef 

KERATOL Cable Address, 
Obannonco, 


Imitation Leather. X 





CN Manufacturers of Book Cloth and 
Dealers in Bookbinders’ Supplies, 


74 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn. 


New York. 





“EFrythro” Dry Plates. 


HEIR sensitiveness to the red light 

makes them superior in color value to 

any other isochromatic plate now in 
market. They will be found specially 
adapted to the making of the blue and 
yellow plate in three-color work, giving 
full red action, and decreasing the time of 
exposure for the blue plate from thirty to 
five and ten minutes. A trial will convince 
you of their incomparable excellence. 


Send for Price List. 


International Color-Photo Co. 


1317 Monadnock Block, 


Telephone, 
Chicago. 


Harrison 1025. 





AND COMPOSITION. 
< UR ELASTIC TABLETING G Lhe 
(S thE BEST ON THE MARKET 
(oN <a 





Louis Dejonge & Co. 
71-73 DUANE STREET, N. Y. 


PAPER FACTORY: Staten Island. 
LEATHER FACTORY: Newark, N. J. 


Bookbinders’ and Pocketbook 

Makers’ Materials. 

Marble, Surface Coated and 

Embossed Paper's. 
“‘Keratol,’’ best imitation of Leather. 





M. GRIFFIN & SONS 


Established 1833. 


Bookbinders’ and 
Pocketbook Makers’ 


Supplies... Agents for 
“KERATOL” 
Best Imitation of Leather. 
Dealers in Pere 


Imported and Amzcrican Embossing 


MARBLE PAPERS. “*Keratol.”’ 
75 and 77 D:ane St.. NEW YORK CITY. 


























: EASTERN BRASS-TYPE FOUNDRY, : Printers BEST 
°y a and 
. 2 CHEAPEST 
‘ a in 
: rass type =| Rolicrs. ™ 
wv a ee 
‘ 18-20 Rose Street, NEW YORK CITY. 4 
; For... . aso Lablet Gum 
: Printers and Bookbinders. mn GODFREY & CO. 
$339923333399333332323333322999333932292222222299292220R | 999 Sansom St. —_ Philadelphia, Pa. 
[ SONG 6. 
SS os Soe TRADE MARK. 
is ‘3 _ | : oa {in | E TCHI N G Al % Used by U. S. Government and thou- 
| gill Tredl | oo La gos — lith mgr ye ane 
. > AY ‘a ‘ ishments in United States and Canada 
RT Gee ice |_| SomiongnatiyontetcMang zine: marine | | aeouces isunawce nares! 
a AP : | Etching. fol ; sisi PRESERVES ROLLERS ! 
eae hs AFFNER COPPER FOR HALF-TONE. SEND FOR WON-EXPLOSIVE ! 
+h i" sph PER Extra quality machine ground and polished. BOUREEE. NO SEDIMENT!" 
tee STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING One gal. of ‘I< arcolin will do the work of six 
‘ {eLiano”¢ ngraving Gs AND ETCHING gals. of Benzine 
wi ¢ | Seneca Supplies he deo moet. _ — Co. 
g&? : rs oe substitute for Ben- vole Ma cture 





V ene: DENVER.COLO. 





AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 





L-fijlartinson & Co. 


... MACHINISTS... 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
——A SPECIALTY____ 


196 and 198 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
Sixth Floor, Rear.... 


CHICAGO. 


Rye, Hipp « [MELoy 


139 Lake Street, 
Chicago, 





Agents for..... 


KERATOL 


The best imitation of leather made, 
Send for samples and prices. 





zine and ‘Turpen- 


tenet 126 William St., N.Y. 

















ARMOUR 
GLUE WORKS 


Special Glues 
rr Bookbinders 


and Printers’ Rollers.... 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 
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FOOL-PROOF! 
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RICHARD PRESTON, 149 Congress St., BOSTON. 


; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
3 
; 
; 
; 
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the New Jersey Wire Stitcher 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO., Sole Agents, 
5 S. Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Our New England Representatives for New Jersey Stitcher: 


MARSHALL, SON & CO., 226 Purchase St., BOSTON. 


9990909000 0090000000 


999990999000 09 00 9000900 000000000000 0000 00000000 000008 





F. H. Stevens Co. 


Minneacteners 





For Wood and Bag Printing 


BRASS TYPE 


For Bookbinders ————— 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


100 High St., Boston, Mass, 
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* You use it. 
STAR BRAND 
PRINTING INK 


‘‘Alqways the same.”’ 


EDWARD K. GRAHAM & CO. 
516 Commerce Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
kkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkk kkk 


* We make it. 
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WM. J. ALEXANDER, Pres. GEO.T. SCHUSTER, Vice-Pres 
F. J. WELCH, Secretary and Treasurer. 


C@iicaco ELECTROTYPE 
© & STEREOTYPE CO. 


RHalf-Tone, Designing, 
Zine Etching, ete. 


ILLUSTRATING Fine Book and Catalogue 
Work a specialty. 


149-155 Plymouth Place, 
CHICAGO. 


‘Telephone, 
Harrison 612. 


STOCK 
CUTS 


Just issued by 
The Beck Engraving Co., 


147, 149, 151 North Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





10 cents 
in stamps. 


New 
Catalogue, 


300 subjects, 


National Electrotype 
Company, 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is Nickel-Plated Half-Tone 
Electrotypes. 


We guarantee them to be just as good as the 
original plates. 


300-306 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





Bookbindery Machinery 


OF THE LATE 


FREY STATIONERY CO. 


or Sr. Louis, 
FOR SALE PIECEMEAL, 
INCLUDING 
Hickok & Piper Ruling Machines, 
with and without striker, 
All-iron Table Shears, Sanborn & 
Marshall make. 
Six-rod No, 6 Standing Presses. 
Paging and Numbering Machines. 
Power Paper Cutters, Sanborn and 
Acme, various sizes. 
Universal and Morrison Wire 
Stitchers. 
Semple Book Trimmer. 
Tennis Foot-power Sewing Machine. 
Sanborn Roller Backer. 
FR td xg getty ly yg olla 


No reasonable offer will be refused. 
For further particulars, etc., apply 


GANE BROS. & CO., Selling Agents, 
406 N. Third St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Has a Customer ever said: 

“‘T want something nicer than ordinary 
type, but I don’t want to pay for expen- 
sive lithographing’’? When this occurs 
you have an opportunity to introduce 


CEROTYPES. 


Our plates print with lithographic effect 
on ordinary job presses. Send for our 
booklet on ‘*Presswork’’ and a line of 
specimens. 
FRANK McLEES & BROS, 
238 William St., New York. 





: (6, Half-Tone 3 
S = Black Ink 3 


@ No offset on 100-lb. 


Coated Stock 3 
@ without sheeting. 


Guaranteed. ® 


@ cae ®) 
4 MADE ONLY BY 4 
‘$  GLIDDEN & WHITE Co. 3? 
@ Printing Ink Makers, 3 


(C) 
(@ CLEVELAND, 


Ss 
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The Dittman Overlay Process 


-Is a patented method of making overlays for 
half-tones, wood cutsand all illustrations requiring 
overlays. It is a perfect and very rapid method, 
superseding the old-fashioned hand-cut overlay in 
all the cities where it has been introduced. If time 
is valuable, finer results desirable, and saving in 
the cost of printing any object, the practical up-to- 
date printers should use this process. Full par- 
ticulars will be given upon application to the 
company. The foundation patent for all manu- 
factured overlays is owned by it. Licenses can be 
obtained for territory or shop. Address 


THE DITTMAN OVERLAY COMPANY, 
409 Pearl St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Two Phil May Nos. 
Three Beginner’s Nos. 
Two Meissonier Nos. 


ALL FOR 50 CTS. 


These seven Nos. and one year’s sub- 
scription from March, 1899, all for $1.40. 





ADDRESS 


THE ART STUDENT, 
132 W. Twenty-third St., New York. 
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A) JIS PURCHASE ST- 
750 HARTFORD ST- 
j, *BOSTON-MASS: 








The best and largest German Trade Journal for 
the Printing Trades. 


Deutscher Buch: und 
Steindrucker, 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers 
and kindred trades, with many 
artistic supplements. 
Yearly Subscription for Foreign Countries, 9s.—post free. 
ample Copy, 9d 
DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER 
(ERNST MORGENSTERN), 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED 


MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 





IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 
ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 
Chicago Ad. Setting Co., Walter S. Parker, 
Manager, 142 Monroe street, Chicago. 
ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 
Ireland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


Designs and places advertising. Book for 
stamp. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES FOR PRINT- 
ERS’ USE. 


American < eno Concern, 
town, N.Y 


James- 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Tirrill, Henry, & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis. 
Wholesale calendars, calendar pads, cards, 
panels, etc.,to printers and jobbers. Immense 
stock, elegant goods, low prices. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


ALBERTYPE PRINTING. 


Albertype Co., The, 250 Adams street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Photo-gelatine illustrations for 
the trade. 


BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels 
and bevels. 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball programmes, invitations, 
tickets, etc. Commencement invitations 

and programmes. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 


BLANK BOOKS. 


Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 


BOILER CLEANSING COMPOUNDS. 


Lord’s Boiler Compounds are used and in- 
dorsed in every steam-using district through- 
out the civilized world. The genuine formu- 
las are made only by Geo. W. Lord, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Send for our book on water 
contamination, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Smigel, 1., 166 William street, New York. Job 
and blank book binder and paper ruler. 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND PAD BOARDS. 


Ingalls & Co., Castleton, N. Y. 
pad and tablet boards. 


Binders’, album, 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Garnar, Thomas, & Co., 181 William 
New York City. 


street, 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago. 
Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 

Strusz, Wm., successor to C. F. 
Ann street, 
gravers’ use. 


Anderson, 61 
New York. Boxwood for en- 





BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 
Eastern Brass Type Foundry, 
New York City. 
Missouri Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


18-20 Rose st., 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Leaf Printers’, embossers’, lithographers’, pa- 
per rulers’, marblers’, ‘ecard bevelers’ and 
bookbinders’ materials. Herm. Behlen & 
Bro., 5 N. William st., New York. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card & Paper Co. 

Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 
Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street; 
works, Hammond, Ind. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Bell Chalk Plate Co., World Building, 71-73 
Ontario street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 
Wallabout street, Brooklyn, New York. 


CLOTH COVERINGS. 
Gehlert, Louis, 204 E. Eighteenth st., New York 
City. Woolen blankets for newspaper im- 
pression cylinders, steel press, lithography. 


COATED PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- | 


TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., head- 
quarters, 171 Wallabout st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CUTTING DIES. 
Wright & McDermott, 323 Race street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Envelope and lithographic dies a 
specialty. 


DIE SINKERS. 

Pietz, Adam, heraldic die sinker, coats of arms, 
crests, seals, seal rings, monograms, address 
dies, etc. 1530 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Sprague Electric Company, 20-22 Broad street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Bright’s “Old Reliable” St. Louis Electro- 
type Foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Habbin Electrotype & Engraving Co., The, 
Detroit, Mich. Process work of all kinds. 

Harrison, A, W., 37 South Charles street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Iron City Electrotype Co., 219-221 
nue, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Third ave- 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South C 
Chicago. 


anal street, 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 

Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 
bossing to the printing, 
stationery trade. 


1865; steel-die em- 
lithographing and 
176 State street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no other. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION, 
Burbank Engraving Co., 683 Washington street, 
Boston. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. 
ing dies, embossing compound, 


Emboss- 
stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 

Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 

brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 
EMERSON BINDERS, ETC. 

Improved Emerson Patent Binders for pay 
rolls, balance sheets, ete. Loadstone tile, 
limitless in capacity, relentless in grip. The 


Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

New Era Iron Works Co., 19 Wayne avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Weber Gas and oe Engine Co., 405-413 
West boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


ENGRAVERS. 

Half-Tone, line, steel and 

J.S. Quirk Engraving Co., 
street, Philadelphia. 


wood engraving. 
112-114 N. Ninth 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 
Ludwig, P., embossing dies 
paper. Artistic 
street, Chicago. 


leather and 
15 S. Canal 


for 
engravings. 
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ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and cop- 
per plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Stationers’ Engraving Co., The, 100 Nassau 
st., New York. Engraving and stamping, 
wedding invitations, visiting and business 
cards, crests, coats of arms and mono- 
grams. High-class work to the trade only. 


ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Document Envelopes. The Cincinnati Paper 
Novelty Co., 247 Walnut st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ETCHING — ZINC. 

Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st., and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 

FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 

NITURE. 

Globe Company, The, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fulton 
and Pearl streets, New York; 226-228 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 

FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
for circulars and information. 


Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, III. 


Write 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Weidlich, O. E., manufacturer of fountain and 
gold pens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 


Richmond Bros., St. Johns, Mich. Manufac- 
turers the IDEAL gasoline engines. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
Chicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth ave., Chicago. ’Phone 113. 


HAND STAMPS. 


Hill, B. B., Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Self- 
inking, band-dating, railroad ticket stamps 
and seal presses. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 
Chicago Printing Ink Co., factory, Grand ave- 

nue and Rockwell street. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 
Wallabout street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Special- 
ties: Ink for copper and steel plate printers; 
stamping, etching and proof ink. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 11-13 McKibben street, 
Brooklyn. 

Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & 
Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored 
inks. 

The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co., office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati and New York. 
High-grade printers’ ink machinery. 

Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink-making machinery. 





JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 


Adams, W. R., & Co., 35 Congress street, W., 
Detroit, Mich. 


LEADS. 


Miller, Otto, Co., The, 88 West Jackson street, 
Chicago. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 60 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Memorandum books for advertising pur- 
poses. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Standard Smelting Works, 172 Hudson street, 
New York City. Best book metal, 5% cents; 
dross and exchange, 2™% cents. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MACHINERY — SECONDHAND. 


Preston, Richard, 146 Franklin street, Boston, 
Mass. Printing, cutting, folding, and wire 
stitchers. 


MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 W. Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N. Y. Life bldg., New York, 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 1137 Broadway, New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machine. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 1137 Broadway, 
New York. Factory, Orange, N. J. 


Force, Wm. A., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Paragor, Conqueror, Monarch, Ex- 
celsior, and Force typographical numbering 
machine makers. 

Southworth Bros., Portland, Maine. Agents 
wanted. Catalogue free. 

at <i ame & Co., 515-521 Kent ave., Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. Of all kinds for all purposes 
send Ah SB for printed matter. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


Knowlton & Beach, 29-35 Elizabeth street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER — COVER. 


We carry the largest assortment of cover papers 
of anyone in the trade. Fancy and odd 
covers our specialty. Wlinois Paper Co., 
Chicago. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appli- 
ances in every department up to date. 





PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. Cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER CUTTERS—LEVER. 


Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 600 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 
Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co. Paper and card- 
board of all kinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Beecher, Peck & Lewis, 137 Jefferson avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. Paper for printers’ use. 
Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


Morrison, E., Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 


Smith, Charles A., Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Special- 
ties for printers. 


Specialty, 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 
Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 


for circulars. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. Specialty: Typewriter papers. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 
Mead Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio. Lithograph, 


book and colored papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS —LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 


PASTE MAKING MACHINES. 


Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati and New York. 
Paste mixing machines and glue heaters. 


PERFORATORS. 


Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel 
phia. Direct or rotary, treadle or belt power, 
longitudinal and transverse rows. 


Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Brown-Bierce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
grade general illustrators. 

—" Electrotype and Engraving Co., 263- 

1 St. Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Side W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and 
line etching. 

Electro-Tint Engraving Co., 1227-1229 Race st., 
Philadelphia. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 341 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


High- 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 

General Engraving Co., Pitt bldg., 227 St. Clair 
st., Cleveland, Ohio. Photo and wood engr’s. 

Illinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Engraving by all processes. 

Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Half-tone,line,wood engravers,electrotypers. 

National Engraving Co., Washington, D. C. 
High-class designs. 

New York Printing and Engraving Co., 320 
Pearl street, New York City. 

—— H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South 

Salina street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., 
building, Detroit, Mich. 
Peters, C. J., & Son., Boston, Mass. 

line and wax engravers. 


Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Co., 347 Fifth ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. Half-tone, zinc etching, etc. 


Evening News 


Half-tone, 


R. 1. Photo-Engraving Co., 206 Weybosset st., 
Providence, R. I. Half-tone and line en- 
graving. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 314 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone en- 
gravers. 

Suffolk Engraving Co., 275 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. Engravers and electrotypers. 

Weisbrodt, H. W., 514 Main street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Blymer building. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1629 Seven- 
teenth street, Denver, Colo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zine etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS. 
Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York. 
Manufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PRINTING FRAMES. 


Sweigard, E. W., 56 South Curtis street, Chicago. 
Manufacturer contact printing frames and 
camera stands. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 
Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wolfe, M 


process. 


«+, Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
Manufacturer screen plates. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
phia. Hand or power, with inking, wiping 
and polishing attachments. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York City. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
ave., Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary print- 
ing machinery. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
phia. Hydraulic, screw, toggle, eccentric, 
hand and foot lever, for monograms, stamp- 
ing, cutting, scoring, forming, embossing, 
compressing, punching. 


Thomson, John, Press Co., 253 Broadway, 
New Y ork. Presses for printing, embossing, 
box cutting, scoring. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders Co. selis Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses, 
and Campbell hand cylinder presses. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 

ie, New London, Conn.; New York oftice, 

38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
general western agents, Chicago. 








PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, E. 
C., London, England. 


PRESSES — HAND. 
Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers’ and pa- 
per-box cutting and creasing presses. Gen- 
eral selling agents, American Type Founders 
Co. Address nearest branch as per list 
under head of Type Founders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. “ Everything 


for the printer.” 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties 
for printers. 

Newton, W. C., & Co., Washington, D. C. 
Printers’ machinery and supplies. 

Rowell, Robert, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Wells, Heber, 155 William street, New York. 

‘Strong slat’’ cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel 
rule, galleys, etc. 


Third avenue and Market st 
Outfits furnished complete. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other 
goods. Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 

Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Grayburn, John, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 

Hart, H. L., & Co., 158 Ellicott street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Steam paste and tablet cement. 


Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 


City. 
Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


3oston, 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS AND 
BRONZE POWDERS. 


Okie, F. E., Co., Kenton place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUNCH CUTTING AND MATRIX MAKING. 


Wiebking, R., & Co., 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Steel letter cutting. 


QUOINS. 
Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N. Y. Sole manu- 


facturers in the world of genuine Hempel 
improved quoins. Beware of counterfeits. 


ERUBBER STAMPS, SEALS AND DIES. 
Baumgarten & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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RULING MACHINES. 
Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Rul- 


ing machines and pens. 


SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
Chicago. 


STEEL RULE. 


Helmold, J. F., & Bro., 32 South Jefferson st., 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 


Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. 

BRANCHES — Boston, 270 Congress st. 
New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphiz 1, 606-614 Sansom st. 

3altimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 45 North Division st. 
Pittsburg, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 255-259 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 203 Monroe st. 
St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 612 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1649 Blake st. 
Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
Los Angeles, 211 New High st. 
Spokane, Wash., 10 Monroe st. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Atlanta, 


3 








SPECIAL AGENCIES Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co. 

Dallas, Scarff & O'Connor Co. 

‘Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry. 

Montreal, chi Ag Type Foundry. 

London, England, M. P. McC ee Phoenix 
Place, Mount P leas: int, W. 

Melbourne, Alex Cowan & ek Ltd. 

Sydney, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Adelaide, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 


Chicago. 
Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, V. B. Mun- 
son, successor, 13 Chambers st., New York. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son, 63-65 Beekman st., New 
York, 163-165 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set 
Type. 

Newton Copper-Faced Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
N. Y. Estimating, deduct spaces and quads. 


Toronto Type Foundry, leading printers’ sup- 
ply house in Canada; highest class ready 
prints and plates. Bré inche s: Halifax, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. Head office, 
Toronto. Everything for the printer. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Empire Typesetting Machine Co., 203' Broad- 
way, New York. Western agency, 163 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago. 

Goodson Type Casting and Setting Machine 
Co., 96 Westminster st., Providence, R. I. 
Johnson Type Casting and Setting Machine, 
New Bedford, Mass. Write for circulars. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Carbon and Transfer Paper Co., 107 
Liberty street, New York. ‘Typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers and fine linen papers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. carries in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the 
world. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and ware- 
house, Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of 
wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 

Wells, Heber, 155 William street, New York. 
Hard wood, fine finish; beautiful faces, 
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